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ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS 


AUCTIONS 


BOOKS FOR SALE AND WANTED 


CATALOGUES 


"5th Edinburgh Boole Fair 


FOUNDED 1744 

WEDNESDAY 4th MARCH 

at 2 pm at Sotheby Beresford Adams, Booth Mansions, 28-30 Watergate Street, 
Chester CHI 2NA. Telephone i (0244) 31SS31 

Printed Books 

comprising English and Conti nentnl Literature from the 16th to the 20th Cen- 
tury. Books on Travel and Topography including some maps and atlases, Sport, 
the Fine Arts and Architecture, Science and Natural History, with a selection of 


Children’s Books. 

Illustrated Catalogue £2.50 

THURSDAY 5th MARCH 

and following day at 1 pm at 115 Chancery Lane 

Printed Books 

including Art Reference, Bibliography, Literature, Travel and other miscel- 
laneous subjects, also an extensive collection of books on Coins. 

Catalogue fl 

MONDAY 16th MARCH 

and fallowing day at 11 am at New Bond Street 

Printed Books 

comprising Continental and English hooks of the 15th to the 19th Century 
miniature books, books relating to Science, Medicine. Natural History, Travel 
and Topography, and a collection of books on the design of furniture. 

Illustrated Catalogue £2 

THURSDAY 19th MARCH 
at 1 pm at 115 Chancery Lane 

A Collection o! American, British and European Children’s 
Boohs 

from i he 18th Century to the present day, the property of Kit Robbins. 

Illustrated Catalogue £2 

Set fifty Puke Herne! & Co., 34-35 New Bond Srreet, London W1 A 2AA Telephone: (01) 493 8080 
Hodgion's Rwmt, 1 15 Chancery Lane, London WC2A IPX TtkpkoHt: (01)405 7238 


LIBRARIANS 


Senior Assistant Librarians 

Salary £4,509-25,796 
We are. seeking qualified librarians with relevant 
experience for these Senior Assistant Posts in 
Paignton Library and the Central Lending Libraries 
in Exeter and Torquay. 

You will be responsible to the Librarian (or the day 
tD day supervision ol library services In these 
libraries, each of which uses the Plesaey Book Issue 
System, and serves a busy urban area. 

Librarian (In Charge) 

Salary £4,509-£5,796 

A qualified Librarian is required for Teighmouth 
Library. To be responsible for day-to-day super- 
vision, control of steak end dealing with the public. 
Application forms (large s.a.e. please) from the 
County Librarian, Administrative Centre, Barley 
House, Meworth Road, wd ' 

Exeter EX4 IRQ, return* /if 
able . by 16lh ■ March, . 

1B81. . Previous appli- 
cants need not re-apply. 





ROXBURGHE HOTEL, Charlotte Square 

to be opened by Luduvk Kennedy 
2nd & 3rd MARCH, 1981 
11 a.m.-8 p.m. 

A MUST FOR BOOK. F1CINT AND MAP COl.I.hC I OHS. 
OVER JO MEMBERS OF THE ANTIQUARIAN IKHIKSFLl.EKS 
ASSOCIATION WILL OFFER A VAST SELKCIIUN OF MIM'k 


Oiilri t«ui U.S. bnoV. ihiouph in. 
Pcif.wil ulil.t on III Airciliin lulei In 
fflnl li ITV.IIH piicd. 

Comtcr Naur) Roien 
and I .aural Slav]* 
c/o Rradlng Madera 
30 Braille Slrnl 
Cambridgr, MA 02138 USA.. 


IF in OUT-OF-PRINT 

Our mail-order warehouse has 
100,000 titles in history, econ- 
omics, paid I os and world 

■Halt a. Phone 01-B76 7254 or 
write (ass, plaasa). 

Harnaa High Slraat, SW13 
Wa buy boaka, loo 
Slnoa 1046 a world-wlda service 

TRY HAMMERSMITH BOOKS 


AMY American books, new or om- 
or. p r n!.— 0 «ay Books, a 6-32 

» RrRtotT Part - Now 

Sand for list of miacolla- 
lor Road, Brighton Ofjl 4 AD, 


AFRICA 

& 

THE ORIENT 

Sand lor Irao cnlalngun : 
William H. Allan, Booksollor 
2031 Walnut Slraol 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1B1D3, U.S.A. 


DALIAN BOOKS 

Modern Ural editions. Illualratod 
books. D bIoc live and fantasy 
ballon. Catalogue 32 now avail- 
able (1.800 llama), price C1.00 
refundable against receipt of 
order. 

14 Remington St. 

London N1 BOH 
01-253 8311 


REVIEW cu,nei ana othci book* in 
rina condition bouuht ov Ver- 
milion Unoka, 01 Itod Lion ttlreol. 
London. W.ft .1 >11 -212 AH 22 . 
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CATALOGUES 
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the ISLE, THE sea 
and the crown 

by Philippa Burrall 
*•’ c rii.: dinma i n vans 

proan w,1h chorus which SS 
v!u , ' 0 .‘; ,0S c ul Qoo, 3 fl V. E«Sm 

M 11 - Mrs Simpson, Aichblitwo 
inn end Slanluy Baldwin to 

to «: 1 «■ , wot. 'twWffiSS 
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1 ifiiKaxI edition numbered 
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POETS & PATRONS PRESS 

36 Goodman Court, Calow 
Chaatarliuld, Daibyi, 


DANTE; DE VULGARI 
ELOQUENTIA 

(tfitnnlntea mio English by 
A. J Fan ota Howell} 
Just Published by 
Rebel Press £2.95 
-I- 40p p&p 
also available 
SELECTED POEMS OF 
RONALD DUNCAN. 

£4.25 + 40p p&ji 
Orders to : The Rebel 

Press, c/o Element Books 
Ltd., Tisbury, Nr. Salisbury, 
Wiltshire. Tel: 074 787 
0747. 
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READY-MADE 

COMPANIES 


FOR EXPERT ATTENTION CONTACT 
BRITISH CflMPANV 
REGISTRATION AOENTS LIMITED 

{Member otTho Asioelatlon of CompaV 
nouliirulonAuenii) 

37-45 Paul St., London EC2A4PB 
Tolophono 01 -263 3400 
Price oomplote Including ggg 
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Ito.Vkiyo.orint, dating from the mld-1720s, of an unidentified actor 
Rfmng a puppet is taken from the lavishly illustrated Primitive 
i WiyO-e : . from the James A. Mlchener Collection in the Honolulu 
Academy .of Arts by Howard A. Link with the assistance of Juzp Suaufti 
KSo %°M er •* Keyes ,(322pp , The University frees of Hawaii. $55. 0 . 
«*fS 0483 X). The actor is an onnagatp, who specUtli&f. in female roles t . 
' ant * the puppet represents another actor dressed as a beggar, priest. 
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Art 

APR 3 

Reference Books 

22 

Crime & Espionage 

JUN 5 

University Presses 

12 

Holland 
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Children’s Books II 
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Export 

31 

Book Production 

SEP 18 

Children’s Books III 

25 

Frankfurt I 

OCT 9 
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16 
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Additional 
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THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

MARCH 6 1981 

contents 

n. j. rolling dale J. P. Stern (Editor) : The World of Fran* Knfka 

peter conrad Kenneth Churchill : Italy and English Literature 176-1-1930 

david watt Richard Crossman : The Backbench Diaries — edited by Janet Morgan 
Information Please 


VICTORIA GI, ENDINNING 
MARK AMORY 
MICHAEL HOFMANN 


BLAKE MORRISON 
MARK ABLBY 
ALAN JENKINS , 
PAUL BAILEY 
PETER KEMP 


Norman Mailer : Of Women and Their Elegance 
Sheridan Morlcy : Gertrude Luwrcnce 
Gmppcnbild ohne Dame (poem) 

Fiction 

Martin Amis : Other People 

Rudolf Naflsaucr : Reparations 

Robert Pinget : L’Apocryphe 

Stephen Benatar : The Man on the Bridge 

Anne Smith : The Magic Glass 


robin briggs Enuuanucl Lc Roy Ladurte : L'argent, i ’am our ct la mort en pays d'oc 


ANTHONY DELIUS 
DAVID PRYCE-JONE8 

R. T. SHANNON 
DAVID SWBRTMAN 

PHYLLIS GROSBKURTH 
R. V. HOLDSWORTH 


DONALD DAVIE 
PETER KEMP 
KATHERINE DUNCAN- JONES 
JEAN WILSON 


T. J. BINYON 
LIND8AY DUGUID 
JENNIFER UGLOW 

DAVID MAYER 
JULIE CURTIS 
INGA STINA-BWBANK 
ROBERT HBWISON 
ALAN BROWNJOHN 


EUGBN WEBER 
NIGEL CROSS 


SIMON LEYS 
ANTOINE COMPACTION 
MICHAEL HAMBURGER 

J. P. KENYON 


G.K. ELTON 
EDA SAGARRA 
MALCOLM PALKUS 

T •' rTT* • 

feftlC KORN 
' . EVAN JONES 

RACHEL BILLINGTON 
.. LACHLAN MACKINNON 


Alan Paton : Towards the Mountain— An Autobiography 
Saul Fricdlander : When Memory Conies 

Edward Royle : Radicals, Secularists and Republicans 
Looking into the deep end (poem) 

Mary McCarthy : Ideas and the 'Novel 
Nicholas Grene i Shakespeare, Jenson, Mollfcrc 
Author, Author 

A Liverpool Epistle (poem) 

Aidan Burns : Nature and Culture In D. H. Lawrence 
Derek Brewer : Symbolic Stories 

J, A. V. Chappie and John Geoffrey Sharps : Elizabeth Gaskcll 
Commentary • • 

Little Lord Pauntleroy (Classic Cinema, Haymarkct) 

Evelyn Waugh (King's Head, Islington) 

Prostitute (Screen on the Green, Islington ; Clncconta, Leicester Square ; 
Classic, Chelsea) 

The Maugham Collection of Theatrical Paintings (National Theatre Foyer) 
The Crimson Island (Gate Theatre Club, II Pcmbridgo Road Wll) . 
Rosmersholm (Royal Exchange Theatre, Manchester) 

No End of Blame (Oxford Playhouse) 

Eva Figes : Days (BBC TV) 

■ Among this week’s contributors 

To the Editor 

Michael MacDonald Mooney : The Ministry of Culture 
Michael Lane : Books and Publishers 
S 




Ross Terrill : Mao— A Biography 
Maurice Blanchot : L’Ecrlturc du dlsaslrc 

Richard Zipser (Editor) : Contemporary East Germau Poetry 1 

J. G. A. ftcock (Editor) i Three British Revolutions— 1641, 1688 , 1776 
Barbpra C. Mai ament (Editor) t After the Reformation 

.Wilfrid Preat (Editor) : Lawyers in Early Modem Europe and America 
Jeffry M. Oiefeiidorf i Businessmen and Politics In tile Rhineland, 1789*1834 
G. R, Hawke: Economics for. historians 

IF “ 1 - - m — 

Lynn. Barber • The Heyday ot Natural History ; 

John Marchtngton : The History of WHdfowHng 

■ - - - * - ■ \ . 

\ ‘ ‘ - ■ - - 1 

June B a deni : The Slender Tree . ■ ' 

, ?* Uar<i * K«a Pound and the Cantos 

; George Reams : Guide to Ezra Pound’s Selected Cantos 
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An infinity of frustration 


ByR. J. HoUingdale 


j. p. STERN (Editor) : 

The World of Franz Kafka 

263pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 
£9.95; 

0 297 77845 5 


You are expecting to receive tomor- 
row a letter the contents of which 
may determine the course of your 
life, though again they may not. 
You go to sleep thinking about this 
letter, and you wake up the follow- 
ing morning thinking about it. You 
open the curtains and see that out- 
side it is snowing bard. You say 
to yourself : " The postman will be 
late this morning because the snow 
will delay him.” The thought is 
about to make you nervous and 
irritable— for you want to get the 
letter into your hands as soon as 
possible — when it occurs to you that 
it may have just the opposite effect : 
the snow may cause tbe postman 
to walk faster than usual so as to 
finish his round as quickly as he can 
and return to the warmth of the 
sorting office. Under the influence 
of this Idea you go out into the 
hallway to see whether the post 
has perhaps not already arrived. But 
it has not. After all, it is still a 
quarter of an hour earlier than the 
time at which dt -usually arrives, 
and the postman Is not Hkely to 
have been able to Increase the speed 
of his round to this extent, especi- 
ally since he is hampered by the 
■now. And even if he does intend 
to complete his round more quickly 
than usual, it may be his intention 
will be frustrated : for the enow ds 
now falling more thickly than ever 
and tbe pavement is piled high with 
it. 

No, there is really no question 
of an early delivery: a delivery at 
the usual time would be almost a 
miracle, and the most likely thing 
is that the post will be late or 
perhaps not arrive at all. You 
resolve to accommodate yourself to 
this possibility, though you also find 
yourself listening intently for .a 
sound that might suggest the tumb- 
ling of letters on to a mat. A 
quarter of an hour passes In this 
way: then, at precisely the time 
the post usually arrives you hear 
the clack of the flap of the letter- 
box. You retrieve the post from 
the. floor and search through it for 
the letter you are waiting for but 
cannot discover It. The letter hos 
not arrived. “ In that case you 
>ay to yourself, " it will arrive to- 
morrow. Unless it has been mis- 
addressed and lias already arrived 
somowhere else.*' You then notice 
that the letters you nrq holding In 
y ? ur „ , nd nre not Intended for you 
at all but have beeh delivered to 
you In error. You opon tho door 
l! 1 , . fl0 P° being able to cell 
D ack the poatman i but the postman, 
overcome by the int 
u HI ?,u crushing weignt oi 

anow 110 ba8 ‘ dea< * * H ** lfl 

„i^* 0 i ne , °.* t* 6 events, mental or 
Physical, In this anecdote is in-any 
Impossible In the real world: 
W is, however, very Improbable 
■ tbfl y would all take place on 
i®. 8 " 0 Occasion. You might be 

waiting a vitally important loiter, 
Probably it would not be snow- 
£tei ? . landed for another 
?; o “ r « ss might., be mistakenly , del- 
1 10 ' you, but probably you 
would . not at that moment- be 
a vitally Important letter. 
buP°«r n u n u, ml ^ t Collapse and die, 
? U U A PfobaWyJie would not have 
CL-j^d' to yqu; letters 
g^for a- different address. It 
*P e events themselves but 
to2?;i u * taposltion which makes the 
“tel /event seem unreal. 

re 3® .k. « recollection of Kafka 
*•' Stem’s introduce 
World. of, Franz Kafka: 
. gh^a rainy day 

with. 


. Nl^e sprln 


trying to find a place open and a 
bottle filling with rainwater— which 
taken by themselves possess no 
‘ meaning 1 ’ that goes beyond thelt 
plain and apparent meaning seem 
when they are juxtaposed to acquire 
some hard-to-grasp, 44 transcendent- 
al ” meaning : the total event seems 
to be “saying something”. Kafka, 
however, denies that it Is saying 
anything at all, and asserts that that 
is the “deeper meaning” of the 
event. A step further -would be to 
imagine a series of incidents be- 
tween which there is no logical con- 
nection whatever (e g, awaiting a 
vital letter and finding a postman 
dead) and seeing whether some 
other kind of connection could not 
be interpreted into it. 

The extent to which the two pro- 
cedures suggested here are a valid 
description of Kafka’s method must 
depend on how calculating an artist 
you think he was. But there is a 
third procedure, if I can continue 
to use that- word, which was cer- 
tainly in no -way calculated, and in 
The World of Pram Kafka we can 
see very clearly why. 

I entered The World of Franz 
Kafka expecting to find little but 
praise for him and I was not dis- 
appointed: as far as I can see, the 
only serious adverse criticism is 
that contained in an extract from 
Giinther Anders's Kafka : Pro and 
Contra , which originally appeared 
as long ago as 1946. For tne most 
part, Kafka is treated as being self- 
evidently a “ great writer —and 
yet -his private life is frequently 
examined and employed in a man- 
ner that implies that you cannot 
understand his' writings unless you 
possess more information than their 
author has himself supplied. 

There are, for instance, repeated 
allusions to his two engagements 
to Felice Bauer and to the crises 
he experienced in connection with 
them ; so much, Indeed, has been 
published on this topic that It could 
threaten to replace his work as 
the main source of interest in him: 
but if the Implication is that you 
cannot understand “ The Metamor- 
phosis”, The Trial or The Castle 
unless you have a fairly detaile’d 
knowledge of Kafka’s private life, 
it is either one that , has to be 
denied or constitutes a concealed 
admission that he was not after all 
a very successful writer — that his 

E rlvate life is not aufgehoben into 
is work, but on the contrary his 
work is only an aspect of bis private 
life. 

The same consideration applies 
to the much-advertised difficulty 
Kafka experlehced in his relations 
with his father, to which there is 
likowise repeated reference in The 
World of Franz Kafka: If it is Mi- 
plied that “The Judgment”. is fully 
understandable only when its text is 
aunnlomentad with facts from ills 


uiograpny, tnis musi curry 
further Implication that “The Judg- 
ment " is a literary failure. 

We do dot need Kafka’s bio- 
graphy. wo need only his texts 
thorn selves,' to be aware of the 
** view of life ” he wants to trans- 
mit : the depressing view that Jiving 
in the world is such a difficult thing 
to do that it is almost impossible 
to do It. But where the biographi- 
cal essays of the present book can 
help us Is in seeing how directly 
this literary effect corresponds, 
with Kafka's own experience of 
life. . 

. The view and , feeling of lift; he 
transmits to the reader is life as it 
presented itself to him. -His 
troubles with his father and with 
Felice iBauer pro evidence of thaj. 
So is his famous “ perfectionism 
his compulsive ! rewriting. .pf a' piece 
again and again, and again, often 
employing almost the same words, 
only in , the end to, find . the 
provisionally final version still in- 
adequate; and while doing 


time -by Proust and Joyce, would 
barely exist. 

It seems to me that this incapacity 
to find anything simple and easy 
to do and have done with it, did 
not merely enter Into Kafka’s fic- 
tional world but actually created it: 
it is the bodying forth of his own 
unconquerable inhibition. 

In, its typical and characteristic 
manifestations, Kafka’s fictional 
world is a place where every act 
is a repetition, more or less dis- 

S uised. of a previous act : a world 
le inhabitants of which do only one 
thing over and over again. The 
effect can be comic and parodistic, 
as in the case of the bureaucrats 
of The Trial and The Castle, who do 
nothing, day or night, but produce 
heaps of official documents which 
they are too busy adding, to ever to 
read and no particular one of which 
can ever, be found when it Is 
needed : in this and comparable 
instances the “character” is 
nothing but his function, which he 
continues to perform so as to con- 
tinue to exist. But this parodistic 
effect is peripheral*, the central 
effect, produced by much more 
subtle and varied means but essen- 
tially the same, is of all life, and 
in particular the life of the- central 
figure, as a compelled repetition of 
the same act. Kafka's inventiveness 
is never greater than when he is 
fashioning Images of frustration : 
no one who has read it, for instance, 
is likely to forget “An Imperial 
Message ”, with its messenger vainly 
trying to get out of the imperial 
palace : 

still he is only making his way 
through the chambers of tbe 
innermost palace; never will he 
get out of them; and if he suc- 
ceeded in that nothing would be 
gained; he must fight his way 
next down the stairs; and if he 
succeeded in that nothing would 
be gained; the courts would still 
have to be crossed; and after the 
courts the second outer palace; 
and once more stairs and courts; 
aud once more another palace; 
and so on for thousands of years; 
and if at last he should burst 
througli the outermost gate — but 
never, never can that happen— 
the imperial capital Would lie 
before him, the centre of .the 
wqrld, crammed to bursting with 
its ■ own refuse. Nobody could 
fight his way through here .... 
In this parable, the centra] figure 
cannot get out or the castle; in< The 
Castle tne central figure cannot get 
into it; the reason for their frust- 
ration Is the same in each case — 
the distance to be traversed is In 
practice infinite, so that a step 
forward is in practice the equiva- 
lent of standing still, 

Now, 1 cannot be persuaded to 
think this way of experiencing life 
anything but idiosyncratic — foir it 
goes without saying, I hope, that 
the distance from the centre to the 
perimeter, or from • the perimeter 
to the centre, is Infinite only If you . 
think so: but it was this idiosyn- 
crasy which . produced the 
" Kofkaeaque ” world which every- 
one has come to recognise. 

On the following morning you 
wake up wondering whether the 
letter vmi arrive that dsy. Outside 
the sun is shining brightly : but will 
the new postman not perhaps have, 
difficulty in finding his way ? Cer- 
tainly he will be slower than the . 
old -postman, who had been doing 
the same round for years; Probably 
-tho post will not be on timo. Und 
so : welter. Subsequently you will 
try to see the .head sorter -in an 
effort to discover the whereabouts 
of the letter (but will see ouly his 
assistant, who will be so busy sort- 
ipg letters be can hardly spare the 
time to listen to you); you will 
visit the- house ' whose Humber is . 
the number of yOur house Reversed,; 
In case the letter has bean delivered 
there by mistake, and the occupant; 
FfSuIeln B, will act strangoly 
h perhaps not ed strangely as 


This, in a rendered down, 

“ schematic ” form is the " world ” 
of Franz Kafka. I have tried to 
understand the literary technique 
which produced It: what cannot be 
conveyed secondhand, however, is 
the downbeat quality of the affects 
which inform it. There is an emo- 
tional dreariness about Kafka’s 
novels and stories which makes it 
almost unbelievable that his Inter- 

f ireters have seen in them valid 
mages of the real human world. 
The one affect which is gratified 
at all adequately is cruelty : Kafka 
is the only imaginative writer I can 
think of more elevated than a writer 
of pornography who invents char- 
acters in order that they shall be 
punished and then sides with their 
punishers. That he probably identi- 
fies himself with the victims as well 
does not improve the picture — quite 
the contrary. 

That he is a very fine writer Is 
perfectly clear and I do not doubt 
that his style will save him from 
oblivion : time, which pardons Paul 
Claudel for writing welt, will do 
the same Cor Kafka. But l think the 
claim implicit in the present volume 
that he is a great modern master — 
a status which appears to be 
accorded him quite generally — needs 
scrutiny. 

•His obsession with ** literature ”, 
to the demands of which he 
subordinated everything else- in 
his Life, has to be adjudged in 
the light of the fact that he 
published only a very small part 
of what he wrote and failed to 
put his chief -works into publishable 
form. Publication, (however, is a 
precondition of a “literary life”. 
A dimension which has to be 
present in any “great artist” Is 
missing in Kafka: outgoingness, 
the urge to imprint yourself on 
other people’s minds and hearts, 
at the very least a desire for fame. 
Kafka wrote almost exclusively for 
himself: the mere urge to communi- 
cate seems to be lacking. 

Everyone knows that he left his 
manuscripts to -Max Brod with 
instructions to destroy them but 
that ’Brod says that he had pre- 
viously told Kafka that if he ever 
received any such instructions from 
him he -would not carry them out. 
K this story 4s accurate in every 
part, and if Kafka remembered 
nis conversation iwith Brod, its 
meaning must ’be that at the 
moment of his death Kafka wanted 
not to know whether or not his 
life’s work would Survive him. 
Leave aside the weirdness of this 
frame of irtintl;- have you ever 
heard of any other writer who oh 
the edge of extinction played such 
tricks with himself ? To communi- 
cate by writing, not to communicate 
by keeping hidden what has been 
written: his indecision was, 


man, does not really make of him 
a master of the great public art 
of literature. 

Of the individual contributions to 
this diverse collection, those I pro- 
fited from most were Allan Blun- 
den’s chronology of Kafka's life (in 
which Mr Blunden defeats this most 
recalcitrant of literary forms and 
produces a very readable miniature 
biography) ; Johannes Urzldil’s re- 
collections of Kafka ; Klaus Wagen* 
bach's description of the'^viliage and 
castle of Osek, with its strong' cor-, 
rectiye to “merely speculative- 
metaphysical interpretations ” of 
The Castle ; Martin 'WalBer’s analy- 
sis of Kafka's- novels (founded, 
entirely on the texts themselves) ; 
Anthony Thorlby on “Kafka- and 
Language ” ; and Joyce Crick on 


Kafka’s first translators. 

Tho most enigmatic contribution 
is a fragment from Frank Ker mode’s 
The Genesis of Secrecy: A very brie? 
retelling of and commentary on 
" Before the Law ’’—the “ parable *' 
inserted- into The Trial but unfdrtu 
n a rely incompatible with the rest 
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The development of the SPD Is 
traced from Its Inception to the 
end of the Weimar republic. 

Within a historical framework the 
author analyses tha role and 
operation oi the party In 
response to the changing social 
and political climate or German, 
and describee the party's Internal 
struggles conducted against the 
background of the inter- 
national socialist movement 
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Paul Kennedy 
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the factors contributing to the 
decline of Britain as a leading 
nation, Paul Kennedy explores 
the relationship between Brilaln'a 
industrial and financial position 
and Its foreign policy. Hla 
interpretation represents a new 
approach to the study of 
diplomatic history, and gives a 
fresh perspective on Britain's 
present place In the world. 
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Lessons in futility 


KENNETH CHURCHILL : 

Italy and English Literature 1764- 
1030 

198pp. Macmillan. E2Q. 
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Greeted by Shelley as the “ para- 
dise cf exiles ”, a site of beneficent 
self-loss for those to whom travel 
was no longer an outdoor classical 
curriculum but a flight into solitude 
or an experiment In moral dissolu- 
tion, Italy seems to have been the 
nineteenth century’s California — a 
realm of sensual health but also 

a being the open grave of the 
:al past) of tragic Instability. 
Romantic travel was not— except, 
ironically, in a case of medical need 
like Keats's — a mere touristic pur- 
suit of good weather. Its motive 
was more penitential and self- 
s co urging. Journeys were sentences 
of psychological exile voluntarily 
undertaken, and setting this mental 
purgatory In a climatic paradise like 
Italy only embittered the Romantic 
artists's isolation from his surround- 
ings. He is inconsolable In the 
garden of earthly plenitude ; chaf- 
ing like Rasselns in paradise, he 
longs lor expulsion. Beckford's 
travel diaries contract Italy into a 
Piranesian phantasmagoria, a cata- 
comb of torments (such as he 
imagines after visiting the prisons 
in the Ducnl Palace in Venice) 
furnished with the “chains, racks, 
wheels, and dreadful engines 11 
which arc 'hl9 own barbed and self- 
torturing thoughts. Entering the 
amphitheatre in VeronA, Beckford 
at once appropriates It as a mental 
labyrinth, a cerebral cave in which 
tic is imprisoned alone and from 
where he watches “ihe last tracks 
of light” fade before he escapes 
in panic back to the communal 
comforts of the square. 

Bcc Word's self-induced fear or 
Verona sums up the motive of 
Romantic travel : an enforced soli- 
tude. an entropic state of motion 
which never arrives but also (like 
Childe Harold discovering that his 
grand tour is merely a quest for 
himself) never leaves home. Those, 
marathon walks of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge were not explorations df 
tho countryside but the digressive, 
associative trajectories of thought, 
monologues meandering through 
space. 'Mine de Scadl doomfully 
announces the Romantic voyager's 
solipslstic itinerary in Corinne, call- 
ing travel " un . des plus trlstea 
plalsiTs de la vie . . . cette hftte 
pour arriver 1ft oft personae ne vous 
attend-". The maps of Romantic 
navel are 1 either dissipated in Incon- 
clusive despair, .like 'Frankenstein's 
quest In. the arctic wastes for the 
monster who la bis elusive altar 
egO|> or condemned to eternal 
repetition, Hke.the Ancient Marin- 
ers cursed circling of the world 
or . the promiscuous, indifferent 
divagations of Byron's Hon Juan, 
for Vrhom travel -is ■ cognate with 
. the repetitious routine of sexual 
conquest, since his eventual fato 
It .Is to make love to every woman 
In tho world. 

■Xlie most, Interesting perception 
. in Kenhetii Churchill's book is his 
' . Caftuflent that Romantic travel is 
perpetually impeded, frustrated by 


By Peter Conrad 

impasses and deferments which 
defeat its regenerative aim. Ulti- 
mately, travel is only an education 
in futility. Estranging the self-reliant 
artist from his fellows and trans- 
porting him to the limits of his 
own capacities, it leaves him look- 
ing into graves which seem intended 
for him : Beckford perturbing his 
imagination with dismal Piranesian 
fancies in Venice, Byron souvenir- 
ing some chunks of granite from the 
putative tomb of Juliet at Verona, 
Shelley composing Prometheus Un- 
bound— a poem drawing its imagery 
from the operations or the human 
mind— in the ruins of the Cnracalla 
Baths, whose “ dizzy arches ” looked 
like the eroded skull once inhab.ted 
by the poem’s pantheistic world- 
mind. The Romantic poets in Italy, 
as Mr Churchill demonstrates, arc 
Gibbon's heirs, not the proponents 
of an alternative view. "Musing 
amidst the ruins of the Capitol”, 
listening to the aural superimposi- 
t Lon of two opposed and equally 
perishable world-orders as “ the 
barefooted fryers were singing 
Vespers in the temple of Jupiter”, 
Gibbon was studying the fragility 
and decay of civilization. Byron's 
Childe Harold, who in Italy medi- 
tates among the detritus of the past 
and stands “a ruin amidst ruins”, 
adopts Gibbon’s historical law and 
makes of it a means of self-analysis. 

Situated between Gibbon and 
Byron, an image like Fuseli’s of the 
artist saddened by the grandeur of 
ancient ruins could be assigned to 
either period — if to Gibbon’s, then 
Fuseli's -artist is hanging his head 
to mourn the vicissitudes of history, 
which has spared only this elephan- 
tine fragment; if to 'Byron's then 
the malady of Fuseli's character is 
his own creative enfeeblement, his 
impotence to match the past, and 
he feels that the trunkless foot is 
about to obliterate him beneath its 
weight, of precedent. If he is a 
man of the eighteenth century, he 
is a historical elegist ; if he belongs 
to the nineteenth century, his 
mortification Is personal and self- 
accusing. 

Samuel Rogers's Italy passes from 
one attitude w the next Italy Is 
history's deposit, and even the 
slopes of the pavement have for 
Rogers an Inanimate eloquence, tell- 
ing " of past ages But the garrulity 
of masonry, the rhetoric of the past's 
wreckage, intimidates the poet, who 
feels he has been Anticipated and is 
therefore redundant. In Florence the 
archaeological palimpsest is the 
same as the envious tension within 
poetic tradition ; - • 

Tie the Past 

contending witii the Present ; and in 

• turn 

Each has the mastery. 

The past has diminished and dis- 
couraged the present. Rogers may 
have a plaintive attachment to 
Italy- but it can do without him, 


because' his compliments to it are 
already cllchfts. Hence the helpless 
one-sldedness of his Farewell: 


, And noyr farewell to Italy— perhaps 
For ever I Yet, methinks, I could 
not go. 

. I could not leave It, were it . mine 
. . . ■ to say, . 
. “ Farewell for ever;l " : . 

. Thr poet is a parasite on his 'sub- 


ject, battening on its ruin, know- 
ing his emotion cannot he reci- 
procated. 

Byron, too, feels the Roman ruins 
to be preoccupied with their own 
ancestral, epochal pardition, and 
therefore inattentive to the per- 
caml pulings of those " whose 
agonies are evils of a day". The 
deterioration of Italy intimates the 
small value of all efforts at artistic 
creation, so the Rc.uaiuic poets con- 
front there rhe futility of their own 
enterprise. The creative will, con- 
fident In its nbsolutism, is as self- 
deluded as that defunct injunction 
on the stRtue of Shelley's Ozyman- 
dias. Byron's Harold salvages a 
tragic consolation from this defeat. 
Persuaded by the ruins to renounce 
his trust in creativity as a hostage 
to permanence, a symbolic arresting 
of time, he decides instead that 
poetry can be a private compensa- 
tion for life's insufficiencies, the 
temporary bliss of being well- 
deceived, the postulation in fantasy 
of a travelling companion who is a 
loyal and solicitous duplicate of 
oneself: 

'Tis to create, and in creating live 
A being more intense, that we 
endow 

With form we fancy, gaining as 
we give 

The life we image, even as I do 
know. 

What am I? Nothing: but not so 
art thou, 

Soul of my thought 1 with whom I 
traverse earth. 

Mr Churchill sees in Turner's 
Venice the pictorial equivalent to 
tit is Byronic acceptance of the 
ephemera! ness of the creative urge. 
Turner, obsessed with the illusory 
Venetian light, with the foundering 
of stone into water and of water 
into a luminous haze, paints the 
unpalatable, transcribing not “ per- 
manent form" but “passing per- 
ception ”. Venice is mouldering 
and submerging, but Turner is not 
alarmed by its protracted decay 
because his art turns decomposition 
into abstraction: falling- apart, 
things turn into an aqueous and 
radiant light Art's purpose is not 
to lament their dissolution but to 
assist It, to bombard objects with 
the intensity of atomizing light and 
then re-form them as bodiless sub- 
jects or Impressions. Shelley's 
Venice seen from die Lido in Julian 
and Maddalo has already. undergone 
this abstracting ; change and de- 
liquesced, into a mirage. Shelley's 
language contrives that change, un- 
realizing thinps as It describes them, 
irradiating objects rather than nam- 
ing' them, conferring materiality 
only as a metaphoric illusion. The 
water is * paved ", but only with 
“the intake of the sky” the sky 
is “ roofed ”, but only with clouds : 
the solidity of , architecture turns 
liquid, or evaporates. Condescend- 
ing to name & place, Shelley does so 
in grudging parenthesis, as when his 
stln declines among the hills : 
“—they were/Those famous Euga- 
uean hills— " after which he at once 
deprives the object of the physical 
tenancy he has briefly permitted it 
by making it another : trick of the 
eye, a delusive metaphoric “ like- 
.-nets") 





This bronze portrait of 'Lytton Strachey bu Stephen Tomlin, u/htch ms 
executed circa 1929-30 but not cast from the original pluster until 1973, 
is included in the sale of modern British and Irish paintings, drawings 
and sculptures to be held at Christie's, King St, London SWl, on Friday, 

March 13. 


tower or dome from spire only so clously exploit that licence, appeal- 
that in the next line they can be ing to relativism— which in the IUUS 
melted down into indivisibility and of Shelley and Turner wbs a quality 


melted down into indivisibility and of Shelley and Turner wbs a quality 
at the same time reduced to a of the natural world, whose mum 
metaphor — they now “Shlno like objects are no moro than fantaslM 
obelisks of fire". The fire gener- of fickle light— ns a priucjple of 
ated by the destructive radiance of conduct. George Eliot's Tito « 
Shelley's light he calls in this case Rojnola acts on what he imagines to 
sacrificial, likening the blaze to be Ills freedom from the constrain' 1 
burning shrines whose lncandos- of prohibltivo gods, 
cence pierced “the dome of gold/ Pnffir h„ rn lim liis Italians, Wd 
Where Apollo spoke of old." The GlorRfone^ S ailckera in a present 
HSftf combustible ^ 0 ? gr P ataful morl.l fo^hj; 


« .nMr 8 coraousuuiH tenso of grateful moral forgetnu- 
exhalation as spirit* ness whore they luxuriate m -me 

Light in Shelley, oa in Turner, "brief mid wholly concrete pioinew 
uncreates objects, triumphantly dls- into .which ... nil tho motives, aii 
integrating matter. In the Italian tho interests and efforts of a 

landscape : they found a physical history, have condensed themaoiYW. 

correlative for a visionary process, and which scam to absorb past , 
Disraeli, in Contartni Fleming, de- future in an lntanso consciousness 
dares that Venice ."renders ox- of tho present ”. For Samuel Koge« 
parlance intenso " by its nemos- the present did uneasy combat w'uj 
phero of “Abstraction^, Its pro- tlio past lu Italy, and Byron 
vision for self-consclousncss and Ode on Venice or The "rovnecy w 
“the magical delights of Solitude ". Dante rotrlbutlvely Invokes 
The romantic is not a- sentimental past ae a judgment on ui« 
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which bear . • • patbv and 

As seen from 'Lido, through the stractions 
harbotar piles, , . riuunm h 
T he likeness of a dump of peaked aolipsistic 
> . . \ ' isles— bidfv ideal 

where “clump" seems aptly dis- Man’* or 
missive, since If a thing bas the John Mari 
temerity to cling to its material ort - mled 
fok-m It raasf i bft rubblshllyamori earth At 
phous. The passage concludes with P0OP i a a b 
ft Platonic dissolution of. the actual pnmnei 


The romantic is not a- sentimental post nc a judgment on ui« 
traveller, celebrating like Sterne's squalid, discordant present. 

Yorick the elasticity of human sym- Pater history is no longer a ^ 
pathy and its victory over the ob- sorlous, abiding conscience. * 


st ructions of foreign language and 
custom. He travels to relish his 
aolipsistic aloneness. In a mor- 
bidly ideal version he' is the “ Last 
Man " . or Mary Shelley’s novel or 
John Martin’s painting, embarked 
oh a valedictory circuit of a dead 
earth. At best, this eqrth ; was 
peopled by phantoms. Returning 
to Pompeii - In 1843, :Mary Shelley 


eurjuus, uuiuiub 

relaxed moments paintea w 
Giorgione declare .tjf . nn ,e) , 

sufficiency end self-satisfaction 

tho present and its sensual whiwt- 
Hence the later reputation of ire r 
as a place of refuge from the con- 
sequences of one s actions , 
appetites — the pagan Nepenth® ^ 
^orraan Douglas's South, Wind, (J _ 
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Gyrations in the wilderness 


RICHARD CROSSMAN : 
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The voice — genial arrogance, with a 
florid touch of malice— is unmis- 
takable : 

At the Parliamentary Party this 
morning Attlee opened the dis- 
cussion on the King’s Speech, like 
a schoolmasterly bird snapping up 
the morsels. What Is really sig- 
nificant is the cheerfulness and 
morale of the Party compared to 
its state of serious disintegration 
before the election. What a differ- 
ence it makes not to be losing 
your seat 1 They are even almost 
friendly to the Bevanites out of 
sheer general sense of well-being. 
Personally I am inclined to regard 
this sort of optimism as extremely 
complaoent. We are in opposition 
without any Idea of a constructive 
socialist policy, and It may be a 
great deal more difficult to unseat 
the conservatives than many of 
zny colleagues imagine. 

From this atart in November 
1951, Richard Crossman's Back- 
bench Diaries set off on the long 
trail through the wilderness or 
Labour opposition towards the pro- 
mised land of office in 1984 when 
the Diaries of a Cabinet Minister 
begin. It is immediately apparent 
once again that what distinguishes 
Grossman from all rivals and Imita- 
tors is not so much that he gives 
more Information to the listener, or 
that his political observations are 
acuter, or even that he possessed 
the authentic diarist's mixture of 
extreme egocentriclty and insatiable 
curiosity, though all that is true: it 
U that he was, as Janet Morgan 
remarks in her sympathetic Editor's 
Introduction, a born teacher. In 
the Diaries of a Cabinet Minister 
he was consciously attempting to 
Illustrate the workings of the 
British constitution, whereas in . 
these earlier journals he was simply 
following his nose. But he could 
never resist the impulse to expound 
and analyse, to seduce by a phrase 
or a paradox, even if the audience 
was his secretary (to whom most 
of these early diaries were dic- 
tated) or an unseen posterity. In 
this vast now volume, which covers 
with only two or three gape the 
whole period . from winaton 
Churchill's triumph In 1951 to Sir 
Alec Douglas-Home's defeat In 1964, 
tbweare Inevitably moments where 
Jus skill or his vitality flags. But 
ms anecdotes are as hilarious, his 
Judgments as provocative,, and tho 
torce of his personality as strongly 
communicated as ever. 

Some magnificent scenes aro 
wwrad for us— a parlour gome at 
Windsor, which results dn ' Sir 
Stafford Cripps, Lord Ismay, end 
Anthony Eden goose-stoppjng in 
tr « nt ox King George VI an<i the 
princesses with ^hovels and pokers 
on J l, r Moulders j Kingsley Martin 
anq big -editorial colleagues agoniz- 
ing over .whether to put a black 
paad on the New Statesnion cover 
w King’s funeral ; Sir Walter 
Monckton successfully, preventing 
“ta publication of an vticle entitled 
Hartley Shawcross : Man or Super- 
man ? * by Woodrow Wyatt in the 
“WWay Express; Harold' Wilsoit 
creeping on to the night sleeper at 
« s } on t° enlist Grossman's • aid iu 
persuading Anthony Greenwood to 

1 wa. challenge. to Gaitskell 
in i960 in ihis favour. ... 

-I”® how know the truth about the 
famous libel action in 1957 in which 
"£^,.‘008^81!, and Morgan 
gJW cbUa'ctedi £2,500 b each from 
the St^ctator for its allegation that 
L hBy ,r® r ,« drtmk at a socialist beano 
W-VeWce.’ ^Morgan- (Phillips, jt 
indeeddead drunk aqd 
co^ittedvperjutyi though the; other 
l wo,drdnot.).; n; 

.treated’ to Cross man’s 
P a a nuhiher of 
LT^ucnfly wAli-iknown characters i. 
ffiUCittg i “ a. Wykehamist, but 
^inilgnlHcant Kart 


and anti-American that he even put 
me in the shade in the horrible 
things he said about his own 
country . 

Brushing aside this delicious 
froth, historians and serious scho- 
lars will ask whether the diaries 
are likely to be valuable as source 
material. The answer is that the 
light they throw on the period is 
bright but very narrowly focused. 
These journals, unlike the Cabinet 
Minister's diaries, are almost exclu- 
sively concerned with Crossman's 
activities as a Member of Parlia- 
ment and os a member of the 
Labour Party National Executive. 
Moreover, they concentrate very 
heavily on those few issues on which 
the power struggle in the Party 
turned. 

The period was one of momentous 
events. The Korean war, Suez. 
Hungary, Algeria, the Wind ot 
Change, the Cuban missile crisis — 
all these make some kind of appear- 
ance, if not in Crossman's text then 
an Janet Morgan’s very comprehen- 
sive background notes ; but since 
few of them (with the exception of 
Suez) had the slightest effect on 
the elaborate gyrations of the 
Labour factions, they are for the 
most part noticed merely as one 
might catch an occasional glimpse 
of the passage of time from the 
town clock outside the window 
during a bar-room brawl. 

Even the domestic political scene 
— the procession of Conservative 
Prime Ministers and Chancellors, 
the changes of economic policy, the 
bank rate tribunal, and the Profumo 
scandal— is usually perceived in the 
first instance as consisting not of 
people and events in their own right 
and with a possibly profound effect 
on the well-being or otherwise of 
the country, but of bir^p layers whose 
main task is to feed lines to Attlee, 
Gaitskell and Crossman, or of situa- 
tions devised to ill ustrate the 
strengths and weaknesses of the 
stars. 

In essence, therefore, the book 
is a set of rambling and often brll- 
Itant variations on two closely 
related themes — one the perennial 
scrap between the Labour left and 
right, and the other the develop- 
ment of British defence, and In 
particular British nuclear defence, 
policy'. For the specialist who 
wants to follow the shifting for- 
tunes of this battle blow by blow, 
there could hardly be a better guide 
than Crossman, whose position 
moved across the battle lines 
soveral times and whose relish for 
the kind of laborious manoeuvres 
which Sevan despised (“arguing 
about resolutions and counting 
heads and trying to get snap judge- 
ments") never seemed to diminish. 
Most people will prefer to concen- 
trate on the main personalities, all 
of whom Crossman describes with 
his usual feline clarity. Bevan In 
particular comes across in these 
diaries with magnificent vividness. 
We seu him, warts and all, sitting 
in a corner of the House of Com- 
muns • smoking Toom drutkmg 
whisky with his cronies, flashing 
out with anger and injured vanity, 
soothing with apologetic charm, 
sulking, cajoling, betraying, per- 
suudingi Idling. Grossman loved him 
but ultimately quarrelled with him 
ovar his “spasms of compromise 
and hi* sulks. In Bevan's contest 
with Gaitskell Crosaman knew very 
well who would,, win between 
“ Hugh, firm, obstinate, not very 
adroit but keeping Ms eyes, fixed 
oh his longterm objectives; Nye, 
immensely more powerful person- 
ally, practically far more skilful, 
but completely failing to achieve 
his long-term, objectives because of 
the pendulum-swing • of hjs- 
emotions ", 

Galtsfeell's relationship to Cross- 


By David Watt 

the bitterness to respect each other 
—Grossman because lie admired 
Gaitskell’s intellectual honesty, 
Gaitskell because he saw in Cross- 
man something missing in his 
friends Crosland and Jenkins. Cross- 
man quotes a marvellously revealing 
remark of Gakskell's to hint on this 
subject : 

I am sometimes anxious about 
(Roy l and young Tony. We, as 
middle class socialists, have got 
to have a profound humility. 




defeatism, and If you start with that 
sort of mood, we shall be licked 
before we begin ”) ; or that George 
Brown argued passionately that the 
Labour Party ought to belong to the 
trade unions ; or that Attlee de- 
manded in 1956 the removal of 
American bases from Britain ? 

As for comparisons between the 
state of the Labour Party in the 
1950s and its present condition, it is 
easy enough to see in Crossman the 
vindication of the constant refrain 
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RETURN OF THE PRODIGAL 


on these diaries as ha subsequently 
became. Throughout the 1950s, as 
much of his thinking and energy was 
channelled into his very lucrative 
and influential political journalism 
in the Daily Mirror ana the New 
Statesman as into politics proper, 
and because his diaries naturally 
tend to omit what he was sure 
everyone would have studied closely 
in the public prints, they fall to 
make his thought processes seom 
any less tortuous and quixotic to his 
privileged readers today than they 
were to his bemused contemporaries. 

With a certain amount of goodwill 
(a commodity not freely available in 
the 1950s) one can make a good case 
for Cross man. He saw himself 
throughout the 1950s, and indeed 
throughout his ministerial career as 
well, as a “centrist ”. ‘Ho was on rhe 
right wing of rhe Bevnnctes and 
spent a hair-raising couple of years, 
as the diaries show, in trying to 
restrain Bevan from getting himself 
expelled from rhe .Party. He voted 
for -Gaitskell In .1955, and though ho 
sniped a good deal at the “spine- 
lessness " of the leadership in his 
Mirror column, he worked hard- in 
preparation for the 1959 election, 
especially on -his pensions scheme. 
He maintained a position on Clause 
4 and H-bomb controversies which 


Welcoming Crossman back to the fold — a cartoon originally published ir 
the Daily Mail and reproduced in the book reviewed here. 


Though iit*s a funny way of put- 
ting it. we've got to know that we 
lead them because they can’t do 
it without us, with our abilities, 
and yet we must feel humble to 
working people. Now that's all 
right for us upper middle class, 
but Tony and Roy are not upper, 
and I sometimes feel they don’t 
have proper humility to working 
people. 

What Gaitskell made of Harold 
Wilson on this score is not recorded, 
but there is no doubt that Wilson 
comes out of the diary pages in a 
mauled condition. The book is 
littered with examples of Cross- 
man’s cynicism about him, culmi- 
nating in 1960 with an outburst that 
calls him “utterly trivial, compla- 
cent and vain ". Yet Croscman 
always had a weakness for political 
" cleverness ”, and after bis post- 
1960 quarrel with Gaitskell found 
himself drawn closer and closer to 
Wilson. By 1963 he is writing, 
“ Harold is the one person closest 
to me, the one I got on with best, 
the one whose relationships <witn 
me have been tested over twelve 
years in rather trying circum- 
stances ”. 

It is one of the advantages of the 
huge sweep of these diaries that 
this kind of juxtaposition is possi- 
ble, The overwhelming impression 
nf the book Is how short-term is 
the view of practical politicians. A 


crosaman, no i gu un uaB£ u, « ■ uiiu 

ill tills diary? Partly. I suppose be- 
cause if you were at schqol with 
somebody who seemed 1 Innocuous 
and insignificant . throughout ypur 


ness." Crossman bas soitiq tellMg 
illustrations of GaltskelPs Incredibly 


they worked closely and' 


fell out oyer; Gaitskeirs antl- 
nadonaUzadon crusade .'(Clause 4. 
and all that) they cdiitinued amid ml 


single indifferent speech by Gait 
skell in the House Is regarded as a 
“ catastrophe " ; a parliamentary 
trap “ ruins '* Churchill, and so 
forth, Yet themes recur, not simply 
within the book, but between now 
and then. Who, without these re? 
minders, would recall that Bevan 
contemplated starting a breakaway 
Labour Party in 1952 (Crossman : 
“flfow many would follow you? 
Twenty,? I doubt.it”. Bevan: 
“Well, that sort of realism is sheer 


Dr Chaim Arl&soroff: while pur- 
suing research into his murder 
in Tel. Aviv In 1933, 1 came across 
a fictionalized account of the 
affair ;. entitled The Wall of Glass, 
it was published by Hodder and 
.{jtoughtoh in 1971.. I have been 
. trying . to contact the author,' 
Desmond Meiring but have so far. 
been unsuccessful. Perhaps sqme- 
. one will be able to h?]p. 

Yisrael Medad. . 

' 73/A. Baylt Vegan Street. Jeru- 
. ' , salem. 

Author or . origin of the lino « Now 
heaven is % t(ie young 1 invaded ”, 
Which Appears on the headstone 
. of a grave In a British War Com- 
. etery, near Arras, • ■ ? 

f ’ ; • ■!' , W,' F. 'Mumf ordi '■ 

. 21-Oakfield Perk, Muqh Wenlactc, 

: --. - Shropshire TF13 6HJ. ‘ 

H, M. Bajemon (1887-3970) : any In- 


mistake. But in fact the editing is 
in all other respects scrupulous and 
encyclopedic. The truth .as that 
Miss Morgan, who lavishes help, on 
us wherever she can, is not to be 
held responsible for an effect which 


owes something to the peculiar, 
stroboscopic quality of the ordinary 
backbencher's fragmented existence, 
and even more, T believe, to the fact 


of the left today that they were far 
more mercilessly hunted down by 
the right in the days of its power 
than the right is persecuted. 
On the other hand, it Is also clear 
that more recently the right has 
never been as weak in- numbers and 
support as the left was in the early 
1950s, and If, say, Denis Healey 
and a few friends are ever reduced 
to the position of a Bevanite rump 
“making resolutions and counting 
heads”, they may fare even worse 
than Bevan. > 

These are intriguing vistas, but 
there is no point In pretending 
that the diaries are not more diffi- 
cult to read -than the Cabinet jour- 
nals. It is hard indeed to anatomize 
the torments of parliamentary oppo- 
sition, with all its frustration and 
boredom and petty Intrigue, without 
appearing oneself, from time to 
time, boring and petty. Moreover, 
diaries -dictated to another person, 
however broadminded and discreet, 
are bound to be more inhibited. chan 
thoughts and incidents confided, as 
Crossman's iater ones were, to a 
tape-recorder. 

Then again, the diaries have a 
curiously disjointed air about them 
— so much so, Indeed, that one 
sometimes wonders . whether Miss 
Morgan, who in editing the volume 
has once again performed the prodi- 
gious labour of reducing three 
million words of original text to a 
barely m ana 8aab]e million, has left 
out bey passages of argument by 


he judged was as far to the right as 
would keep Phe Party together (he 
happened to ibe Party Chairman In 

<TT!s position on defence was lu 
fact reasonably consistent once it is 
realized that <it was all based on in- 
tense fear and animosity towards 
the Germans (also one of the main- 
springs of his Zionism). (He was pre- 
pared to support British nuclear 
weapons from the start because he 
could see that the alternative was a 
huge increase In conventional forces, 
Including the rearmament of Ger- 
many. When German rearmament 
took place anyway he shifted his 
ground and opposed British (though 
not American) manufacture of the 
H-Bomb an the grounds that the ex- 
penditure Involved would prevent 
the proper maintenance of British 
conventional forces -in Europe— the 
only way of keeping the German 
army from dominating Nato. 

This modified unilateralism, of 
course, pleased nobody. The right 
regarded it as typical of Dick 
Doublecrossman j the left accused 
him of betrayal. He continued, to 
believe that the position was Intel- 
lectually correct as well as being 
one around which the Labour Party 
could unite, Crossman once wrote 
to Bevan ; “ I am an Intellectual, 
which means that though 1 have 
warm personal feelings, my loyalty 
Is primarily to ideas and to chasing 
ideas In argument, which Is the 
only way I can think." Like many 
intellectuals in politics, he felt the 
rootlessness and vulnerability of tills 
pursuit and clung with all the more 
determination to the idea of Party 
os the stabilizing framework of his 
political life, in the 1950s these 
two strands of his personality were 


Information, please 

formation about the cartoonist or . 
any of his associates, especially 
: the writer William Caine (1873- 
: 1925) ; fOr a biography. 

A, S. Anderson. 

■ Moorland House, Burrawbridge, 
Nr • Bridgwater, Somerset TA/ 
ORG. 

Hannah Lightfoat : any. . information 
' gating to the Mystery of Hannah 
Ughtfoot and her relations -with 
; George III; am also anxious to 
contact any relatives or • descen- 
dants of tne. writers Mary Lucy 
Pandered add John Lindsey (John 1 
St Clair Muriel), , both of whom' 
researched her story,;. 

. ' Rev J. SL Thomson. 

. 297 Ettrlck- Street, Invercargill," 
New Zealand, • - 

Popular literature : I have been com- 
missioned by a London .publisher 
to compile a Companion to Pop- 


just about compatible, even though 
it cost, him an ulcer and meant 
ending up on the bosom of Harold 
Wilson v the only politician who 
cared little enough about the issues 
to adopt Crossman’s , stance In a 
cynical fashion for Party .purposes. 
In the Labour Party of the 1980s I 
like to think it might have been 
another matter. 


.liter Literature which is to In-. 
elude brief references to authors 
who have been active Iii this 
field. Some df them seem to have 
disappeared without trace, and 
it would bO' of great' help in com- 
pleting this record if readers . 
could supply ■ any , biographical 
information. About the following:. 
Fanny; Eden:' A.- M. Bellerby; 
Isabel- Bel lerby j Ada’ Boiler by.; 
H. Jsscotblnman ; Joan Halifax ; 
Elton Harris ; Florence Hodgkin- - 
son Hope i Hannah B. Mackenzie:* 
Mabel Malden: M. B. MOh- * 

well : Madge Ambrose J Madge 
Crichton • Henry St John Cooper i . 
Ethel F. Heddle ; Crichton Mflne ; 
Anhf* O; Tibbitts ; F. A. Wellesley- 
Smithi. May Wynne, : •: : 

■ Victor E, Neuburg. 1 
School of Llbrarianshlp, The 1 Poly*, 
techrilc of North London, 207- 
• JZ5 Ejssax . Road,: : Islington* 
London N13PN. 
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The way to beauty 


By Victoria Glendinning 

NORMAN MAILER : 

Of Women and Their Elegance 
Photographs by Milton H. Greene 
287pp. 124 plates. Hodder and 
Stoughton. E12.50. 

0 340 2 3920 4 

This glossy and seductive publica- 
tion recharges the batteries of 
several fantasy love affairs of long 
standing — between Marilyn Monroe, 
and iNonnan Mailer, between the 
photographer 'Milton Greene and 
Marilyn Monroe, between Marilyn 
Monroe and 'her own image, and 
between all men and their desirous 
image of all women, which is, often, 
Marilyn Monroe. Mailer’s text is 
a fictional interior monologue: 
“-Perhaps we may call this an 
imaginary memoir, an as- fold- to 
book, a set of interviews that never 
took place between Marilyn Monroe 
and Norman 'Mailer.” It is a book 
of warring illusions. He writes: 

If (Marilyn iMonroe has been 
treated iwith more intimacy than 
Is my right, well, blame Milton's 
photographs. They toll us so 
much about women in general 
and Marilyn In particular that 
I am encouraged to take these 
chances with my imagination. 
After all, the pictures speak of 
those little mysteries women 
traverse on their way to beauty, 
and that as we know is the begin- 
ning of all legend. 

But botnreen intimacy, or the illu- 
sion of intimacy, and legend, there 
Is a black hole. Into which Norman 
Mailer has tumbled. At least I 
sincerely hope he has. 

One of the main preoccupations 
that he has given Marilyn Monroe 
is the pursuit of elegance: It is a 
word that has considerably more 
meaning and weight in American 
than in English. Milton Greene's 
distinguished photographs make her 
seem very elegant, and very myst- 
erious. The title Of Women and 
Their Elegance is a cover for the 
fact that the book comprises a port- 
folio of photographs by Greene of 


other women as well as Marilyn — 
some of them standard fashion shots, 
but mostly portraits of actresses, as 
well as one or two street scenes and 
a still life. As a commentary ort the 
photographs, Mailer's text is in- 
adequate. But one has to make 
allowances for obsession. 

Mailer's Marilyn does not feel 
sho is elegant. She has noticed that 
men who " read a lot of books " 
are flattered to be told that they 
would “really be a tough guy in a 
rumpus ” ; similarly, she longs to 
be -told, “Marilyn, you partake of 
elegance itself ", because she feels 
like a tramp. " I invariably appear— 

I hate this word — a li title vulgar.” 

Milton Greene and his wife Amy 

— “tiny as a nightingale” and in- 
dubitably elegant — take her over. 
Amy takes bar shopping in New 
York. The raw material that is 
Marilyn is exquisite, but very raw. 
She has no idea how to dress: 

II Money may be cabbage, but 
cleavage is cleavage”, is all she 
knows, or thought she needed to 
know. It is hard not to feel she was 
right. Khlckerlesa, and exuding rank 
whiffs of “natural odor” in Saks 
and Bon wit Teller, in the serious 
pursuit of elegance, she causes 
raised eyebrows. So Amy hustles 
her back to the St Regis Hotel and 
has the couturier Norman NoreM 
bring his creations up to them. 
" Elegance is magic ", Novell help- 
fully tells Marilyn, and ithen, be- 
hind her bade, “Oh I if only die 
had another inch on her neck 1 

Shortnecked but learning fast, 
Marilyn reads about Josephine 
Bonaparte, Emma Hamilton, and 
Mesdames Scantier and de Pompa- 
dour, in books supplied by Amy. 
Unhappily both Rainier of Monaco 
and Mr Onassis pass her up for 
other elegant ladies, and it is not 
until she is in England making The 
Prince and the Showgirl with 
Olivier that she comes up against 
elegance head on— nod nates it. 
She meets the Queen and Princess 
Margaret, who do not respond to 
her sallies, "They looked at me 
like two turnips. The test of a 
real lady, I decided, Is that they 
let you do the work.” 

Elegance proves a chimera. At 
a dinner party given by the Oliviers 
she thinks sne has found it, and 


tells Sir Laurence so. No, he says, 

his environment is just “something 
you buy off a rack”. Really ele- 
gant, he whimsically tells her, was 
the man who used to go into Tor- 
toni’s in Paris and order a vanilla 
ice-cream and a strawberry Ice- 
cream. Then he would “ slip the 
vanilla into the right shoe and the 
strawberry into the left. Then he 
would put them on and walk out. 
Now, that, Marilyn, is elegance.” 
He also told her that elegance was 
built on the idea that one must 
choose: “You simply cannot order 
every dessert." This excites Mari- 
lyn very much. “ Something in the 
way he said it had me near to faint- 
ing." Meanwhile Arthur Miller, a 
gaunt shadow in these pages, is be- 
coming bored and jealous. 

The point that Mailer, under all 
the jokes and titillation, may be 
making is that she had elegance all 
the time — in relation to the camera 
and to her profession. She is at 
once, he suggests, the camera’s ob- 
ject and the camera’s eye, seeing 
herself being sexy. She wants both 
to be the sexiest girl in the world 
and an elegant lady. “ It's normal 
to feel two tilings at once”, and 
one has two souls as one has two 

E arents. If they are not on speak- 
ig terms, you break down, as 
Marilyn did. 

Mailer invents a sequence of ex- 
travagant, extended and degrading 
sexual experiences to explain her 
emotional fragility. But he is too 
busy Indulging himself —'being, at 
once Marilyn's lover and Marilyn 
herself— to do more than sketch in 
the pain. IHe has her say that she 
has monthly periods like “national 
emergencies” because her insides 
are ui tatters after twelve abor- 
tions— ibut “let us not go into 
that ”. Quite so : it would make the 
poor girl too real. This is a fun 
book. He has iter say she mourns 
her lost babies, and worries whether 
one of her two personalities is a 
murderer. But describing her, 
alone and frightened, looking at 
her reflection in a mirror in a Hotel 
room like a Jean Rhys heroine, he 
cannot do better than give her im- 
precise, symbolic little griefs that 
do not add up to despair. 

His " intimacy * with her is false 
and venal. It means, for him, dwell- 


The career of glamour 
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By Mark Amory 


SHERIDAN MORLEY : 

Gertrude Lawrence 

227pp, Weldenfald and, Nlcolson. 
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Charm (s what Gertrude Lawrence 
must have had, any amount of 
charm, great geherosltyi some cour- 
age and not. much ' else. ‘Many 
people can' persuade individuals 
that they are witty and intelligent 
add that any; little faults should be 
overlooked: she could persuade 
whole audiences that, .sne was 
beautiful, that she was : not singing 
flit and that if' she was overacting 
then over-acting was .what they had 
paid to 1 - watch. This . gift carried 
her to the height of her, profession' 
and, just, kept h«r there. •. 

But oharnb can only be experi- 
' enced fn the original. Her record- 
ings and . p few bad films are all 
.that remain to Uqt at Why; she. was 
;. k great star/ .' Words like ’fshknmer^ 
fog’!; 1 .indU qbitksilver”.' 1 . make 
xlalms,, bnt do - not :• fdally -.convey 
■'Wtatj.wta special about; her, That 
- fcmte thing .-can; : be 
, . front : this book. When- 

''«¥«■ Gertrude. .Lawrence Is quoted 
djrictly.CsTie Sounds banal and 
rushed, to; do 
,hef bidding* . sent her. (Were, Iper- 
-.^dtd^ier I mo, new ■■ myn. | .This 

problem 

tas- .solved adroitly, 


always insisted that she did. But 
nor was our first memory the 
crunch of carriage wheels in the 
drive. Because neither of our 
famlllee had drives.” Unlike Coward 
she W as ashamed of her background 
and ignored or romanticized it later. 

After only three years of small 
parts ond understudies In touring 
shows, she was summoned to the 
West End by Ajldrf Chariot, the 
reigning king 1 of Intimate revue. 
Beatrice Lillie was the star of Some 
and decdntly pretended to be ill so 
as to give Gertrude Lawrence a 
chance j but only for one night. 
A year later, In 1917. she /really 
did have a. riding accident and her 
new friend had two months to estab- 
lish 1 herself before she 1 received ' a 
message " I don't know ; about the 
horse but I'm fit to work again ”, " 

. Gertrude Lawrence's career was 
now -properly launched and if It 
■faltered from time: to time she bed 
only herself to blame: she was 
often unprofessional, fooling around 
and changing her performance 
every night out of boredom. An 
undlicriminatlpg 1 social ; snob,- who 
thought peers good ; and ' i royalty 
/better, she gave as much attention 



An unusually composed Marilyn from the book reviewed here. 


lng on her sweetly sluttish ways and 
her genteel aspirations and imagin- 
ing her— maybe correctly, It doesn’t 
matter — being moistly " turned on ” 
by her own self as they shoot the 
scene in The 'Seven Year Itch 
where she stands on a subway 
grating and her skirt blows over 
ner head. 

Marilyn Monroe is a legend 
because she was — to use a Mailer 
word— “stellar”, and because she 
died before her star waned. This 
book, pictures apart, is chiefly 
about Norman MSaUer, even though 
he does not figure in it. One of 


to aodal climbing as to work. She 
also went in for dismal practical 
jokes such as stuffing keyholes with 
soap or sewing up coat-sleeves at 
the cuff. Marriage to a talent scout 
did not fit in with her glamorous 
new world and she added two more 
items to the list of things she 
could not manage : she was a rotten 
wife and mother. Her daughter, 
remarkably - unembittered, com- 
agents: “It wasn’t really that my 
mother Intended to be unkind or 
difficult; It was just that she could 
never discover precisely what a 
mother was supposed to do. Our 
relationship was a disaster.” 
Though her name is, more closely 
associated with Noel Coward, she 
rose^ t6‘ fame with Beatrice Lillie 
and Jack Buchanan, with whom she 
sang "Liraehouse Blues” in A to 2 
In 1921. In 1923 she had a success 
. with “ Parisian . Pjer rot " in Coward’s 
London Calling and when Chariot 
took Lawrence, Lillie and Buchanan 
to. New York, they triumphed there 
too. 1 In ■ 1926 she moved' oh to 
musical comedy with George and 
Ira Gershwin’s Oh, Kay I in which 
; ahe iang “Someone .to jVatch Over 
■ Me”, and In 1929 She succeeded 
, ip a straight play. Candle-light . ; 


Coward cabled:. “Legitimate at 
last. Won’t Mother be pleased.” 

Not a bad decade, during which 
she had also acquired a rich and 
attractive lover on either side of 
the Atlantic. If one of these was 
rendered unacceptable by the Groat 
Crash, her own finances .were, 
though chaotic, still healthy. Even 
a couple of years later, when sho 
said to Beatrice Lilllo that she had 
taken a house in Berkoley Square, 
It was still a Joke to (be told “Woll, 
you’ll just have to put it back again, 
won’t you ? ” 

The 1930s saw her two appear- 
ances in end with Coward* which 
have conditioned our memories of 
her. (First and most important was 
Private Lives, which was thought 
at the time to ibe a flimsy affair, 
kept afloat by the personalities of 
the istars. for whom it was written. 
There -4s a rumour that a rough 
film was made of the original pro- 
duction by the Hollywood studio 
that had bought the rights and 
wanted to see what .they had got; 
but Mr iMorley does not mention It. 
Tonight at Eight Thirty , six years 
later was ■ a comparable . peak and 
:an astonishing feat in that ahe and 
Coward, who- might , have seemed 
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the properties of stars Is thti 
wagons can be hitched to (hem. 
What is required to sustain a legend 
is an image — in this case on the 
screen, or In a photograph by 
Milton Greene — of lost perfection: 
Brightness falls from the air, 
Queens have died young and fair, 
(Dust hath closed Helen’s eye. . • . 
“Three cheers for Marilyn, ih*». 
three cheers for Helen of Troy , 
thunders die star-stud — awestruck 
whore-struck iMailer, black Mailer, 
male-a-minute chain-mailed Noroan 
conquering Mailer. Thorei M 
business like show business. 


limited to one manner of pM"* 
danced, eanfl atid acted in. 
different acconts nndi moods in nine 
plays, three of which were per- 
tormod each night. But it 
standing In a white dress in jw 
cruelly deceptive imoouugWi 
we know, remember and -want. 

There were triumphs to come- 
Nymph -Errant, Lady in the . 
but the second half of her lire *! 
Inevitably Lite evorytlay 
showbiis folk. Gertrudo Lftvffon , 
roolly was generous to u fault 
spent “Hko an entire [Jwj A 
drunken sailors ", hut her 
money trotSbloa nra not venr » 
torostlng. iMlddle-ngo is fowl ®. 
skilfully handled, a husband vn» 
can put up with hor Is fauna M 
stuck to. The Americans »» 
usually more generous iwlni . 
tlon and when the -British sujTJ 
seemed low she left.onhr Pj a V 
once In -London after 193€ i andjf'j 
in a contrived drome, Sepwnw 
Tide. In America she toured . w 
tonsively and appeared maimy 
revivals, notably Pygmalion- 

Mr Morley, perhaps wUeJy, do« 
not milk the last scene tor ® 
la worth. Gertrude Lawrence 


ot oer career, ana as 
_mflSL expeWve Xn&rnW 4 Jg ure 
meretelti musical 1 
would have been crushing* it ^ jj 
triumph in America ««d L* Lane 
on, planning to come to Bruiy 
In Coronation year. Then bb 
( and even friends) to**®", dje 
that ahe -was no longer up . n Sf 
role ; that her voice was no * “J 
adequate. There were . 
audiences that bpoed. < yj: e fl ue 1 
the fickle public, or, anyone, jjj, 
know that she was <| espfH ?he ol« d 
Suddenly, aged fifty-four, 
of cancer. What a film B Wg, 
U .11 ,A film 11 


oc cancer, -vnyn “ * — 2 ,,-, it aw 
have all made— -but the fita 
make, -Star was i glgan^c J* ^ 
Jqlie Andrews ^orreildo^l^. 
cast as Lawrence. This now ^ 
worthier snemorial, and thoug f 0 r. 
doo. not hold 


-Ugm 01 wr JWOUBy a . 

tbe glamohr seanls cUmio^ 
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In the astronomical present 


MARTIN AMIS: 
Other People 
224pp. Cape. £5.95. 
0 224 01766 7 


We knew where we were with 
Martin Amis’s fiction, or thought 
we did. Black humour, metropolitan 
satire, -Swiftian obsession with 
the bodily functions — with three 
novels ana a handful of short stories 
the boundaries of his fictional world 
looked to have been decisively 
drawn. But where are we now? A. 
young woman wakes in an institu- 
tion of some kind. She walks down 
Its corridors with "heavy curved 
extensions ” attached to her feet. 
She watches packs of “ trolleys ’’ 
charging noisily along the streets. 
She classifies people, bizarrely and 
it seems arbitrarily, into six dif- 
ferent kinds. She gazes upwards at 
“ extravagantly lovely white crea- 


tures— fat sleepy tilings” and 
" slow-moving crucifixes ”. She feels 
to be on the verge of some “ Inscru- 
table, ecstatic human action She 
appears to have lost her bearings ; 
ana so have we. 

Other People is subtitled “ A 
Mystery Story ” and like most mys- 
tery stories withholds its chief 
secret until the end. But one of ita 
mysteries— (Martin Amis’s dhange of 
style, end Che resources he draws 
on in order to bring it about — is to 
be solved by looking not at the last 
page but at the hack cover. This 
shows the author sitting, cigarette 
in hand, reading what we can just 
about make out to be the New 
Statesman, a magazine of which he 
was once the literary editor (and 
it's the arts pages he’s perusing), 


but which he left in order to write 
full-time. The photograph is per- 
haps a way of reminding cognos- 
centi that one of Amis's achieve- 
ments on that paper was to give 
some prominence to a poetry which 
specializes dn presenting the fand- 
liar world through the eyes of a fas- 
cinated alien— a poetry associated 
with Craig Ralne, Christopher Reid 
and others which Ihss since been 
given the name “ Martian ”. Other 
People is a Martian novel — not the 
first perhaps (William Golding’s The 
Inheritors end a host of science fic- 
tion novels have prior claims) and 
not the whole way through but to an 
extent that suggests he Has adopted 
some of the techniques of recent 
P° etr Y for his own ends (the fact 
.WV , namo ls 011 anagram of 
Marti an Ism 11 may not be entirely 
betide the point). 

Amis is a self-confessed raider 
of others' texts, and makes no 
attempt to concoal the borrowings 
(especially those from his contom- 
jowrie?) of Other People. Indoed 
the shift in mode Is one which 
me second chapter explicitly 
draws attention to. " Between our- 
selves, this Isn’t my style at ull 
really. Tho choice wasn’t truly 
mine, although I naturally exercise 
in 8 ? e , e °* control. It had to be 
Sfe ... she asked for It,” 
oho is the heroine, Mary Lamb, 
wno— as the voice also tells us at 
point— appears to he going 
inrough an experience not' unlike 
#n )?wia. She is also, it 9eems, 
Buttering from nominal aphasia, o 
complaint which afflicts George 
Zpyer In Kingsley Amis's Ending 
t/p snd which is defined, there :.as 
.fpnaltlon In which the suf- 
ferer finds It difficult ' to remember 
ii 3 * Common terms, • the names 
of familiar objects'”. For Mary, 
wne suggests, the 
j ■, 8 a riddle, and we ate forded. 
I- u® V c ? rta l n amoilnt of decoding 
her . ochalf. Those “ heavy curved 
odenaions” must bo: shoes, those 
cars, 1 those crucifixes 
inti* « ■ * e white . creatures (and 
Si' • recurrent 

boated htirsery toys V, 
nf ni jHjJ® leyabouts”: and “ ghosts 
on ) clouds.'^ And so It goes 
again ■ qqlfo so bewil- 
“ • v - V”® ch aptet. The 

paoe/ tw ,*]P udged - ?reiy 

daV « 5Si'ii ame ^ * ent every 
■ritfl Alert on Its hurt Wnsoa 


Pages” section of Craig Raine’s 
The Onion, Memory : 

She thought about the jobs she 
nod seen other people doing, and 
the special kinds of time they had 
to sell. They were all the 

n i^»i tei i L l " e ‘ r conspiratorial 
ax ills. The grocer with his lumpy 
racks, the adroit swivel of his 
paper bag, the jerking centipedic 
apparatus that dealt him money: 
but he had food to sell (layered 
like ammunition in a cave), as 
well as time. The bus-conductor, 
clambering through the day with 
his expert handhold, yelling 
news about his progress, unravel- 
hug his costly paper from the 
machine beside his moneybag : but 
as well as time he had the bus he 
shared with the man in front, 
and the travel they sold. Who 
paid the roads weeper for his 
■buckled back, the gladiatorial 
dustmen with their poles and 
shields, the policeman and his 
lucrative swagger ? . . . When she 
walked the streets Mary often 
looked up at the spangled can- 
yons ana saw with a sense of 
glazed exclusion the people up 
there behind the high windows, 
all intent about the sky’s business. 

The proliferation of correspon- 
dences, of everything looking like 
something else, reinforces the 
novel s mam theme, which is Mary’s 
search for her double, the person 
she perfectly resembles, the lost self 
oF a former life. The search begins 
in the lower levels of society, where 
Mary is befriended by an alcoholic 
half-tramp, half-prostitute, Sharon, 
who takes her money, cleans her up 
and jialrs her off with Trev, whose 
speciality is sex with violence (“His 
two tongues wanted her two mouths. 
I can bear this, she thought; but 
there was more . . .”). Mary batters 
his face with a brick, runs for it, 
and hides out with Sharon’s 
alcoholic parents, Mr and Mrs 
Botham who allow her to go about 
educating herself in enrnest. She 
explores her body (“the seven 
rivers, the four forests, the atonal 
music of her insides ”), reads Shake- 
speare and Jane Austen, gets to 
know London. The idyll ends when 
Trev comes for his revenge: he is 
repelled, but in the process Mr 
Botham's back is broken and Mary 
has to move on. 

Breakage is a dominant motif In 
tho novel and wherever Marv goes 
she leaves e trail of destruction be- 
liind her : broken backs, broken 

t aws, broken noses, broken necks, 
roken spirits, broken hearts. Her 
next home Is a hostel for girls who, 
as we are told, have “gone out 
too deep in life ” (the image recalls 
Stevie Smith's poem “Not Waving 
But Drowning , with its line “I 
was much too far out ell my life ”), 
Mary stays thorc long enough to 
find a job os washer-up -in a caffi 
and then moves Into a squat 
(“ squats are rich people’s houses 
v/herc poor people come and live 
when (the rich people aren’t look- 
ting”) with two men from work. 
Russ arid Alan are a re-working of 
Gregory and Terry In Success. Russ 
is sum, loose, sidling end in some 
ot the. novel’s funniest scenes fanta- 
sizes about his peremptory treat- 
ment of famous film actresses 
(“ Guess whose turn it was for the 
Chop this time? Ekberg”). Alan 
fe pale, frightened and prone to 
wrench fistfuls of hair from his 
scalp, thus adding to ati already 
serious baldness problem. Herd are 
the classic dualities of Martin Amis’s 
fiction : buoyant self-assurance as 
against self-loathing, preening, arch- 
ing, craning and gliding as against 
whining, whinglng, fawning end 
breaking down. But, as in Success, 
die gap between the two gradually 
narrows : . Russ is hung up about 
being, illiterate; it is Alan who 
maneges to sleep with Mary ; -and 
the rivalry of the two men proves 
to be.a form of mutual dependence, 
a desperate double apt. 

■Mary's , search for her own 
double is meanwhile proceeding. - 
Through the mysterious policeman. 
Prince, who is. called. in on each of 
her Various-: mishaps, she learns 
about Apiy Hide, a girl whose 'dis- 
appearance has led to a man being 
held od a murder charge. Is Mary 
herself ; A«w Hide? . Attempts to 
determine wv!$ take her to Amy’s 
old; house, where $he discovers that 


By Blake Morrison 

for her ultimate revelation, and 
with whom ahe tis paired in yet 
another strange doppelganger. “ I 
thought only 'berks’ dogs were called 
Prince", someone remarks, but the 
name also suggests nobility and per- 
haps deliverance ; and Mary (herself 
according to (Russ, "talks like a 
fuckin princess”. Conversations be- 
tween tne prince and princess are 
full of misunderstandings, but elso 
have metaphysical overtones : 

“ Yes, I went there.” 

“Any joy? " 

“ No, 'it was very sad.’’ 

“ It didn’t take you back.” 

“ No, I’m still here "... 

“I just want to show you the 
sights, that all " 

“ What sights ? ” 

“ You’ll see.” 

Before she meets her destiny, 
however, Mary has one more 
strange experience to go through. 
She moves in with Jamie, who’s 
rich, attractive and already has 
three girls In his flat, maybe four 
(“ Perhaps Augusta was two girls 
too . . . Augusta's real .tame was 
Janice”). These new flatmates are 
leisured enough not to have to 
work (“They did things, but they 
didn’t do anything”) and as they 
move about tney “ bob ”, a synonym 
for self-confidence in Martin Amis’s 
vocabulary. But when Mary and 
Jamie are left alone together at 
Christmas, they let the place run 
down (there are echoes here of 
Ian McEwan's The Cement Garden ). 
A Gothic mood takes over. Mary 
prepares supper, cooking a “mur- 
dered ” (supermarket) chicken, 
but failing to remove the innards : 
to Jamie it looks like “ Keats’s 
last cough ”, but he eats it none the 
less — as he does, also, the even 
more ghoulish meals that follow. 
This is die grand bouffon within tile 
grand guigtiol. The scenes are full 
of blood and gore, and we antici- 
pate that Mary’s fate will be 
similar. 

Though It has its twists and sur- 
prises to the end, tihe plot of Other 
People is somewhat perfunctory. 
Order is imposed through a three- 
part structure and through the 
aggressive two- word chapter head- 
ings (“Don’t Break”. “No Need", 
" Last Things " and so on), but there 
is none of the tightness and narra- 


tive subtlety of Success. Interest is 
concentrated, instead, an the play- 
ing off of two narrative voices: 
one knowing, the other unknowing. 
The latter Is Mary’s or something 
like it, bemused by “ the astronomi- 
cal present The identity of 
the second voice remains a puzzle 
until the final pages, and is 
indeed the novel’s chief thriller 
element. Snappy and snappish, this 
voice 'hectors the reader, corrects 
misapprehensions, parades its fami- 
liarity with the ways of the world. 
At times it seems to be an authorial 
voice exulting, in self-conscious 
post-modernist fashion, In its om- 
niscience and control. At other 
times we suspect that It must belong 
to ifhe person at the heart of the 
novel’s crime mystery. These im- 
presslons are perfectly compatible, 
of course: booh people may be 
, to consol Mary's outcome : 
both have the power to kill her off. 

There Is in the end no single 
answer to this novel’s mystery, but 
if there were it might be simply: 
literature. Other People leaves a 
trail of literary references and 
clues. There are no prizes for 
spotting that the unidentified pas- 
sage which Jamie approvingly reads 
out is from Lolita ; but this Is not 
merely another example of Martin 
Amis expressing his Hdmiration for 
Nabokov, it is also a hint that there 
are connections between the paedo- 
phile Humbert and the last page of 
Other People. Yet (Nabokov Is per- 
haps less of an influence on the 
novel than is Joseph Heller. The 
scenes in which Prince takes Mary 
on a nocturnal trip through Londoq 
(“ Life nearly overloaded Mary that 
night ") are strongly reminiscent of 
Yasser lan’s last trek through the 
nightlife of Rome, though filtered, 
perhaps, through Martin Scorcese’s 
film Taxi Driver. There is also a 
more general debt to the inversions, 
paradoxes and logical ill ogle ox 
Catch-22 and Good as Gold: the 
girls at the hostel are admitted if 
they are in trouble and are made 
to leave if they ere in trouble ; 


suicide is a risky business ; “ police- 
men look suspicious to normal mur- 
derers ” ; “ If you don’t feel a little 


mad sometimes . . . you must be 
out of your mind The new apho- 
ristic element in Marlin Amis's 


fiction aspires to a kind of poetry — 
indeed two of the above aphorisms 
were first primed as part of a poem. 
And he also draws on other poets 
a good deal : there are “ skunk 
hours ” by courtesy of Robert 
Lowell, and in the climatic scene, 
when Mary thinks “Oh father . . . 
my mouth is full of stars ”, we get 
a straight lift from Charles Caus- 
ley’s *' Song of a Dying Gunner 
AA I ” (" Oh mother my mouth is 
full of stars ”). “Reading might 
hold the key to any order the world 
disclosed” Mary decides: and Mar- 
tin Amis’s own reading o-f “ other 
people" is a key to this novel. 

Weaknesses remain, many of 
them legacies of an earlier style. 
The various lists in the book have 
an air of Christmas competition- 
setting smart-aleckry (“Sne read 
The Nice and the Good, The Long 
and the Tall, The Quick and the 
Dead, The Beautiful and 
Damned ”) ; a good many of the 
epigrams look clichS-d, crass or 
soft-centred (“It is harder, being 
yourself than it is being drunk , 
"Don’t eat fear soup. Send it 
back ”, “ Love Is only the most you 
can feel, that’s all love is ”) i and 
the view of women promulgated in 
the novel Is not calculated to win 
Martin Amis many feminist friends 
("How shameful, really, that when 
women tried to be free of men and 
6trong In themselves, they Just 
watched the way men were strong 
and -copied that ”). It must be 
said, moreover, that Other People 
is not halfway as funny as Martin 
Amis’s previous books. But it has 
the look of a novel that is opening 
up new possibilities for Its author. 
Tne famous "Anxiety Top Ten” of 
The Rachel Papers gives way here 
to a redefinition of the Seven 
Deadly Sins (“ venality, paranoia. 
Insecurity, excess, carnality, con- 
tempt, boredom and the change 
seems symptomatic of a shift from 
contemporary satire to the 
contemplation of more universal 
verities. In an unprogrammatic 
way the novel explores notions Of 
time, identity and self-respansi- 
bility ; and It creates its own bleak 
universe in which lost souls wander 
vainly In search of the perfect 
match, the “ other people ” who 
might make them whole. 


Escaping from love 


By Mark Abley 

RUDOLF NA88AUBR : 

Reparations. 

255pp. Cape. £6.50. 

0 224 01882 5 

It Is rare to find a novel that suffers 
from Its brevity, but Rudolf 
Nassauer’s Reparations might well 
have been a hundred pages longer. 
Compressing forty years and as 
many characters into three curt 
sections, it explores the permanent 
scars left by Nazism on the sur- 
vivors among a family of wealthy 
Frankfurt Jews. Hermann Mann 
and Nathaniel Becker are cousins, 
friends and business partners, and 
in 4pite of the venom directed at 
.them during the early years of the 
Third Reich they refuse to # leave 
Germany. Even after Nathaniel has 
died of a stroke and his firm is in 
Aryan' hands, Hermann lingers on. 
In 1940 his wife And son manage 
to escape to Switzerland through 
occupied France, thanks to the sacri- 
fice-: of Hermann, who gives himself 
up at a border-post so that his 
family can scurry past unnoticed. 
“ When- qur fathers die Nassauer 
reflects,' “we inherit them, the 
twitch in their cheek or the poise of 
their hand, dexterities which lie 
hidden in ua until we take over’!- 
Eor Hermann's son Tbbyi growing 
effortlessly' Info marriage,, man- 
hoodj and a profitable career ' in 
England,., the past 'is another 
country. '.But Its demands cannot 
,be resisted forever: Toby knows 
that as long; as he remains -safely 


“ To escape from love Is valid 
preaching . . ./but escape is a return 
we have wished for . Once he 
has returned, however, Toby finds 
that [he can expiate his past only 
by avenging It. 

Regardless of incidental felicities, 
the novel stands or falls by its 
central proposition: that Toby and 
his cousin Julius nourish such a 
fastidious hatred of Germany that 
they are prepared to spend their 
adult lives there, ruthless and 
successful, waiting for a moment 
of revenge. Their wealth brings 
little pleasure they exist to wound 
a natipn that -nas so cruelly 
wounded them. The revenge takes 


^nmg'vdumbell " b^ves to the ^ 0U8B I where she discovers that 
r0 ^iyer ; bf a nh(lnT y tlW khe rwemfcles yet another girl. Baby, 

P •" Amy’s sUster; and later to do pfq 

■ tttidht tfpme from boyn^m 1 ^ {Amy’s, now a televas on 

' “Bald- star, and one of tfhe Jew easy sallrl. 

passages .read like cal targets: in the novel. It is on 
; Pfo$fc ,i drafts:>fpi- .the “Yellow jPrbice. though, *hgt Marjr defends 

'• •' : • .1 ■ ' 


iq Londop, his father will be dis-' 
Inherited.: The nded to -recapture 
bis history and the buried 1 'self- of 
tMIdhbod spurs hJm to desert Ills 
wife, and to establish business in 
a ruined -Frankfurt who^e every 
street'; recall^ ' humiliation. As 
Nesskuer . wrote' .in hik early poem 
“ Li .. d Grey; • Room at . Dawn ”, 


shape in 1969. -when they begin 
to finance the Bapder-Meinhof gang, 
in the hope that terrorism will 
cripple a people who have, Toby 
thinks, not even begun to repair 
the damage' of tbe Holocaust. 
Unfortunately,: Nassauer • concen- 
trates so hard ton dovetailing- foot 
Into fiction that his final chapters 
are starved of character and 
emotion. The structure . of Repara- 
tions seams extraordinary here, for 
the author (never exactly loquacious) 
rapidly (becomes perfunctory, as if 
he had grown .weary of his story. • : 

Throughout the book NassaUer 
takes pains to ensure that the nar- 
rative keeps Its distance from the 
reader.' If. the tone of clinical 
omniscience Is. varied by such 
throwaway lines as “It Is Impos- 
sible to describe exactly, what 
Hermann felt at this moment. . 
the feeling of detachment . remains 
constant. Nassauer rarely permits 
us to Unger in the minds of his 
characters, . and never in thair 
bodies ; probing, commenting, ex- 
plaining, he gives us small Oppor- 
tunity to feel The Surface at the 
■book is cluttered with nqtnes, 
places and events, and in the . odd 
moments when a dream intrudes 
upon the relentless plot one has the 
peculiar, sensation that a potentially 
distinguished novel has been en- 
cased within an -inappropriate (con- 
cept, a. mistaken form. .'The persis- 


tent terseness of style seems at 
odds with the requirements of 
character and plot. Reparations de- 
pends upon the inner fire of Toby 
Mann and Julius Becker, but only- 
in a few dreams does any inner 
life show through. Nassauer, better 
at worfdng out a plot than at ci'e th- 
ing a scene, seldom rises to- much 
degree of passion (there Is one 
dreadful love-scene) ; under that 
cool scrutiny, Toby becomes as 
much an object as the gold pencil 
in his fa dier’s .waistcoat. 

The deepest alienation oxamjnod 
in the book is that of language. 
When Toby has just returnod from 
England to Frankfurt, “ he suddenly 
felt that if one language in him 
should ever war with another, Ger- 
man would Repartitions 

echoes with such bitter ware, for 
(n marrying an English woman Toby 
was merely following the practice 
Of his father, whose wife and mis- 
tress had both been English. Toby's 
second wife is French and of his 
first wife the author says: “ Embed- 
ded in him was a language she could 
never- hear or' speak.” This lan- 
guage does not consist . simply of 
words j Nassauer defines it ns “ dll 
those ' givers of : experience' which 
feed us .with endless permutations 


of knowledge, until. the day we dis- 
cover the pattern of our hunger 
Toby and Julius think of themselves 


as - Jews first and foremost, but 
they are elso Germans', and In 
their vengeance they deny parts 1 of 

themselves. .. 

. .Reparations' contains many, acute 
observations of motive and oxcusaj 
it is, however; better planned than 
imagined. Nassaupr’s adroit avoca-. 
(ion. :of Germany 1 in. the 1930s .is 
not ! matched by any of the. scenes 
in post-war, London or , Frankfurt, 
and the final . chapters stretch 
credulity on the rack of n scheme. 
Ona ntisses. In tho end,, a rith'ness 
Of , character and language r it Is 
as though the novel bias, .been 
written Ip too dls^assidnatp .- ! a 
tongue. 
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An alchemist of words 


By Alan Jenkins 

ROBERT PINGET : 

L’Apocryphe 

178pp. Paris : Minuit. 


which seems increasingly and worry- 
in alv at variance with their content. 


ingly at variance with their content. 

Here, it seemed, Pinget had found . „ 

a “ method someone remarks of the writer- 

_ . * figure in L’Apocryphe), the quality 

In more recent novels t phis scrutiny makes us draw 
Quelqu'un, Le Libera, Passacaille- s " ut ‘ n r y heartherestless 

Pinget’s :^aleh*jn!e.l ,, operations ** « jm M 

^nce^dwith memory and imagin- gj** ^ veS urg ^? jSSSS 


The fiction of Robert Pinget is oue 
of the richest, most engrossing 
achievements in French writing or 
recent years. Since 1952 his pene- 
trating and profoundly sympathetic 
novels have explored with humour, 
warmth and intelligence the central- 

f ; round of our humanity and the 
anguage through which it is media- 
ted. In spite of this, Pinget, now 
in his sixties, has not had liis due 
in attention: or acclaim, either in 
France or outside it. 

Though not forming any obvious 
sequence, PInget's works (thirteen 
novels to date, as well as half a 
dozen stage or radio plays) are 
linked in a number of ways: by the 
recurrence of invented place-names, 
settings and motifs; and through 
the figures of Mortin the writer, 
his friend the doctor, and his man- 
servant, niece or nephew. The 
earliest books established the boun- 
daries of Pin get's fictional pays: 
the villages and countryside " entre 
Fantolneo et Agapa" (the title of 
his first collection of stories). That 
pays was at onco recognizable and 
prone to dissolve into a gently “sur- 
real” invention; the idiosyncrasy 
and charm of Menu ou le matdriau 
(1952) and Le Renard et la Bouse ole 
(1955) owe much to the pro- 
tagonists' shifting, indefinite roles, 
their air of simultaneously belong- 
ing anywhere and of not fitting In. 

The Pinget country crime into fits 
own in L’inquisitoire (1962), a 
roman policier unique for Its prodi- 


pias personne, ce genre de vieux collection of memoirs diary-entries, 
{vibovis qu'il se ddbrouille, il est du notebooks and papcis left in a state 
r«?e au bout de son rouleau", of disorder by the inailre who wrote 


leased) with the hantties which fantasy dispel the illusion that we bucolique " seen on a t 

d i sea sed), w l t n e naniiseswni * _ ar& listening to a transcript of and reproduced in the 

the « ffiiiSemems Sicalis- “ actual" talk; and suggest that for or illustrations of anothc 

catching the Oniissements i no cans narminr fSr« chanters ntiemm i 


failing, the second more or less 
diseased), with the /ictntuer which 
prompt those operations, and with 
catching the " brnissements illocalis- 
ables”, the "voix de partout”, 
which obscurely give rise to his 
fictions. These novels have not lost 
their fidelity to the world of a small 
enclosed community ; but they have 


them and now being read and edited 
by one or a succession of his 
nephews. 

Both the novel and the buok- 
within-a-book take off from a few 
initial musings on a *' figure 
idAale", that of a young man, u 
shepherd ; an image " d'inspiratiou 
bucolique ", seen on a cup or vase, 


that self-aggrandizing fantasy, as 
well as ,iu unreliable memory, can 
produce ; apocalyptic nightmares 
spring ironi neglect of essential 
repairs und a series of wrangles 
with plumbers. Intrigues surround- 
ing a will, the thc-ft of a statuette, 
a manuscript destroyed or stolen 1 
inti mat ions of drunkenness or 

senility ; the fugitive presence of a 
doc tor, sinister sir anger or visiting 
tourist: the flow of this richly 
luim.ni comedy carries us forward 


the novelist, as for the narrator, 
rather more is at stake than stylish 
manipulation of plausible or fantas- 
tic imaginings. PInget's books touch 
on the nerve of something disquiet- 
Inglvi familiar: our need for lies 


and reproduced in the engravings ■ y . Ul . 0 wiiii» ,-rnivicilnn ih«« i. 
or illustrations of another book. The fej? 

first chapters attempt to draw out 1%'K 

these slender threads (figuratively K ' V.J 


gained the charge *of provlsiorial Jn^ familiart our ne 
discoveries in a much more hazard* ®nd self-deception. 


terrain : 


d ream s, Orchestrating patterns of speech, 


hallucinations, and a vision of 11 the and employing modulation and re- 


ordinary ” in which the horror and capitulation of themes in a way that 
the glory are alternately glimpsed, recalls musical composition rather 
„ , „ . „ than slmplo narrative, those books 

These later novels adopt tones of , b H ound U p-despite the pro- 

voice ranging from hnMiHj gressJve eliminadoT of the narrat- 
to the memorably poepc and if in recen , novels-with some- 
oracular; and they press or i us mul- th f ng more daunt in 8 ly personal. This 

,P k &Snfis oI view ■ S?ll?£5 is the all-important question of tone, 
the deliberate vagueness created by lhe „ recherche d * un ton » which 

tlie play of different tonalites , p| n g et spoke of in the one state- 
Pinget s lator writing also draws on ment j, e bas ma j e about his writing, 
the world of comic, scandalous or and through it the discovery of 
banal /nits divers, laced with some «■ une v £ r j t £ tout bfitement morale 
elements of thriller-mystery and a au - est j a m j e nne, mais si pro- 
louche insistence on sexual parver- f ond ^ ment enfouie sous des contra- 
ston or violent death— all- as it might d i ctions que j e n - a | que i' W t pour ce 
be reported in the accents of mar- f a i ra ». 


first chapters attempt to draw out , , .| os „r.t r iiia cowiiilata,* ' 

these slenderthrcads “ Complex ini dus rapports", “So 

leasonal d«cr7p.iouj°.Thi country. J*’ !.*}?''% 

Side - h ™n momnS ‘from mlSL' rf 

much confidence, and shared lives, and from present soli- 

Vieux th&mes, on ne les dearie pas For the rmntre and his menu- 
mais on se mdfie. Le livrc A script there is n kind of redemption 
faire ..." This could be equally which comes with the rediscovery 
the beginning of the narrator/ of a note of innocence, the accents 
scribe's fragmented commentary on uf childhood, " finies les fausses 
bis “ material " or part of the alurmcs, les terreurs dqulvoquas, 
original, fragmentary toxt ; it is l'enfancc est revenue avec aes 
certainly not far from the heart of charmes, sa voix est innocente 11 . 
Pinget’s own concerns. There arc The suggestion of inept versifying 
more uncertainties to come, here (and, behind that, of nursery- 
nir cored or pre-empted at every turn rhyme) may mock the maitre't pre- 
by the narration and the indefinite tensions to be a poet. But the same 
past/present in which everything passage draws into a pattern of 
“happens” or is imagined. sorts the earlier brief alluslonj to 

y „ j. Virgil and his Eclogues, to the image 

*S “ n « ID T Se A^ r Jf d k of toe shepherd as " le bon pasteur" 

A 1 n c ,5 ntr ® a and the child who, coming upon the 

rLpt'cd'^.e^rv fi^ or"’ .n" »« 


pressive elimination of the narrat* scribe's fragmented commentary on 
ing je in recent novels— with some- his ■« material ” or pan of the 
thrng more dauntingly personal This orlginalt fragmentary toxt; it is 
is the all-important question of tone cer *, in £ not B far f rom the heart of 


the “ recherche d’un ton ” which 
Pinget spoke of in the one state- 
ment he nas made about Ms writing. 


ment ne has made about his writing Scored or pre-empted at every turn 
and through it the discovery or the narration and the indefinite 

*■ iina uAfitA Inllt natomoi) t morale J . . . • « ■ . • 


“une v4rit6 tout bitement morale p a 8t /present in which everything 
gui est la mienne, mats si pro- K happens 11 or is imagined- 
fondlment enfouie sous des contra- 


an interrogator's questions about 
the house and village where he has 
lived for years, and from the un- 
spoken implications of his digressive 
replies a pattern gradually emerges 


ket-square conversations and cal- 
lable confidences. These are beauti- 
fully caught ; but PInget's rendering 
of tnls order of talk has more to do 
with his sense of what fuels it than 
with ventriloquism or mimetic skills. 
His verbal deftness end fluency 
serve to point up the exaggeration 
and invention, and all .the crude or 
subtle rhetorical ploys, by which we 
mask evasinesss, suspicion or 
malice. 

A further dimension springs 
directly from this: the scrutiny 
which is turned on the half-obses- 
sive, half-parodic narration even as 
a given anecdote irresistibly gathers 
momentum. Often taking the form 
of sett-caricature (“non, 11 ne gfene 


Keeping it quiet 


This art, which approaches “ une 
v6rit£” by way of lies and contra- 
dictions, is aware that accounts of 
a comically limited world— however 
effortlessly sketched— are far from 
being the whole story- The universal 
malevolence and primitive horrors 
“revealed" by fuling hearing or 
memory, or some more general 
defaillance — die “ gouffres Apouvan- 
tables” and mutilated corpse of 
Passacaille , the images of sexual 
and religious "deviance" in Table 
— are linked with a further issue : 
the approach of death and the 
passing of time. In the words of 
Cette Voix, “Comment conduire 
une existence entre la hantise du 
cimetiAre et l'horreur de la 
mAmoire ? " 

PInget's latest novel, L’Apocryphe, 
takes up this theme in a new regis- 
ter. Each chapter (there are 168, 


Pinget’s own concerns. There arc 
more uncertainties to come, 


“happens" or is imagined. 

In one sense the book reads 
easily enough. At the centre of it 
in the story of an old man, a 
respected literary figure or an 
obsessive scribbler tormented by 
the Muse, who is never far from 
dying— either through illness, 
suicide or a variety of murders. 
But his memory confuses yester- 
day with twenty-five years ago, and 


and the child who, coming upon the 
flock, “s’est Apris d'amour pour 
elles ". 

■Despite the mocking or dismis- 
sive views of them so readily 
voiced in this book, PInget's writ- 
inga-vrith In- writings — the memoirs 


day with twenty-five years ago, and as much as the maitre’s unfinished 
he interpolates In his diary “ vers or undecipherable letter-bear wit- 
cAlAbres et lea paroles sacrees con 


By Paul Bailey 

STEPHEN BENATAR : 

The Man on tbe Bridge 
218pp. Harvester. E7-50. 
0-7108 0025 8 


all of paragraph length) is, as the 

S ublishers eay, “A la fols une page 
'anthologie et l'AIAment nouveau 
d'un organisms vivant en vole de 
perpAtuel enrich Isaement " ; and 
moat paragraphs, as we gradually 
discover, include excerpts from a 


The Man on the Bridge it a curio- 
sity. It was written, l assume, very 
recently, yet it belongs in spirit with 

" unrif lin ■■ nnuaV nC ihm 


male homosexuals. It Is no accident d anthologie et l'AIA 
that the narrative is studded with d’un organisms vivai 
references and allusions to bad perpAtuel enrichlsat 
films. Most of the characters are most paragraphs, as 
out of Elstree or Shepperton; The discover, include ex 
doomed Oliver— so decent, ao ■ - 

generous, so impossibly good— kept 
reminding me of the lawyer played » B 

by Dirk Bogarde in the hilariously W-f-ol |n 7 o »\n AAn 
awful FicCtTH, facing misery and ^3 LC 1 1 CX O UdLCo 
shame with a faintly flaring nostril A 

and an arched eyebrow. Oliver can — ■ — ■ 

afford to be good : he haa a stately 
home, Metriot Park. -and a. bank By Peter KeillD 
balance in excess of £100,000. He J F 


cAlAbres et les paroles sacrees con- ness to what he calls " le besoia de 
•fondus”, lists of herbs and flowers, rompre un silence mortel, une 
records of sudden illumination of a supplication mob A qui ", LMpo- 
religious or "symbolic” kind crpphe, too, is written out of mis 
f“ mystArieux transferts, secondes need ; emerging from the unspoken 
o'extase”) along with more painful “ ressort secret" of both “un beau 
matter, “cris ae dAtresse. visions llvre " and “cette lutte contre le 
de maniaque, angoisses, prAmoni- nAant ", It yet conveys the simple 
tions .... Fragments of memoirs force of some remembered “mot 
are constantly interrupted by the d’amour". This makes it perhaps 
recollections of the mailre’s set- the most accessible work to date 
vant, neighbours and acquain- by a major writer, one who nw 
tances, telling of -his relationships trusted his darkening vision and 
with the old larbin and his its growing indirectness, paradox- 
nephews. These nephews are also ically to give to his writing • 
called le maitre (no other names greater Intimacy 1 — the paradox im- 
are used) and they are further con- posed by a process which 
fused with fhelr uncle since all of L’ Apocrypha testifies to at ° ne 
them seem to occupy one or other point : “ Lo dAcalnge s’accentue 


them seem to occupy one or other 
of his two houses. Descriptions of 
these bouses read like an inven- 


tory, but have all the Inconsistency cantiquo 


point: “ Lo dAcalnge saccentue 

entre uno annAe et In sulvante, un 
poids de silence barro la voix »u 


. 1950s: Kenneth Martin’s Aubade, 
Wplter Baxter's Look Down' in 
A .• Mercy, and Rodney Garland's The 

■ ■ i; Heart fn Exfle. Stephen Benatar's 

‘ first: book is actually set in those 

■ }< ' pye-Wolfenden • days, when tbe 

• author of A Room in Chelsea Sq uare 

dax’ed not' reveal .his name. It le a 
. period piece, composed in the wrong 
1 ' I • pjtsrlod. It - has a disconcertingly 
v: ; { dated '.charm. * 

-Stephen. ' Benatar's narrator is 
. called John Wilmot, a beautiful 

' young man who appears to find 

‘ . Gad In the novel's closing pages. 

-That .is . in I96p, His conversion .Is 

■ Li - . ao.uhcohvlnclngi and so timely,- that 

.sdspact .that, fn:1981. he Is either 
: 'fir. . ' disabled debauchee or— ntore 

Kkely^an extremely well-preserved 
•:)-i : , /, '.“lpiubby .. But one .must net aiul- 


siyes John a Jaguar XK150 for 
Christmas, Oliver's mother is 


formidable grande dame : "Slim, 
very upright still, she wore a long 
black dress adorned by a diamond 
brooch and walked with the aid of a 
gold-topped cane. Above the dress, 
the whiteness of her hair was stark,' 
dramatic”. It always is. 

.Tho best supporting player is 
undoubtedly Mamie Stark. Marnie 
is a successful novelist who lives 
in a villa in Biarritz. ‘ In true 
weepie tradition, Mamie's love life 
Is . a mess — the artistic tempera- 
ment, etc. Mamie, being' creative, 


a ANNE SMITH: 


The Magic Glass 

173pp. Michael Joseph. £6.50, 
0 7181 1986 X 


Anne Smith add her publishers 
have tried hard to hide the merits 
of her book. The Magic - Glass . 
Spread forbiddingly serose its jacket 
is . 4 muddy reproduction r of Paul 
Klee's “Child Consecrated to Suf- 
fering". And as If this broody, 
hieroglyphic mask of infant angst 


eye at religious texts: "Suffer the opening pages, a man guides s 
httle children . . . Aye, the little newcomer with lotul assur^a 
children are cortainly sufferin', through tho tangled streets. of oxen- 
&Kf— ye neednao worry about that This is an nppropriato image for 
pie doctrine of tQie Virgin Birth what Anne Smith will go An lo. ao. 
has her shaking with -precocious She knows the community 
mockery : " the Greatest Miracle mately and conducts you through « 
was t» do if and nqt get pregnant with unfultorlng exportlsa. 

these elderly-sounding reactions through a wealth of humble 
reserved for religious matters. Also fences to bumbo money how 
at the age of ten. rihe fonds off £ th swivelling motal arms Fry j 
sexual assault witK remarks like RK . B °y s chocolate; the n »vol itvri 
'Pm a ibit auld for this carry-on bubblegum, a woman with a 

. Prematurely knowing, a Juvenile 0 j e tKeso P peoDle'8 Uvoa is conveyed 
rebel about whom the author obvi- throuoh observations dropped with 

attss 3SS& 

t drag. Like him, she Is thrill- 5 t? hnvo a haSdkeriHef- 

Eh i ,&& ti,icl! wldl 

heading-matter— not 'adventure ect an(i tan *F * d * om ' 
ss in her case, but fairy tales*. Delving into the ■warrens ot w 
r incongruously In view of the' Skelf community, Anne Smiw.** 
inalist Press sentiments so rets out some very rascu*®*'^" 
lv on tap whenever she is near • things, particularly In, th® hoox 
rk or manse, Stella likes to two: outstanding set-pieces. V* 
:*»>«■ vmfd iwith tinael-tollt iTr« o! »«• ], « 
tie v Snow Queen, Thupibelina, show " In the Salvation AnBTjJffil 
areHa, 1 . and the Little Match where “air the daftles. oj 
Rough speech, scabbed knAes, .parade in jumble-sale clothes wfj 
scruffiness attempt fp camou- audience shout out wwJHJ 
the sen^toentelity : that has « a tanner for trposera l e °‘ 

^ poured into Stella's -charao- “ Nipepence for that;frock If lrr 
ipon, Jmt there .are give-away forty bust I " : Even bptter « 
f patches; where : the saccharine:, account of a penrionerslif®® 1 ° r | oeJ 
» through into - the prose ; ■ « p 0 r j* ed w local women. This ma 
y sMontfc they mt equal and, , ro be {oth funny, and movlng’ Wg 
^M-her soul opened ilka : fesStaA— 



uit Stephan, Benat^fr \ had the i 
atjdle out of hi A system 


a Getter,? ; 


respon^S bf all hivolvad 
kind of robust delifACy< . ”|he 
chronicling her wroflS- 

never seems to. .put a .1 o?t B 

... Kir. .Knitpali-iilariao nas 


sssis. 


chatter with . vital*'? . 


french history 
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The structuralist’s square of love 


EMMANUEL LE ROY LADURIE : 
L’argent, 1'amour ct la mort en pays 
d'oc 

5S5pp. Paris : Scuil. 

2 02 005674 7 

Any prospective reader of 
Emmanuel Le 'Roy Ladurie’s new 
book might be forgiven, on seeing 
the title, for expecting a -work ol 
descriptive social history bearing 
some resemblance to Montaillou . 
Only as he approaches the end of 
this substantial tome will he know 
for sure that he has been the victim 
of a brilliantly executed Intellectual 
joke, which only the most solemn 
could resent. The title li perfectly 
apt; It is the author who nas prac- 
tised that ancient mythical art of 
shape-changing, appearing before 
the astonished reader in the guise 
of a structuralist literary critic and 
a comparative folklorist. He has 
carried the transformation so far 
that he abstains from most of the 
comments a historian might be 
expected to make, and only the 
characteristic style reassures us of 
his true identity. Perhaps a 
reviewer caught unawares himself 
and forced, to venture out into 
unknown territory may be forgiven 
. for hoping that Le Roy Ladurie does 
not intend the change to be per- 
manent. The brilliance of this 
latest Intellectual firework display 
only emphasizes the severity of such 
a loss to historical studies, unlikely 
as these generally are to suffer 
from a surfeit of imagination. 

L’argent, Vamour et la mort en 
pays d’oc is essentially a discussion, 
on multiple levels, of a short 


Jean-Baptiste Castor Fabre in the 
Tate 1750s. The first fifty pages of 
the book contain the ongfnal text 
and a facing French translation by 
Philippa Gardy. lean Pont pris, to 
use die French title, has long been 
recognized as one of the finest pro- 
ducts of the occitan literature of 
the eighteenth century, and praised 
as a wry mixture of burlesque and 
realism in its portrayal of village 
life. Fabre handles his material 
with the greatest technical' 
assurance; the story is told in the 
first person, supposedly to a local 
seigneur, by its young hero, native 
of Solorguea, a village near Nfmes. 
Asked to explain why he is singing 
joyfully to celebrate tho death or 


often better placed than the hero 
in materia] terms, may complicate 
the issue further. Numerous Inver- 
sions and variants are possible, 
notably when the rivalry is between 
two girls for the favours of the hero. 
The treasure the hero lacks may be 
supplied by some kind of fraud 
against the father, sometimes repre- 
sented by the capture of the girl’s 
virtue. 

Isolated from the political strug- 
gles and ambitions of Paris, the 
Midi concentrated entirely on the 
dramas of love, with Hhoir social 
overtones — the establishment of the 
new couple as fully independent 
members of the community, and the 
transfer of wealth and power from 
one generation to the next. With 
the aid of more than fifty little 
diagrams representing the structure 
of different works, we see this basic 
plot manipulated by the popular 
authors of the period. It is vividly 
exemplified In the stories of Jean 
Font prls himself, and of his father 
Truquette. 

Le Roy Ladurie rightly points out 
that the pattern is normative rather 
than realistic : the young men only 
overcome their lack of fortune by 
improbable contrivances on the part 
of the authors, which render them 
desirable sons-ln-law according to 
the conventions of the day. He also 
writes of the “banale solendeur" 
of the "carrA d’amour”, an apt 
phrase which raises some doubts. 
With sufficient ingenuity— certainly 
in evidence here — the system can 
be fitted to almost any social 
comedy terminated by a marriage, 
while perhans concealing far more 
important differences in tone and 
presentation. 

On its wider significance as a 
phase In literary development we 
are given a tantalizing sketch of 
shifts in literary Interest from the 
troubadours to the nineteenth cen- 


ioyfully to celebrate the death of 
uiswtte, ha obliges with an account 
or his life, which begins with his 
parents' marriage a bare week 
before hfo birth. His father, a 
penniless Rouergat, then took to 
crime, until his brilliant career was 
terminated by the hangman of 
SS? 1 * Brought up by his grand- 
mother, the hero hes tricked his 
way Into the good graces of a rich 
local parvenu, whose heiress he 
•topes to marry. It would be easy if 
iJ5 could openly reveal the treasure 
JL® J* ■■ inherited from his grand- 
mother— but as this is tho product 

secret ^ at ^ 0r 8 must be kept 

fit/?* 3 intended father-in-law, how- 

t , na « made an atrociously ugly 
Pregnant, then compelled 1 the 
,1° , her - She h«s Just 
died in childbed,- sq he is returning 
°? the manage he really 
having taken the wise pre- 
caution of playing the father at his 
*»^ g 5P ia . an O attin 8 the girl prog- 
2 jiSf?* outcome of this 
splendldiy immoral - tale is left 
unknown, although the eeignefir 
wvns the storyteller that he will 
l 9 . a f , , a d end If he does not 
thl Ur *« Ul-gotten- inheritance to 
owners. ; - Far more com- 
tW * bare summary sug- 
story is full of lively 
Popular imagery ; on Injured don- 
JS.looks Tayec des yeux qui 

SS»," ei * urd ’ Bncon,,> 

^urie'a.ilrst strategy is 
fke t 0 * 1 in terms of what 
the riarri d’amour”. a 
I 16 = Went Wes as dominating 


LWw'o Wmself) 

of b n«^ y ' the same group 

the® S? 1 'gS 1 ' father, 

S > vsmssi 


; eHecdons— usually the boby .is Death. The eJannlng 
j ^ eSiSlly enough — but on sponsor takes hie audAs seriously, 
s»MP r a suitable fortune to usually enabling bis godson to 
CHS 1 roe requirements of the' become a successful doctor by 
, - • - - revealing to hhp whether each 

-. The, machinations, of 'the rival, patient will live or die. This 


By Robin Briggs 

uncanny skill wins him a bride — 
often -a king's daughter. He also 
exploits his knowledge of Death’s 
ways to «p7a«ise a trick on his 
godparent, such as imprisoning 
him 4n a container until he is 

f romised exceptional longevity for 
imself or liis bride. Sooner nr 
later, of course, Death must win. 
in some versions by extinguishing 
the candle representing the god- 
son's life. 

To have revealed so much Is 
already to approach the ultimate 
reviewer’s crime of giving the 
murderer's name ; in any case Le 
Roy Ladurie’s exposition is built up 
from a mosaic of tiny pieces, and 
cannot be readily summarized. One 
or two examples will therefore have 
to suffice. The figure and the func- 
tions of Death are divided among 
three main personifications : the 
hero's grandmother; an old accom- 
plice of his father, named Quin- 
carlot ; the seigneur who hears his 
story and advises him at the end. 
In the case of Quincarlot, he Is a 
sinister-looking villain, missing his 
right eye, <who has by implication 
betrayed the hero’s father. He now 
acts on behalf of the " protector ", 
forcing the hero into his repugnant 


tury, for whose further elaboration 
a few diagrams would have been 
well lost. Faith in the method is 
not much oncouraged by a bizarre 
attempt to apply It to Eug&ne Le 
Roy's splendid PArlgourdin novel 


part toremg the hero into his repugnant 
item m & rr ia8e, but also advising him to 
, t0 accept ft, because his bride is 
also rortain to die. Not all the parallels 
, ur ,i are so convincing, of course: some 
apt °? the numerous meanings given to 
ubts “ e matches made by the grand- 
tinly mother are more ingenious than 
can com Pe!Ung. They may be Intended 
3C ] a l to remind us of the candles in 
(age Death’s cave, or to hint at the 
nore underworld. 

and In cases like this Le Roy Ladurie 
resorts to a questionable technique 
in his attempts to push the argu- 
* “ ment home ; he winnows out details 

L Vr from dozens of versions of the tale, 
the wherever a plausible likeness can be 
ren found * might well be debated 
,l ’ how far we can safely assume that 
Li™ a Swiss version would have been 
° ec .n current In Languedoc, for all the 
pnrro human traffic between the regions. 
‘ y" In the absence of direct evidence 
invpi °* Fabre ’ s sources, all such specula- 


tions are permissible, but it does 
seem obvious that the abbA could 
not have known all the sources 
exploited by his exegete. Yet If 
there is a degree of overkill in Le 
Roy Ladurie's analysis, to point this 
out is more of a quibble than a 
serious blow at the central thesis ; 
he is careful to put most weight 
on regional versions whose ancestors 
Fabre is very likely to have known. 

At the end of this immense (and 
surely .over-long) exercise in com- 
parative folklore iand structural 
analysis, I think that the author has 
made good his general claims. Al- 
though one has an uneasy feeling 
that with this degree of virtuosity 
almost any work of literature could 
be shown to relate structurally to 
another, the resemblances in this 
case are too numerous and too deep 
to be accidental. Just how far they 
are the result of conscious manipu- 
lation by Fabre is unfortunately con- 
cealed from us, since we don’t know 
which versions of the tale lie actu- 
ally worked with. Whet then does 
it all prove, beyond the level of 
puzzle-solving? Le Roy Ladurie 
seems willing to leave the reader to 
draw fals own conclusions, apart 
from suggesting very briefly that 
such mechanisms could assist a 
transfer between the oral culture of 
the people and the written litera- 
ture of the provincial France of the 
Enlightenment. Pungent and effec- 
tive though it is, Jean Pont p ris can 
hardly sustain such claims on its 
own, but as decoded here it does 
point the way forward to a discus- 
sion of the Issues raised. One 
conclusion that certainly seems well- 
founded is that both the novella and 
the folktale are basically concerned 
with the education of the Individual 
in the harsh realities of life and 
death. 

As a bravura performance, then, 
this book is quite remarkable. Un- 
like some manifestations of struc- 
turalism^ it should be readily com- 

{ irehensible even to the uninitiated; 
t is also full of those lively asides 
one expects from des author. At 


times, however, it tends to put so 
much weight on the sign] fie r that 
the signified rather disappears from 
sight. Playing with folktales can be- 
come infectious, and perhaps the 
professor from the GollAge de 
France could be decoded as the 
Student from Paradise /Paris 
(AT1540), while his enormous pro- 
ductivity might cause the suspicious 
to think of tne Magic Mill (AT565L 
If he has misrepresented some of his 
structures, the critic can invoke 
Sign Language Misunderstood 
(AT924-B). while those who reject 
structuralism out of hand can hardly 
resist that old favourite The King's 
New Clothes (ATI 620) . 

A recent addition to Gallimard's 
"Collection Archives” is La franc - 
maeonnerie franpaise : textes et 

pratiques {Kvllle — XI Xe siecles), 
introduced by Gerard iGayot .(254pp. 
Gal'll mard/JuMiard). It contains an 
enormous amount of information 
about the varying fortunes of the 
freemasons in Fiance, the extent 
of English influence, cite rivalry of 
the Grande >Loge de France and the 
Grand Orient de Fcance, and the 
eventual triumph cl the latter. By 
1789 the Grand 'Orient de France 
had 635 lodges, and were Instructed 
In that year that they fhould " tirer 
des AvAnements Ja leqon qulls cam- 
portent". >Tn 1793 -PhOlipipe Egalite 
resigned as grand master of the 
Order, and announced “ Je pense 
qu'il ne doit y avoir aucun mystAre 
ni Bucune assemblAe seer Ate dans 
une RApubVIque, surtout au com- 
mencement de son Atablissoment". 
By 1796, however, the (freemasons 
were active again, and the number 
of Jodiges rose from eighteen in that 


year to 905 In 1814. After Nape Jeon's 
defeat the number fell rapidly again, 
to .367 in 1819, and declined slowly 


throughout the rest of the nine- 
teenth century. 



Jacquou le Croauant (1899). Admit- 
tedly the Intention here is to show 
that the pattern has broken down, 
but the “broken square” is only 
obtained by wrenching a small 
section of the novel out of its con- 
text, and disregarding the author's 
obvious intentions. 

A certain display of technical 
virtuosity for its own sake does not 
prevent this first section from 
setting Jean Pont prls very effec- 
tively in >the context of a wider 
literary tradition, and of the abbA 
Fabre'8 other works. The accom- 

f ianving survey of oedtan literature 
s thought-provoking, if occasionally 
frustrating In its obsession with 
structure. The empirical English 
reader who has stayed with the 
book through these preliminaries 
should uow take an even tighter 
hold on his seat, however, ana pre- 
pare for a aeries of mental acro- 
batics that resemble a trip on the 
big dipper. Dissatisfied with these 
relatively elementary explorations 
of his text, Le Roy Ladurie is now 
poised to unveil its true origins and 
meaning 

The abbA Fabre was apparently 
en excellent parodist, notably in 
hie occitan “ translations " of 
the Aeneid and the Odyssey into 
the 'burlesque mode. He also 
produced a work, now lost, entitled 
Les Soirdes de la Vaunage, which 
[presumably contained a collection j 
of local folk tales. 

(Le Roy Ladurie sets out to prove 
that Jean Pont mis is in fact a 
heavily disguised, even pOrodic, I 
version of the enormously wide- 1 
spread and popular fojk tale "God- 
father Deem"' (Aarne— Thompson 
332). Thd demonstration takes the 
form of structural analyses follow- 
ing tbe model used by Levi-Strausa 
In '■ bis ; treatment of American 
Indian myths. In 300 pages and 
snore than forty tables, a tremen- 
dous range of. variants on AT332 
is paraded before the reader, and 
their underlying affinities with 
FeSwe’s ipovelw ire exposed. This 
is; no simple c«*e of Hterary depen- 
dence, as a . brief smranaiy of the 
rhente of AT332 reveals. The hero 
is the son of poor peasants; die 
only godparent thoy can find for 
the baby ;iS Death; The alarming 
sponsor takes .hie dudes seriously, 
u*u all v ' enabling his .■ godson to 
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MEMOIRS 


Seeds on stony ground 


■ . . LLL-L-L. faith in non-violence to accept that 

i.iu.,,,, t\ a i; 11ci the “ institutional violence " of main- 

ny Alimony UCIIUS raining white domination can justify 

- ■ =u = violence by blacks in opposing it, 

At an paton ■ However, Jf after so much dis- 

*■«. couragemcnt in confronting some 

Towards the Mountain of the most disturbing problems of 

An Autobiography our century — racism, nationalism, 

320pp. Oxford University Press, violence;— this indefatigable man is 

£12 SO' still trying to teach us something, 

0 19 211780 7 he has chosen the most engaging 

== way ol doing it. The account of his 

™ youth and early career as a science 

H T have been a teacher all my lifo ", master, husband and lover against 
says the now septuagenarian Alan the background of the subtropical 
Pston in his absorbing Towards the beauty of Natal, and his later 
Mountain. He tells the story of hid career as a reformer of a reforma- 
first forty-five years, ending with tory for black delinquents outside 
the publication of his first novel, Johannesburg, makes compelling 
Cry, the Beloved Country , a parable reading, and culminates in the 
for our times which has sold in final excitement of Paton’s fever- 
millions round the world over the ishly composing a best-seller while 
past three decades. Towards the visiting penal institutions in Europe 
Mountain is intended as volume one and America from Borstal to 
of his autobiography — it is a sue- Alcatraz. He writes in a rigorously 
cess story but a prelude to what unman nered prose, lightened by 
some might, and do, call failure, gentle irony, sometimes breaking 
Paton himself puts his IlfotimB of into comedy — to my mind this is his 
teaching into perspective: "I was best writing yet. 
more successful in the first half of He a [ so presents his readers with 
my teaching than in the second. In B more rounded, Interesting and 
the first half I taught boys end girls, entertaining character than he has 
In the second ha f I tried to teach succeeded Tn giving us in any pre- 
white South Africans the facts of vious novel, short story, play or 
ife. but .they are a tough propos- biography, tils honesty stops just 
Won.” When Pawn wrote the hook tills s |d e of being obsessive— if he 
that was to make him -almost in- refrains from boring us with the 
stonily famous, it was during a brief w ho 1 c truth, at least one feels he is 
post-war period of liberal optimism tailing nothing but the truth, with- 
in South Africa. He had hopes of 0 ut evasions. 


becoming the country’s Director of 
Prisons and liberalizing the whole 


Paton -was born near the beg in - 


* live, a 11 tin 1, nnuiB _ I _ — 

penal system. Only a person out of Z * of . elder ! on 

touch with reality could imagine °V 8 , co f rt shorthand-writer and a 
Paton becoming South Afrfca’a schoolmistress in what was still the 
Director of Prisons today. After a British colony of Natal, though soon 
third of a century of unbroken ^ orni P art *he Union of South 
Nationalist rule the latest assessors Africa. In- spite of the variety lent 
of the country's immediate past and «• local scene by two hundred 
future write chapters with titles like thousand Indians and about a 
“The Failure of Political Liberal- million Zulus, the provincialism of 
ism ” end give extensive quoi&tiona the white Natallans was such that it 
from Paton himself to exemplify Is alleged to have driven the writers 
liberal naivety. Black national in Boy Campbell and William. Ploraer 
critics cite him, among others, to into permanent. exile abroad. How- 
show how even the best of whites ever, Paton, coming along a little 
cannot shake off “the shackles of later, Felt no such cultural panic: 
history", Paton himself has edged “We lived in a multilingual and 

far enough away from his dogged multicultural country, ... It was a 

Separation and survival 


life as rich, though with a different 
kind of richness, as any life in 
Europe." He threw himself into this 
life first at the little white univer- 
sity college of Natal (115 students), 
immersing himself in the arts nearly 
as much as in the sciences, broaden- 
ing his Christianity from the Christ- 
adelphianism of his parents to 
Anglicanism, and emerging as a stu- 
dent leader. He finally found his 
vocation in education. “ I became a 
schoolmaster”, he says, “and dis- 
covered that for teaching I had been 
born.” 

The most fascinating part of this 
autobiography starts when, at thirty- 
two, Pston turns from a conven- 
tional educational career to take 
charge of 400 black youngsters at 
Diepkioof in the Transvaal. This 
new departure was brought about by 
a combination of a long illness, the 
reading of a book on youug delin- 
quents, and the arrival of Paton's 
friend, the great white hope of the 
liberals, Jan Hofmeyr, in office as 
Minister of Education. Shrugging 
off the bougainvilleaed cosiness of 
Pietermaritzburg and the dis- 
approval of his wife, Dorris, Paton 
went off to liberalize the lives and 
education of young discards from 
the slums growing up around the 
Wltwatersrand, South Africa’s main 
mining and industrial area. 

On his second day as Principal 
of the forbiddingly barred and 
guarded reformatory, Paton was 
present at “ the opening of the 
cells ” : 

The stench that poured out of 
these rooms was unspeakable. 
For 14 hours some twenty boys 
had been locked up in each of 
them, with one bucket full of 
drinking water and another for 
urination and defecation. The 
lights had been burning all night, 
and In each door was a spy-hole 
through which acts of turpitude, 
such as smoking, assault, sharing 
the same blankets, and homo- 
sexual acts could be observed. . . . 
Over the next ten years, to the 
astonishment of black and white 
teachers and warders alike, the 


young teacher from Naial carried 
out a revolution in this institution. 
Barbed-wire fences, even some walk, 
come down, doors and gates opened, 
periods of play and freedom in- 
creased, trust was more and more 
Introduced, even sweets for the 
vounger and tobacco for the older 
bovs. Teaching w os siundilv im- 
proved and abscond lugs dropped 
from thirty to three per cent. 

Nobody can really understand i he 
young unless he hits some mischief 
and a touch of delinquency in him- 
self. Paton found in charge of 
discipline at Diepkioof a certain 
Captain Stewart-Dunkley, formerly 
brigade-major of the British Army 
at Poona. Indin, whose condescend- 
ing scepticism of many of the new 
reforms (and, I suspect, whose 
British assumption of superiority 
towards colonials) profoundly irri- 
tated the Principal. Discovering 
himself alone in the staff lavutory 
one dav, Paton wrote on the wall, 
“ To Hell with Stewart-Dunkley 
Wh*>n the Captain later complained 
to him of this outrageous graffito, 
Paton assured him there would be 
severe punishment for the culprit 
If caught. 

It was at Diepkioof, working with 
the staff, that Paton came into 
regular contact with Afrikaners, 
from “ red-hot Nationalists ” to 
others with broader minds. Drawn 
some way towards Afrikaner 
nationalism in his search for a 
deeper South African patriotism, he 

g rew a beard like a Boer and joined 
le mass celebrations at Pretoria for 
the centenary of the Great Trek. 
The rabidly sectarian and racial 
feeling among the majority of the 
celebrants disillusioned him, and he 
returned home to tell his wife. “ I’m 
taking off this beard and I'll never 
grow another”. But the experience 
did not turn him against nis par- 
ticular Afrikaner friends or from 
Ills affection for Afrikaner people 
as a whole, nor. did it end his 
interest in the lively and growing 
literature In Afrikaans. Afrikaners 
figure, too, among the numerous 
geniuses ” and “ great men ” 
which Paton’s generous judgment 
detects all about him. 


Nevertheless he was given good 
warning of what some of the mo « 
brillimu of the Afrikaner Intel, 
lociuuls hml in store for the future 
when attacks on his “pampering" 
of young blacks at Diepkioof began 
to appear in the Nationalist daily 
the Trans ru Jcr. The paper whj 
edited by l)r llendrlk Verwoerd 
.soon to he the “ Apostle of 
Apartheid ” in a now Rovomment 
ami later its Prime Minister. How 
somi was unsuspected by Paton and 
his earnestly lultouring liberal 

friends, Ian Hofmeyr, Bishop Clay, 
ton, Profossiir 1). T. Jabaru 
Michael Scott, Rhuiuauit Jones and 
the officials of die Race Relations 
Institute, publishers of the invalu- 
able Nihii' Relations Yearbook. They 
were still drawing up plans for a 
white " cliuui'c of heart” and 
arguing with that most realistic of 
all liberals, Professor Albert 

Hocm(6, who held that "The 
changes which will come will be 
forced on us by world-forces and 
world-events over which humanity 
has little conscious control”. 

Perhaps one can feel some 
tenuous long-term optimism about 
the South African situation because 
Alan Paton — along with other gifted 
writers — is still there, and writing 
the sequel to Towards the Moun- 
tain. Possibly the manifold excel- 
lences of this first volume of auto- . 
biography will attract aa many 
white South Africans to read it as 
it will surely have readers outside 
the country, in that case It Is jug 
imaginable that whites may recog- 
nize their real wealth, begin to 
learn the lessons which Paton and 
other writers in their midst have 
been trying to teach them for so 
long, and either before or after 
much further suffering, accept 
sharing the country in the fullest 
sense with the great moss of their 
fellow-citizens. No doubt Patou 
realizes the difficulty of reaching 
such a consummation, for does he 
not take his title from Isaiah, on 
whose mountain tho wolf shall live 
with tho sheep and the calf and 
the young Uon shall grow up to- 
gather 7 


By Dftvid Pryce-Jones 


SAUL FRIEDLANDER : 

When Memory Comes 
Translated from the French by- 
Helen R. Lane 

l£Gpp. Faber, with Farrar, Strauss 
and Giroux. £5.50. 
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Forty years have passed since the 
events described in Saul Fried- 
lander's infinitely sad and haunting 
memoir. His parents separated 
themselves from Mm in Hitler’s 
Europe; they died, he lived, The 
fear of being abandoned still rises 
in him. What experience, or history 
Jtself, has taught him. is this fear, 
fear Inks pure state, rhore terrifying 
than successive encounters with 
death- .Forty years on, he has be- 1 
come a well-known professor of 
history In a university in Israel and 


-can look back on what happened 
with ■ a sc Mar’s knowledge of 
causes and \ effects, weighing . evi- 
dence and motive, usUtg all. the ire-' 
agrees of language, None the less 

R ust and; presen; are one.:, the pro-, 
taor who’ mentions' his Wife end 
ythteo children ami .who now and 
again, reflects on contemporary 
Israel and Its predicament, is : also 
thd C.hlld who reaches out to parents. 
lOit to him for. reasons never ulti- 
mately.. understandable. Hare per- 
haps is. $omo generalized metaphor 
for , human jotieiinfess, and.it is alsa 
a. | concrete arid very moving ox- 
prpsfion or what it is to be Jewish. 
: -NFrisdUUidfei' begins with - the 
words, “I was born in Prague 
of' the. worst ■ possible moment, 
Four- t months • before ' Hitler 
■ came to power ”. His father Jan 
. w$S[ vice-president of a large Ger- 
main insurance company In Czech o ; 

' Slovakia, and a man -whoso' timidity 
or feservo made hint repress - tils, 
deeper passions 'and cum- to. books 
.find music, "I will always regrot 
"hot having had enough naturalness 
and Spontaneity as a child to take 
the: Initiative,. leap' up onto my 
father’s Jap, . and throw -«Y arms 
around his neck,” Saul's mother 


EUi came from a family who owned 
a textile factory at Rochlltz, in the 
Sudetenland. Winter images of 
Rochlltz remain; Its pine forests 
and snows — "my mother turns 
around, a pair of skis on her 
shoulder, slender and' beautiful, 
with a radiant smile and n face 
glistening with cold”. 

The Czech nurse Vlasta took him 
□n Sundays to hear the military 
band at the castle, and' on to 
church. Judaism meant nothihg to 
the Friend Hinders who were assi- 
milated : bourgeois aesthetes in * 
civilized city with no inkling' of 
the future. A holiday visit to Pales- 
tine in 1937 did not influence Hill 
to emigrate while It was still pos- 
sible, and after the journey her , 
younger brother even turned away 
from Zionism to anthroposopby.. 

Their first flight was in March 
1939, to Brno, where they ran Into 
the Invading German army and were 
redirected back' .to Prague. Their 
second flight soori- followed, across 
the Reich to Paris, "We have little 
money and are not earning any at 
all. That does not mean that I am 
sitting around . waiting for death, 
.not . ours' at- any event ; ■'Yfo must 
' manage to survive”— 40. Jan wrote 
. to a mend a; month before the war- 
The six-year-old Saul, then called 
Paul, otherwise Pavel In Czech,' was 
sent for six months, to a Jewish 
school. Orthodox children' bullied 
mm and made him a Jewish outcast 
among Jews ; they were avenging 


kind, and among them was Madame 
L. de M. who consented to act as 
a godmother. 

• By Lhe summer of 1942 the Vichy 
government Was concluding arrange- 
ments with the Germans for tne 
deportation of the Jews from France 
In accordance with the Final Solu- 
tion. Requested to remit his sover- 
eignty over French citizens who 
were also Jewish, the Vichy govern- 
ment prevaricated before reaching 
the compromise that foreign-born 
jews would <be deported first, from 
occupied and unoccupied zones 
alike. Children were not to be 
spared. Under German direction, 
the French bureaucracy and ooNca 


across the French border, and so 
to the Germans. A final letter from 
EUI to Madama L. de M. said that 
they had been . misinformed : 

f Brents with children wore allowed 
nto Switzerland ; the presence of 
their son .might therefore have 
saved their lives. What condemned 


themselves upon him for what the 
gentiles had done to them. In June 
1940, as Paris and the north of 


Franca were occupied, the family 
left, on a third' flight, to the tiriy 
spa of Ndris-les-Besns In the Alter, 
in the Vichy zone: 

“Often my father foundered In 
a sort- of wordless sadness ", He 
tried to learn cheese-making but he 
was ill, .tortured' by a -.stomach 
ulcer. “What could my father havo' 
done? Nothing depended on. him 
now. A safer hiding place depended 
an ..the good will of others, os ' did 
fleeing the country. Rebellion ] had 
no .meaning, for the few .scattered 
Jews who saw tho vice closing. 
Whom could thev attack ? The 


the French bureaucracy and police 
forces would carry out the opera- 
| Jon- Panic-stricken, the Frled- 
Itanoter. placed their son in a Jewish 
Children s home near La Souterralne 
in the'Creuse. The very next morn- 
ing, the gendarmes arrived with 
trucks to take away all children 
aver the age of ten. “A. woman 
. entered, looked at all those young” 
steis about to depart, raised her 
- hand to her face, end suddenly col- 
lapsed," After a night spent out in 
the local forest with ail the other 
• s «ml WM 

■ .fetched back to. Niris.; 

, Distraught, the parents agreed to 
a plah of Madame L. de M.’s, that 
the boy should vbfe hidden / in the 
nearby town of Montlucon,. in a 
'. Jlritt'y, Catholic boarding-school - 1 
which, iu: the book is called. Sdint- 
Boreijger. He was . given the. 
assumed name of ■ PaiU*Hei)rf 
Ferlarid, and ; he had to -be con- 
verted. Some’ sixth sense' /warned 
him that if . he was Separated 
.horn fcb parents, he' would 
; never set them again. - He 1 fan 


him that if , ne was. • Separated 
.from bis parents, he' would 

never safe them again. ■ , He ' fan 
away,, finding them id a Montlucon 
hospital where they were tempor- 
ally seeking refuge, ; “ Could- 1 he 
dragged away- from them a' s&oqd 
£ r 1 t0 bars the i 

bed. How did my parents dyer, find 
tne courage to makfe me Idoseri my 
hold, without bursting Into sobaUn 


- dressed lnTfacI?™ 


whom could they attack ? The 
Ndris gendarmes?" Several Ibcpl 
people - ween, kind, v fevon. -heroically 


the very outlook which enabled 
them without qualms to let their 
son become a Catholic, The miftce 
came looking for tho boy In Ndrb, 
but Madame L. de M. throw them 
off the scent; she was ’herself 
Jewish, had they known. 

SalnfiBdrenger specialized in 
forming potential Jesuits, and. it 
J5fw ' ritalidat and antlaemitlc. 
PsulRmrl Ferland willed himself 
to die, but he could not : he became 
a server at mass, he made his 
solemn communion, eventually he 
supposed he had a vocation. The 
war was over before foe was In- 
formed of the essential facts. A 
Jesuit was to give him special 
instruction, and led him Into a 
candie-lit church where, out of 
justice, end charity perhaps, he 
length. "I listened: 
Ausobwltz, ' the trams, the gas 
chambers, the crematory ovens, the 
millions of dead . . . ; .For the first 
MI ffelt myself tti be Jewish^- 
no longer despite myself or 
‘ -!l cr W ^ ut through. ,a sensation of 
absolute loyalty.” (Incidentally the 
nqwly. .. appointed Archbishop of 
• r? ■!!’ *' W°hSelgrieur. • .Jean^Marie 
Lusciger lmd .also as a boy been. 
P*Bced for the sake of survival in 
a Catholic school, . where he carried 
P the P rie ?toood, His 
WUedJ'r- ■°° - Wa * i^fted and 

.PaulHenri Ferland, .that, appark 
tlon uf - despair^, vanished, but Pavel 

S- S be- there' was 
fP-c* 7 0ra delay and distress 
SJ, E ?H e : to® re&r Saul ‘ Frledlindc? 
Cauidiemerge. Adopted by a JeWUh 
L v r attended the 


the underground Irgun, and where 
it was seized, with loss of life, °1 
the official army of the new st>W’ 

“What bllndnoss led them fn>« 
mlstnkc tu mistako to the very 
end ? " The question con be bskcb 
of tile parents but no a n 1 5Wor J* 
expected. Thoy were as vumeremc 
ns overyouo else to the encompsH* 
ing madness and violence. Nobis®* 
or blindness specially attaches t 
them, nnd nftor oil their son 
kept allvo by the expedient iw 
adopted. The details of the honor 
which engulfed them were slngau, 
but their form of death i was com 
mon to so many— Jews, Saul i 
lUndar writes, “ ouey the call o 
some mysterious destiny • . 

Fifteen years old, nr.i !° r P han !|i!}! 
believed that It would be pass 
to find hope, heroism, a natural «n 

ing.- In this mysterious desUny' 

its new shape, Israel. Discover J 
the Biblo and his teachers, sggj 
on a village bench watching . °? e 
air films, talking to Harr -Cgw". 
and Herr Nehnp, survivors l 
Czechoslovakia, ho saw 
part of n miracle, even « ' •* -JS. 
ne used to creop away alone to r . 
Frpmentin's Dominique on • 
sands. ' • » ui’ 

A year caring for .mer?:ally . aC 


a year caring wt uILT thst 
children in Sweden showed mj ‘ ^ 
suffering is one and .indmst 
Friends and students die. In 
wars. The or/.y Palesdnfaii prepjjj 
to: debate wiln him publicly ; 
to he one of tKe Ocganixem or 
massacre of Israfllljatb lates ^h’BS ■ 

Miinlrh .Hh . fSk® . ... 


Munich Olympics. His y 

e ihis^orian takas J 1 * 1 ? ^ ^ S!?alves 
where .Grand Admiral Doem 1 * ® u B 
'him • hl 9 -word of honour thst ^ 
never knew : ’about the ektermioau . 
of the - Jews—so much tor , t, la3[ai 
of a Genmarj Grand Ad^ ra ^ 
his old nurse, yrrila»: : 4fw nimowiK 
when he publishes ; 

book Pius XII and the Third 
thfeymeet .and he learns thats e 1 
spant the. war in Prague bringWS £ , 
: Che children' of : a 
Lobk where he may. 'he is wn*j*^g. 


: SI® 


. " : • .• * •%*■" 


Look where He snay.ve w ' 

lit Ma view that 1 hW' desrihy i 

and Jew will be 1 no different 

■because it happens. to 

Is hope, there is 'heroism, 

> Is 'also thq fear of being abando. . 
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EDWARD HOYLE : 

Radicals, Secularists and Ropubii- 

Popular free thought in Britain, 
1866-1915 

380 pp. Manchester University Press. 
£19.50. 
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As Arthur Moss, a Secularist and a 
London School Board visitor, 
cogently put if. “ It is the hardest 
thing in the world to convert a 
* nothingarian * to freethought. A 
much easier task Is to convert a 
sincere believer in Christianity.” It 
was for this reason that Moss advo- 
cated the teaching of the Bible in 
Board Schools. The more that -chil- 
drert were exposed to 'it, and the 
more teachors of rival denomina- 
tions contradicted each other, the 
better it would be for religious infi- 
delity. Edward Royle In his Radi- 
cals, Secularists and Republicans 
describes this " highly practical 
viewpoint” as "somewhat eccen- 
tric ” for the general run of Secu- 
larists of the 18d0s, “although it 
seems In retrospect to have been 
shrewdly accurate ”, Moss In fact 
formulated the nub of Foyle’s argu- 
ment, which Is that formal unbelief 
was parasitic on formal belief. Free- 
thinkers did not at all suppose that 
their aims would be fulfilled merely 
by the evaporation of Christianity. 
Tney had In mind the positive and 
systematic replacement of religious 
error, by secular truth. Various fac- 
tions and sects squabbled about pre- 
clso definitions of this truth: but 
it would largely consist of the social 
and political opinions of Tom Paine. 
The more serious auarrela were 
about who would be Its prophet in 
the founding of the new anti-Jerusa- 
lem in the green and pleasant free- 
thinking England that was to be. 
The prophetical mission in Mr 
Royle’s previous volume on the pre- 
1870 Secularist generation was sus- 
tained by the mild and apologetic 
George Jacob Holyoake. This vol- 
ume Ta dominated, inovitably. -by the 
man who challenged Holyoak'e’s 
leadership and supplanted him, the 
combative Charles firadlaugh. 

When Niatzscho took it on him- 
self in 1882 to announce for the 


encouraged by the fate of Dr 
Charles Knowlton, u New England 
doctor who offered elementary con- 
traceptive information in The 
Fruits of Philosophy, or the Private 
Companion of Young Married 
Couples (New York, 1832): Knowl- 
ton got three years’ hard labour for 
his pains. Bradlaugh and Annie 
Besant made of a later English 
publication of this book (Bristol, 
1876) one of their greatest legal 
causes cdl&bres. (No doubt victory 
was all the sweeter for Bradlaugh 
in that the chairman of the jury 
which tried to convict him was 
Alfred Walter of the hostile Times 
dynasty.) 

Of the twenty Secularist leaders 
examined by Royle, three were 
former ministers of religion and 
two had contemplated the ministry 
as a vocation ; three (including that 
“ plausible rascal ’’ Edward Aveling, 
whose notoriety as the lover of 
Marx’s daughter Eleanor has unduly 
overshadowed his fame as a Secula- 
rist propagandist; were the sons of 
ministers. None of these would seem 
to be suitable materiel for Freudian 


analysis ; none appears to have ex- 
perienced a psychological reaction 
against a father-figure, or to have 


post-Darwinian -world the death of 
God, he also pronounced the death- 
sentence on Secularism. Socialism 


post-Dar 
God, he 


officiously (and Ineffectually) 
offered Itself as &he most appro- 
priate executioner. This wag not 
only (because socialism seemed to 
offer a much more convincing defi- 
nition of truth to the modern 
Industrial world than did Tom 
Foine. It was because socialism 
made plausible claims to. be an 
initiating cause rather than merely 
a derivative consequence. Secular- 
i ba a by-product of 

socialism, not the other way around. 

Royle sees himself as' a practi- 
tioner of that aympathetic historical 
genre which rescues lost causes 
front obscurity and despite. He 
loyally does itls best for the 
beculanists. They were, on the 
whole, earnestly gentle crusaders. 
Aney did no harm, and provided 
®uoh innocent enjoyment and, tnorq 
important, hope for considerable 
numbers oF people.' But the typology 
Bsserts dtself insistently: “Indopen- 
dently-minded 1 , rugged, largely self- 
»i» ted ’ argumentative and. at 
«ccentrlc (individualists.” The 
point about this dost cause is that, 
_5_,toe, time, the Secularists were 
winners c ° w ^ ln ced they .' were 

**?'*'* analysis of occupational 
SwT V** -.reinforces' one’s preju- 
nhl??«ri r Ji 8ard1 ^ provincialism and 
delineated .by 
AVooid. Owners of small 
shopkeeper class— 


rooted a denial of God the Father 
in early loss of a father on earth. 
As far as Royle can make out, the 
most significantly formative event 
that happened to most of them was 
to have come to London. Secularism 
was indeed conspicuously & move- 
ment of cities and (for coal especi- 
ally) Industries. Above all, the dlite 
group projected themselves with 
superb confidence as fearless indi- 
vidualists reacting against the con- 
ventions of the herd. 

(Royle hardly ever dips his Ducket 
into the rich soup of the Victorian 
artisan or dower middle-class sub- 
culture without hauling up some 
splendid specimen. william J. 
Ramsey, for example, oscillated 
wildly for many years between fer- 
vent Christianity and .perfervid 
(Secularism, until he was rescued 
from the degradation of singling in 
the Norwich Cathedral choir by 
Bradlaugh in 1859. He ended up 
in the 1890s editing .the Jerusalem 
Star .under the .pseudonym of "Le 
Vdtty Cuss ”. As against this, how- 
ever, Jt should Ibe mentioned that 
Freethought had the distinction of 
training two of New Zealand's more 
notable prime ministers : Sir Robert 
Stout (-1B844A87) and John Bal lance 
(13914893) . Bal lance in fact is an 
excellent example of the cumulative 
tradition in (Birmingham whereby 
Freethought developed on a basis 
built earner by (Painiite " Jacobin- 
ism ", Owenism. and Chartism. 
Women, on the whole, were few and 
far between — a fact rather obscured 
by the copious talents and dynamic 
presence of the two important 
women there were, Annie Besant 


By R. T. Shannon 

and Hypatia Bradlaugh Bonner. 
Royle defers too much to current 
progressivist requirements of piety 
by making elaborate apologies for 
this lapse. Women tended, rather, 
it seems, to go in for the -Ethical 
Church, much as their orthodox 
sisters went in for High Church 
vestments and incense. Apart from 
Mrs Besant and the sons of the 
manse, Secularist leaders were of 
lower middle-class or working-class 
origins. 

Geographical distribution, like- 
wise, jits into a predictable pat- 
tern : outside London, thick clusters 
of strength In Tyneside, South Lan- 
cashire, West Riding and central 
Midlands. The Hail of Science- 
first In City Road, and then round 
the corner In Old Street, EC1, in 
tlte heart of London small-shop- 
keeper and artisan radicalism — was 
Bradlaugh’s headquarters and the 
Tabernacle of the sect, very much 
indeed as Spurgeon’s South London 
Tabe-rnacle was to Strict and Par- 
ticular Baptists or Joseph Parker’s 
City Temple was to the Congrega- 
tionalists. The Weekly Dispatch re- 
marked on its opening by Bre.dlaugh 
in October 186S that the Hall of 
Science “ might well be an evangeli- 
cal chapel or a provincial theatre 
without altering its facade in any 
respect”. This was the pulpit of 
Bradlaugh’s triumphs and notorie- 
ries, of his campaigns for republi- 
canism, .birth-control and Irish 
Home Rule, his battle f or entry into 
Parliament, his brilliantly conducted 
litigations. 

The Old Street GHQ became the 
model and inspiration of many 
provincial centres of the National 
Secularist Society. Leicester, one of 
the most conspicuously active 
strongholds of the movement, rich 
In the traditions of Owenism and 
Chartism, indeed surpassed the Hall 
of Science in grandeur. The Leices- 
ter Hail, erected in 1881, In the 
“ Flemish Renaissance style ”, is 
noted by Royle as being " still quite 
an impressive building ”, with a 
main lecture-hall nearly seventy feet 
long, a fifty-foot club room, a 
library, refreshment room, and a 
lecturer’s house and bookshop, to- 
gether with a spacious basement. 
On its facade the shrine of Leicester 
Secularism proudly displayed busts 
of Socrates, Jesus. Voltaire, Paine 
and Owen, “the five great critics 
of the orthodoxies of their age”. 
Leicester Secularism boasted also a 
choir (a Secular Hymn Book was 
Issued in 1882 modelled <on the old 


Certificate), a ladies 1 sewing circle, 
a swimming club, a gymnasium, an 
amateur dramatic- society, and a 
Sunday cricket club. This hst. 
deliberatlvely provocative, did good 
work In provoking a Sabbatarian 
backlash. In 1885 the Leicester 


Secular tenm, wearing Bradlaugh r s 
Northampton colours, played on a 
Sunday before s large crowd until 
police intervention ended their 
challenge to the orthodox moeurs. 
The following Sunday, at a repeat 
desecration, a pious mob tore up 
the wickets and threw the ball into 
the river, where it was " rescued by 
a sensible dog But by 1887 the 
infidel sportsmen were able to 
desecrate the sabbath unmolested. 
By 1891 “Holyoake Cycling Clubs” 
were being formed to reinforce the 
offensive against the Christian 
Sunday. Little did the Secularists 
realize how disastrously pyrrhic 
their victory was to be, 

All the evidence indicates that 
Secularism thrived on the rather 
feeble persecution Victorian ortho- 
doxy was able to muster. This 
applies as much to the petty prose- 
cutions of policemen and unpaid 
magistrates as to Bradlaugh’s 
superbly manipulated martyrdoms 
at the hands of more exalted officers 
of the law. When in August 1882 
six omnibus vans full of London 
Frecthinklng children went for an 
outing in Epping forest, it was 
important for the cause that “ the 
only discordant note” should have 
been “ sounded by a policeman who 
objected to their brass band playing 
the Morse i liaise as they returned to 
Clapton". Secularism thrived pre- 
cisely at that conjunction within 
Victorian culture when it was possi- 
ble both to assert convincingly its 
central doctrine, that morality was 
not only not dependent upon 
religion out all the better for its 
absence, by faithfully living up to 
the strictest conventions of Victorian 
personal and sexual mores and at 
the same time to excite a social 
frisson of shock and scandal. That 
Secularist moment was painfully 
brief. Already in the early 1880s 
the emergence of aestheticism pro- 
claimed the first challenge to 
" official ” Victorian culture of 
the “ modern ” sensibility. 

Secularism’s fall can be measured 
by the strength of its loyalties to 
increasingly outmoded Victorian 
moralities and the fading of its 
capacity to provoke shock and 
scandal. When Aveling told 
Bradlaugh that he was going to 
live with Eleanor Marx, the Presi- 
dent “froze”, and "prepared to 
drum him out of thfe movement ”, 
Secularism's dependence on a stock- 
in-trade of a superior moral purity 
than religion could provide was 
what made An affair like the 
“Leeds orgies” in 1875 so damag- 
ing and embarrassing to the move- 
ment. The innocent Leeds Secular- 
ists let out their hall In Northgate 
for a dance at which the ever-vigi- 
lant police not Only found illegal 
beer being sold, but also “a man 
dancing almost nude” and several 
others in female clothing. It was 


this sort of thing that led Austin 
Holyoake to redouble his urglngs 
to the brethren “to acquire halls 
in respectable places in good 
streets 

Though the number of prosecu- 
tions for blasphemy increased dur- 
ing this period, It was also apparent 
tbat the general public was growing 
Increasingly indifferent. This indif- 
ference nurt religion grievously ; 
but it killed Secularism. When 
Royle takes up the story of this 
volume in. 1866. thirty-four Secular 
Societies were in being. The 1880s 
were the golden decade, with 1883 
the (peak : 119 societies, with a 
membership something of the order 
of 8-9,000. The slide In the 1890s 
and the collapse in the new century 
was swift and catastrophic. By 1915 
only five groups survived,., ell in 
London with a membership of 860. 
Secularism suffered also when Its 
early comrades In arms fell away — 
republicanism into limbo, radicalism 
largely Into socialism or collec- 
tivism. And the imperative of res- 
pectability often tended to (urn 
Secularist parasitism upon religion 
into a parody of religion. An increas- 
ingly elaborate paraphernalia of 
chapel-like observances, and espec- 
ially a pantheistic spirit In the 
various hymnals of the movement, 
Infected many societies : the Hali- 
fax branch registered its Institute 
as a iplace of religious worship in 
1878, and was thereupon threatened 
with excommunication from the 
National Secular Society. Annie 
Besant’s conversion to Theosophy 
reflected a growing rejection of the 
hard, materialistic narrenness of the 
movement's Ideology. Music was 
often recommended as a means of 
brightening and softening Secu- 
larism's image. .Great dangers in- 
deed lurked In music- One enthu- 
siast proposed to write a secular 
libretto for the Messiah ,■ and *' one 
lecturer at Btalybridge 4n 1876 
found his address preceded by 
Mozart’s Gloria in excelsis Deo — 
though the words had bean 
changed ” 


cam«' semi-skilled or 
‘*4' Writers (25.8 'par cent), 
Ste? ^Irby iraft and skilled 
SIS”''-*??' 7 per. cent), In other 


ww*,. 


-b&mm ~ T*. shopkeeper-artisan 
rSS P inWi r1 ^? wefi over half the 
jgb*« of the antl-Salyetton 
t White-Collar ** 1 . workers 
slohflii m • P®t; cent, arid ; “ profes- 
222V' a mert .3.1 pot cent. ■ A 
analysis, reveals book- 
coalminers 

Thfi ^ categories. 


Wndley.ifor 
W P 1Ua1, of Loices- 
bTbk a second-hand 


Looking into the deep end 

A boy from a village 
a nation away from deep water, to him 
this was a fascinating parcel, crumpled paper 
surface, reflections of ravelled string 

though strangely empty . Called 
by god knows what palaeozoic urge 
he'd stripped and lowered himself in 
then fried to walk a length. \ . 

But here was no gentle slope, this drop 
sharp to the diver's end . 

1 ran up as they pulled him out, stopping 
not at the baby-drool from mouth and nose 

more at the darkness, a shadow 

between his legs suggesting the outline of Africa, • 

that broughi back those guilty explorations . 

of chUdhbod that boys share, raising too 

aday when ! watched niy father turn a stone 
as if slowly opening a child's sarcophagiif, empty 
except for the blue-grey .woodlice 
lying like ampoules pallid with imagined sins — 

all hastily refntgrred again, 
for when they had tidied awety 
■ the drowned boy, I dived cleanly 
into the deep end and the world, 

to rny lensleis epes, returned ' -y - ' *' 

to that innpeent game of green-tiled chess ■ 

' that sun and water play. ■ ; 

. . . . with boneless, shifting pieces. : 

V: .v . r : >, David Sweetman : . 


Royle is good on Bradlaugh— 
neither debunking nor re-bunking; 
good too on techniques of propa- 
ganda and organization. There is 


much useful material on the press 
and publishing (one of my earliest 
intellectual Investments was an edi- 
tion of Renan's Life. of Jesus pub- 
lished by Watte for the Rationalist 
Press in 1908). He is sound also on 
the intellectual aspect, especially on 
the point that Darwin was received 
by tne Secularists with composure: 
having already Herbert spencer 
and Ludwig Bticliner and Ernest 
Haeckel, they Felt no desperate 
need of him. In any case, ft was 
Huxley's Evidences as to Man's 
Place in Nature of 1863 which 
“marked out the battle-ground for 
them “ rather than the diffident and 
abstruse parwln. More perhaps 
might have been said in this book 
about the problematical relationship 
with the Positivists. But Secularism 
was at Its best, and Mr Royle is at 
his best, In the field of education. 
The M heartland of the Secular 
Sunday Schools” lay In the textile 
communities of South-East Lon-. 
cashlre and West Yorkshire. 

■Huddersfield and Fa Haworth 
(between Oldham and Manchester) 
truly “ chaw the Secularist* at their 
best arid most influential”. These 
schools were the principal means 
vrhefcttby 1 1 he generation of old 
0>wenJte9 (like David France at 
Huddersfield) transmitted their 
Idealism to later generation^ pro- 
viding a ■basic education on Sundays 
as well os “general moral educa- 
tion ” to achats n® well as .children 
(Huddersfield also offered" singing 
classes on Wednesdays and elocu- 
tion classes oh Mondays), Tho Falls- 
worth School originated 'in a non- 
sectarian Sunday School in 1785. 
When tho Church party built a new 
- school In 1837 >hO Fauswortih radi- 
cals "took the Old School buildibg 
by, force” It became strongly secu- 
larist- 1» character after w .when 
..the Boardr School began to take 
over the general teaching function 
previously undertaken by the Sun- 
day School. .A aliening example of. 
dtp tradition of autonomous popu- 
lar self-help, Fallsworth survived 
. until 1958. Let M« Royle deservedly 


-i.- " , J-.- 


have the Irist word: " Both as a freer 
thought * Chapel ’ In the community, 
end as a .part of a tradition of Ipcat 
. radicalism stretching back to the 
1780s ^ and forward Into the twen- 
tietfc century, tho Fails worth school - 
; Is. symbolic of .that Secularism was, 
or tried. 'to be,, in the country at 
.. large, *’[ . , j. . ■. 
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An absence of abstraction 


By 'Phyllis Grosskurth 


MARY MCCARTHY : 

I dens and the Novel 

121pp. Weidcnfeld and Nieolson. 

E4.95. 

0 297 77896 X 

Ideas and the Novel contains Mary 
McCarthy's Northcliffe Lectures, 
delivered at University College Lon- 
don last year. If one actually goes 
to hear such lectures one can sav- 
our the wit, the premeditated 

E auses, and the charm of the spaa- 
er, If one loses the chain of asso- 
ciations, it is almost always because 
one's own attention has wandered 
momentarily. To read rather than tn 
listen to them is to lose the imme- 
diacy of the sneaker's presence, but 
also to gain the time to ponder the 
force and plausi bilitv of a particu-' 
lor argument. Ideas and the Novel 
—covering as it does a wide spec- 
trum both of novels anti historical 
periods— is far too compressed to 
make a satisfactory book. To have 
heard the lectures must have been 
provocative nud e liter uiiuing -, to 
read them is to he irritated and 
bewildered. 

"He had a mind so fine that no 
idea could violate it.” T. S. Eliot's 
ambiguous remark about Henry 
James was itself a dramatic and 
arresting opening to a lecture, and 
it might have been interesting to 
kinm what Miss McCarthy believed 
Eliot meant by this statement. It 
would he far more interesting to 
know what she has in mind when 
she uses the capacious word 11 idea " 
herself and, more precisely, what 
she means by "ideas ” in the novel. 
Is she talking ahout ideological con- 
viction*. debating points, attitudes 
to life, obsessions, abstractions, or 
beliefs that inspire paople to action 
or destruction? Although she 
repeatedly tells us that ideas arc 
no longer accented in the modern 
novel— a fact she sceins to lament 
—she never tells us what we have 
lost or what we notv have in its 
place. 

James,' she seems to assume at 
the outset, is responsible for this 
disappearance of ideas, vat within 
a' few pages a generalized causality 
seems to have been at work as well. 
McCarthy supposes that "the pre- 
sent predicament is a heritage from 
modernism in Its prim anti- Victorian 
age ”, Ah, now perhaps we ara get- 
ting somewhere. ‘Virginia Woolf, for 
instance, deliberately set out to see 
.what could be discarded from the 
novel — but that is all- we hear about 
Virginln Woolf. Miss McCarthy is 


miide and one begins to wonder If which ensues from ideas, but “ If he 
we are* orthf a jungle i other than is an Idea, which I about, 

a mere forest. Not unnaturally she it is an idea !h»r not 

now invokes the name of D. H. tent, a principle devot d 
Lawrence. He had ideas, no doubt dedicated! to destruction Sadly, 
about that, particularly in Kangaroo . this is the closest we ^re ping to 
But he must be rejected because he come in these leciures to a gen n 
"could only associate, finally, with novel of ideas, with the e *ception 
people who shared Ills ideas, which of Hard Timas, which is 
was bound to mean in practice rejected because The 


people who consented to have no an idea, surely, is to be abstract, 
ideas of their own’*. Be that as it ie, the polar opposite of the con- 
may, Miss McCarthy seems to have crete, of the plurality of Facts, ltv- 

• J 1 .a i i ■ I JhhJ ahaI. Jlffnrnni frrniTl 


forgotten that in her opening 
remarks she attributed the death of 
ideas in the novel to James, who 


ing and dead, each different from 
the next, that the world consists of.” 
The conclusion is that novelists 


was considerably older than Law- are now afraid to have ideas, or 
rencc. that if they do attempt to have 

In her second chapter (or lecture) them, they are jeered at - Solzhenit- 
Miss McCarthy, assuming now that syn is declared by the ci tics to be 
ideas were the staple of nineteenth- backward and Iris Mutdoch is 
rpnmrv ficrinn. discusses how thev accused of deliberate archaizing . 


century fiction, discusses how they 
are expressed either through a par- 
ticular character detached from the 
author (Balzac and Lucicu de 
Rubempre, for example), or divided 
between character and author 
(Stendhal in The Red and the 
Block). Finally, she talks about the 


f Surely the admirers of Solzhenit- 
syn and Murdoch far outnumber 
their detractors). I wish that Miss 
McCarthy had analysed a typicol 
modern novel to show us just how 
it has been vacated of ideas — but, 
In her concluding remarks, it 


dangerous ideas that authors such appears that all the time she has 
as Flaubert were aware of dts- been talking about the English 
seminating in their novels— such as novel because “In the USA, a 
the disastrous effect of romantic special license has always been 
fiction on Emma Bovnry. Novels granted to the Jewish novel, which 
of ideas — whutever they are — are is free to juggle ideas in full view 
not utwuys n good thing. of the public : Bellow, Malamud, 

But hope should not be aban- « e "fit whicTta neyT'con- 
doned. There are novels in which t o Ss ^oys »T h Does Ihe mean 

I irii'p n -5? that Jewish reviewers are in con- 

l/,A d n; ^ T e Sj* - jin ^piracy against non-Jewish writers 

°? ? l SSC f.i y » t f e , ,d 1 a who have the temerity to incor- 
of Napoleon, which uiiimately leads porate ideas into their novels? The 
to his downfall. But nineteenth- on j no „.j e wish writer who appears 

2£k y .h£ .tt, tr' Sc 1 ! *0 W got away with it is Rdbert 
match this, though Dom bey and Son Pirs i g In Zen md the Art of Motor- 



u aS S2T Maititenance, v ^ hose tiUe dis- 

^ m St e .vT perh f pS guises the fact that his book was 
comesneaiesttoit.Shc then makes * eally a novel ^ the time . Mls8 


comes nearest to it. She then makes 
an extraordinary statement: "Vic- 
torian fiction, generally, seems to 
have missed out through insularity, 
which was a side-benefit of Empire, 
on the shaking experience of the 
cenrury: the fact of seeing an idea 


Self-portrait at SI, by Leonard Buskin, from an exhibition of hu 
graphics, drawings and sculptures fit (he Cottage Gallery, 9 Hereford 
Road, London W2, until March 21. 


McCarthy concludes: “If the novel 
is to -be revitalized, mByfae more 
such emergency strategies will have 
to be employed to disarm and dis- 
orient reviewers and teachers of 
literature, who, as always, are the 


Author, Author 


■ - _ i . . i - . . — mol mui c. vt iiu. uo ninujoi w c liic 

on the march and being unable to reader's -main foe.” I understand 
forget It— radiant vision or atro- ,h„ t this rinsin* final* 


Competition No 53 

Readers are Invited to identify the 


cious spectacle, depending 0 n your 
point of view." 

English fiction missed out on the 
ultimate novel of Ideas, as practised 
by Dostoevsky, to which Miss 
McCarthy now devotes her full 


-Ideas and the Novel • is a galli- 
maufry of prejudices, witticisms, 
and red herrings. It saddens me to 


attention: Crime and Punishment see Miss McCarthy waste her fine 
and The Possessed. She describes mind on a tattered rag-bag of un- 
at great length -what happens in developed impressions. Some 
these novels, in which . characters novelists maka good theorists but 
are “ incarnate ideas ". Verhovefl- quite clearly Miss McCarthy is not 
sky In The Possessed is the driving- one of them ; she should get on 
force behind the destructiveness with writing -good novels. 


now gallcming off across country, 
tooting off grapeshot rather aim- 
lessly at whichever Victorian novel- 


Forms of amusement 


1st comes within range. The Victor- 
ians filled their books with ■ 

descriptions of people, places, and ~ “ 5 * T - 

thtogsi they were, # in fact, By R. V. HoldSWOlth 
repositories of information. " . 

And ideas? Well, Miss McCarthy 55^5 - .. - 

herself seems to grow -a little, un- Nlpnn , iH 


reaaers main roe. i understand sources of three quotations 

spectacle’ depending on yo ur rt'ndS, ttS/S V Ife* ^rl°T dS? Mac? this 

01 v,ew ‘ hut for the life of me I cannot office not i Bter than Friday, Murch 

lish fiction missed out on the understand why. 27. A iprize of £10 is offered for 

-Ideas and the Novel ' is a gall!- the first correct set of answers tb 

maufry of prejudices, witticisms, be opened, or falling that the most 

and red herrings. It saddens me to nearly correct — in which case 

see Miss McCarthy waste her fine inspired guesswork iwlll also bo 

mind on a uttered rag-bag of un- taken into consideration, 
developed impressions. Some (Entries should be addressed to 
novelists make good theorists but the ‘Editor, The Times Iritorary 

quite clearly Miss McCarthy is not Supplement, PO BOx -7, 200 Gray’s 

one of them ; she should get on Inn Road, London WC1X 8LZ, 
with writing -good novels. and marked “Author, Author” on 

• ■ -the envelops. The solution and 

, result will appear in our issue of 
April 3. 

The third quotation is a transla- 

usement 1 J ames r — » ^unK on the 

\ ■ LJW1.J.AV/J.AL floor cutting out pictures from tho 

illustrated catalogue of tho Array 

br.r^ g .c b ,° a! /isr lic „ r f e* «* - 


easy that ahe may have stumbled ^* C ? 0IjA8 CBENE • • • 

too far into the forest because at Shakespeare, Jonson, Molltre 
this point, she admits that sne took The Comic Contract 


down her Reader's Guide to Liter- 
ary Terms and looked up the entry 
for “novel”. She read that: “In 
the late nineteenth' and twentieth 
centuries the noyel, as' an art form, 
vhaa reached its fullest .develop- 
ment.” (Her only quibble here is 
that Flaubert should not be Included 
; because, he. died in 1B80.) It now 
appears that, we ate getting some- 


246pp. Macmillan. £15. . 

0 333 23308 5 As a study of comic " contracts ”, 

; the means by which the dramatist 

•"■I'i seeks to guide his audience’s re- 

As an essay on the Varlousoess of t0 comedy, the hook is 

comedy,, its 1 refusal to be the !L“* etha *, le ? ; ? d ®i Uat ®- Greoe 
prisoner of any single theory of its tte K» y * a ^ e 

form (whether Meredith's, Bergson’s, |„ at s _ilL 8 °I a * n subject, stick- 
er Northrop Frye's), this book sue- m0 /!i. 0 l tei1 tD , 8® neral dls cus- 
ceeds very well. Nicholas Greue f* ons .°f themes and characters, and 


calls Jonspn's readiness, when it 
suited him, “to be anti-cavalier 
from a wonldng-class point of 
view ”) j and to suggest that we are 
not meant , to sympathize with the 
humiliated . Armedo in Love’s 
Labour's Lost because at this date 
Londoners liked watching animals 
being tormented is very crude. .. 


appears tnat wc are getting some- ceeds very 
i.where.'.as she posits p nupibfer ,o£ ..takes 'sixfeei 

.: ; po^H)lHiJes. ii j to ^ 0 ^’ cornte ..dramdtito 'T dE^the ^ Third are worse' M 

of. ideas is, the Reader?# Guide lock* seventeenth century. 1 Shslcesnearn 1 ,«ttch deyicea S6 , the v puppet-play iq ; tangles of Red 

->’« m retuebitt toy k,: CFt«.Wr£ . $£££ ^5l' S SSS 3" l ean iraagtoe somemm t 

; -JSSRc US? aVSSfa^” fSS eachmheT 

> il his text s^into sUgMstfv^'tiMr* . ® or ? B lt*inU IT. 


tier of any single theory of its If « tte K* y . W 

(whether Meredith’s, Bergson's, ^ n£Ll°i ain 8 “?i e , ct ^f Uck - 
trthrop Frye's), this book sue- *?■ mo c r ®. °l tei1 tD , general discus- 


fringed with Joy. 

2 Official orders are not clearly 
expressed. 

One may mention -liar rods, but 
not Derry and Toms | 
.-.One may write of mist but may 
not write of rain. 
Japanese scribbled on thin 
paper 

• In faint scrawl tires the oyes 
to read. 

In a small . room with ten 
telephones 

And a tape-machine concentra- 
tion is hard. 

Vet the Blue Pencil is a mere 
toy., to wield, 

... ’ . Third are worse knots ' than 
tangles of Red Tape. 

' 3 . I can imagine someone thinking 
that ..the' names “Fortnum” arid 


— Nigel Dennis, Cords of Identity 
(" The Prince of Antioch ", Act I, 
scene 1) 

2 captain : Ho there, signor l You 
ore in d unger more. 
piitiiAKto (/iiisfcrimg doum): 
What's your nuws ? . 

I am sent by Lucius to lino 
qut how fares 

Our right wing lad ^General 

captain: He is outgo neralled. 

There's no right wing now. 
Broken and routed, 

defeated, 

Our eagles takan and tho few 

survivors 

In full flight like ntyseH. 

And you r 

rmt.Muo: .‘ ny , n < e ^i. 

la oven worse, Lucius, I 

taken. 

Our centre could not stand the 
rain of BrroW *‘ 
captain: Suinooiio 

disciplined these 

Thoy shoot toRcthor _ ^ 
ndvunco in step i 
Tholr horsomen trot In ®™ 
to ilia charge 
And then lot loose rhoflw 

mass full speed. . 

—Bernard anew, 
CymbaUnc Refinlsm 

3 the author: I've written w 
speech. Shall I read It ? 
the producer : Please. 

MR 8HAKE6PKARB (reads); ^ 

“Tomorrow, and toraarTOW, 

tonwno* 

* Crecns in this petty t>® ce .5!, 


Creeps in this pettj 
To tho last syllable 


ty pace 

Sisft* 


1 ‘l 1 ** wlthout is r^Vdii 

And- - qlfcusslng itfoaa.? Thir type tinctness. ‘and identifies a wtd 
Of novel would include Tha Magic range: ’of coinic tmtterria . nnt nri 
^*** 4 ^?' nn ^ ..lestfve and satiric, but others mot 
- ; *ho fiction df Sartre and Molraux. problematic iu Which the'limiS 
. AH thesa. wrhers are pasWames so eom ^ v seem, fobereaeff. 

ll ■*****& crofiaed * separate luffing? i 

• Ins w .W »» tjoeiwhat Ihey.vtfq.W usually , coriylrifclng, if 'not afwe 
.* notreally itovels- of Ideas After unfatraiiaf. PdctEulirW 'good £ 

roU, Before wa reach this^ppirit, bow-., thosd • of- Le Mdldde* ifaglnafr 
;evar. We are tpld that these novels where the full ironv ofSm'hfhp 
InvoSve toototetr ,i(timttoi^r<ri wKifh . culat . MoliAreVpwectl^isMt 

• :i to,, talk, ;eyen 1 if ttothibg U Over iDreant and - The Tenioest • wheii 

hv' 0 ^ril£Btfni?^^ahQ ■. Theiet, » ! and /rdspero alre cot 

. -Jiysi rVyrieti ..the, novel or : Ideas, is others ere thore ; doubiful ' I do' n 


• su arounu, . «t* his texts Into suesestivii tiAk-. V. ^ u . u Ul - oarae - „ . t . . : 

.eminclating .i llgi without supbressfS- JhSr^dfc ; ^ stQrtiot1 jewiW from these omis- , ot Competition No 52 * 

Z'mPuSi tlncweS8 / ‘and idemlftoa a 44 ^ A ‘ W - «dWen, 58 Willow 

Ma&c ■ range:' of coinic potterris,. not only vP ° ^f ed ’ » c «Jpimo. Rqad, Bromsgrove, Worcestershire. 

« jjbxley, ifod festive and satiric, but others more d«vff 0 ^ Answers ;■ . : -/ r V ' , 

?™ b . l S!? Rti ? which the ' limits of • ' Fundament ! - Funda- 


hope left 


.And all our yesuroj^ 

Th« wny « 'JHJ&I.; 
Llfo‘. but a 

That struts and Sets J? wr 

And then is heard “‘j/^JJa .. 

Told by m Idiot, 

Signifying nothing.” , j* 

- mr burhaob; WoU» Suppose- - 


resolution- , . ' ; : . ; ' ■ . ' Jonsbn « asks ud to shalre ,tht 

J v .WbY , the passive., tense ? Miss of the gentlemen wits’’ i(t] 


.M^arthy has glven us under- ...surely, ^rjeerln 
'’stand that sh^ was going tq be oiti 1 exemplbs of'wl 


Fundament ! ...Funda- . v . ,.j„* #i.if of sound , 

M Do I ftad bottom ? ' ^ old by ap idiot, full o * 

Aye, zany, anchor khy v. ' » 

;. . . Soles l Signifying noth ng. ^ . 

ir t thy prayers ; they’re MR Burhaob; Well, Dp0 $t. 

curtly anawerea. - expect me to say th *&. * • 

am froze^wbke as. auy ft's a third too .short. rl l® r t d nb5iin* : 
^grandfather’s beard 1^ single rhyme in It. it! 's .gut “JS ^ 
Fetch .sere sticks ; to dp with the situation, end 1 

ui|d such-fire the north ^sult to the stage- ^ there’t 
v, StarhimaeU . frets” Indeed J 1 can **^0 l 
Kt’bjo >lce a-sWeat. ;. - nothing , left - for me but w i w 

Whq orders t j*fc? - Am I U P the pair. You can gj ag y ° n tJ 3 fl g - 
oriethatis ordei-efi ? . please to play Macbeth. uno 

-'Stick?, is quite certain, I won t, . 

iwl ^ M hT . , MR BURDAdfi w °. p , |k 

TIIB stage manager iff .- 

f peenUey.-'- Art.- ao wet ; Author): -Now you’ve doo* 


JWY"':. ■'■■■.; ...found in Unreliable History) A 
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A Liverpool Epistle 


To J. A. Steers, Esq, 

Alfred , this couple here — 

My son, your daughter — are 
Can we deny it ? strangers. 

To both of us. Ageing, I ) 

Find I take many a leaf 
Out of the useful book 
Of your behaviour. " Prof", 

Your title for years, becomes 
Me, or meets my need; 

Mask for what heartaches, what 
Uncertain, instantaneous 
.(Panicky sometimes) 
judgments Jiou> to behaoe in — 

This net we seem to have woven 
Between us, or been caught in. 

Under a rusty gown not 
Actual but conjured 
By our. behaviour, what 
In some diminished sense 
Compromising situations we 
Either escape, or handle I Still, 

Today I was found at a loss , 

Confronted with the local 

University’s stalwarts 

Of a past age : Bernard Pares, 

Oliver Elton, George 
Sampson, Fitzmaurice-Kelly . . . 

Not that they did not deserve 
Attention, there in their daubed 
Likenesses ; but how ? 

, What was required of " the Prof.” ? 

In the event I managed 
Well enough by my 
Lenient expectations, but 
I had such a sense of how 
Tragical, one might say, 

Our occupation is 
Or may be. Now 
Beset it is, after all, 

How very far from “ secluded ”, 

This life of the scholar ntu son 
j And your daughter have followed us into I 

It was explained to me, 

For instance, there was one 
Liverpool professor 
Had had to be painted out 
Of the group-portrait : Kuno 
Meyer, Professor of German, 

Whose notable devotion 
To Ancient Irish took, 

Come 1914 , rather 
A different colour. He 
Declared himself for his Kaiser 
Belligerently. And 1 
Must admit I am baffled : 

Passion also has its 
Claitns upon us, surely; 

Even the sort that is called , 

Smirkitigly, “ patriotic 


Literature in brief 


author of “ The Coastline of England and Wales ” 


AIDAN BURNS : 

Nature and Culture in D. H. 

Lawrence 

a 3 S^'^ff! nl 2 lan 'Press. i£il2. 

0 333 28444 S- 

AFntura and Culture in D. H, 

Lawrence is, Its author explains, 
* Wor ^ of criticism which may 
a Jf® ar „ unfamiliar to English 
readers . This is because it aims 
> author’s work from 

“itobkBJ standpoint ’’-soma- 

UHllg which aniurpnf v Antnlla norLr. 


it •• lirT extent tnai me 
JffL atu £ e but disappears from 
From Marcus Aurelius to 
mr-uT* Marcuse, savants — conjured 
random— trqop through 
Aldan . Burns’s discourse. - Plato, 
jjftaa., Hegel, Scbopdnhauar, 
’^ifirkegaard,- Wittgen- 
f Mbdre, Sartre— all are 

in blit, fhr from 
’ 4ey 

aiiih^ 3 Lawrence's fictibn remains 


^.curiously described as 
Lain^S- suffered - by aorne 

in. reia- 

i LLlP^y^oped Countries; (which 


countries . (wmen 
bv wliS e *»u i 0 *^ ^ or 2h ' appearance 

of all is 


Kenneth Allott, a poet 
I think you will not have read. 

Gave us ( u I give you ”, he wrote ) 

“ The riotous gulls and the men 
Crumpled , hat-clutching, in the wind's 
Rages , and the shifting river ”, 

Giving us Liverpool. Here 
Anyone must be prompted 
To solemn reflections in 
A wind that must seem like the wind 
Of history, blowitig the chemical 
Reek out of Runcorn over 
The eerily unfrequented, 

Once so populous, Mersey. 

Cold hearth of empire, whose 

Rasping cinders bring 

Our erudite concerns 

Home to us, with such 

Asperity ! This is 

Liverpool, one enormous 

Image of dereliction 

Where yet our children warm themselves 

And so warm us. We too 

Are netted into it— you 

Known as the protector 

Of England’s coastline , and 

I, supposedly 

Custodian of that other 

Line around England : uerse. 

This turns, of course. Yes, one 
Verse-line turns into the next 
As Rodney Strept into a slum, or 
Philologists into Prussians; 

Turnings in time as your 
Headlands and bays are turnings 
In space. A bittersweet pleasure 
At best one takes in these 
Revolutions, reversals, 

Verses, whereas 

The veerings of a coastline 

(Seen from a lowf lying aircraft, 

A coastal road or, best, 

A coasting ship) must be 
Experienced, I think, as 
A solemn sweetness always. 

As prose at its saddest is less 
Sorrowful than verse is 
Necessarily, so 
Geography, I have long 
Thought, must be a sweeter 
Study than history; sweeter 
Because less cordial, less 
Of heartbreak in it. More 
Human warmth, it follows, 

Is possible or common 
In Liverpool than in 
Some spick-and-span, intact, 

Still affluent city. So 

The -warmth of our children’s household 

For the lime being persuades me. 


Donald Davie 


the Athenians was the same as 
Gerald’s secret with the miners; h* 
was ono stop ahead of them.” 
Saggy analogies like this, cobwebby 
theories, and a dustily abstract 
prose style enshroud the few books 
Mr Burns deals with, quite stifling 
tholr literary vitality. 

Peter Kemp 


DEREK BREWER t 
Symbolic Stories 

Traditional ’narratives of the family 
. drairia in English literature 
190pp. D.' Si Brewer, £15. 

0 @91 063 6 . 

This book lis a search for the 
"internal meanings” of various 
narratives about growing up. Re- 
freshingly, the word r ' Biidungs- 
roman" Is never used. It proceeds 
from Cinderella to Great Expec- 
tations, todching along the way on 
Homer, the -Gospels, ■mediaeval 
romance. Chaucer) Shakespeare end 
Jane Austeni' Dr Brewer ^writes lit 
agreeably relaxed, easy-going style : 
for instance he tells us on page t 
that ■■ the- introduction may * be 
Skipped ” The boundaries between 
literature, and life are , freely 
crossed, as when we are told in 
the middle ■ of . an - account . of 
rites- ■ de- -passage in Modern 
Western Civilization ” that “a wed- 
ding is 1 rarely abandoned (and when 
it ;is, as with Miss Havisham’s . 
it Is a disaster . 

..' An interest ln ”fahillyjrama'’ 
leads Brewer, to discover Eamily re- 
lationships to' tome- unexpected 
places^ ella’s ^eartfy.is a 

. \.S.l: ,J.i v- " . . i 


mother image, so is Puss in Boots, 
so is Guinevere, and so is the oven 
in Hansel and Gretel, and, on the 
final page, Jeeves. Among the father 
figures be observes are Jack’s Giant, 
the Green Knight, Malvolfo and Joe 
Gorgery. As this seleot list may 
suggest, the insistence on Inner 
symbolism relating to the farplly 
can be somewhat reductive: can 
narrators never present figures who 
really are Just good friends with the 
protagonist ? i -would have Imagined 
Puss In Boots to bo one such.. The 
approach seemed tq work best with 
the .works Which qro mftst expli- 
citly about the protagonist's attempt 
to discover and resolve famCly re- 
lationships, like Sir Degarrd arid 
Great Expectations. ■ 

' Katherine. Duncan- Jones 


j: A. V. OIAYPLE assisted by JOHN 
'GEOFFREY SHARPS i ... 

Elizabeth Gaskell 
A portrait in letters. . 

172pp, Manchester University Press. 
£8.75 • 

0 7190 0799 2 . 


Whether she is giving excellent 
advice to a harassed aspiring author- 
ess about balancing the claims of art 
and domesticity, and the importance 
of Organizing one's Lif& or glee- 
fully celebrating to a friend her 
sense of freedom as she stays alone 
in Manchester when her family 
is away, or gossiping about literary' 

opniialnfflnpRo nr nor Itnohan/l’p 


UIIMl . viu , pivit) on 

assiduous and entertaining corres- 
pondent. . This book present? .a 
selection .qf . her ■ ' lefteta (some 
discovered - since the. publication 
of., the standard edition, which 
was ' also edited. ,by . V. 

Ohapplp) linked by : biographical 
passages to form r picture of her 
dHe. and character as tar as possible 
b) her ..ov^ -words,; j 



University Press 


Groat historians have seldom 
described the notable events in 
which they Ihamsolves partici- 
pated. Marc Bloch- co-toundor 
of the Influential French histor- 
ical journal Annales and au- 
thor of Feudal Society, the 
classic study of medieval social 
systems - is fortunately an ex- 
ception to this rule, 


g I A 

g j '• • 


acquaintances or . her husband’s 
Manchester colleagues and their 
families. Gaskell's immense zest and 
generosity (of her time, her money, 

S lid her personality), combined with 
or clear-headed benevolence, makq. 
reading them a : pleasure. '■ : ' ’ 

But the book as it whole is of 
more dubious value. It is presum- 
ably aimed at the general reader; 
editorial intervention is cut down to 
a minimum. This is a -mistake. Curi- 
osity is raised as to the identities 
and histories of her. correspondents 
and those .mentioned in the letters 
.apd, while, the facts of her early -life 
are confused, the exposition of them 
hare does little to help the reader’s 
bewilderment. And. the editors' tend 
to patronise their subject. They 
admltin their Introduction that they 
find it difficult tq. accept recent 
claims made about her stature as 
a novelist Thdy also seem to . find 
It hard to accept that this conven- 
tional wife should have enjoyed 
holidays apart from . her family. 
Their few attempts to introduce -the 
subject .of feminism show thAt they 
have failqd to cemprehend.it. Indeed, 
thls'bpok.ls strong ammunition for 
the extreme feminist yiew Utat only 
women should deal ypth women’s 
work. The gen eral reader is be tter 
off wjUi flie standard edition of 
tha letters, and G$iTn'a biography, ; 

^ . j , 1 -i V; / jqan Wjlsop 


In his powerful memoir Tho 
Strong n Defeat, Marc Bloch 
analyzed the fall of France in 
1040 from the viewpoint of 
combe lent ns well ns historian. 
In his Mamolra of War, 1914- 
7013, now translated into Eng- 
lish for (He first time, Bloch 
left a keen and aOccling ac- 
count of his earliest oxnonence 
with war, Illustrated with thirty 
ovocatlve photographs, tiiesa 
ro mini sconces starkly coll forth 
tlio dally discomfort, dread, 
anti 1 mpondi ng death that faced 
every soldier. 

“It makes stirring reading evon 
al this distance in Urns, record- 
ing as it doos not only tho 
thoughts of a historian reliving 
Ihe past but of a participant in 
Iho history ho was helping to 
mako.wVlvldly captured." 

-John Barknam Borlaws 


"Fink has wriUdn an outstand- 
ing introductory essay., ..All 
should get 'this absorbing ac- 
count ofa man of both intellect 
n nd acllou, whoso Ufa and. 
death ox amplify tha bust in 
mankind."- Chaleo 


'This book Is a small classic,” 
•-John RussoUi 1'ho N.Y, Umos 


• i • 

Memoirs of War, 
1014-1915 
By MARC BLOCH 

Uanslaled with an 'Introduction 

..'V; by Carole JFlnk 

With 30 photographs . 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 
£3vJ!oui0i37DovarSlr(tet . 

. . Londart.WlX 4HQ . ' 

" • • or ■ ■ 

P.O.Svx 250, Ithaca, NewTorkl48AO 
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commentary 


Alice James 

BY JEAN STROUSE 
‘Judicious and beautifully 
written life of William and 
Henry’s younger sister.’ 
New York Times Book Review 
‘Magnificently rendered 
portrait.’ Observer 
Illustrated, 384 pages 
224014366 £9.95 


Emotional highspots 


Imitating Evelyn 


By T. J. Binyon 

Little Lord Fauntleroy. 
Classic Cinema, Haymarket. 


have a servant, informing us twice 

that, despite appearances. Mary D v TJ tndsaV DuCUtd 
(Carmel McSharry) is a friend not Dj LHWSdj wuguiu 

an employee ; and proudly rejects * * — 

“my lady 11 as a form of address. Eve i yn . Waugh 
Admirable though these qualities Head 

might be in the abstract, In the — • _ __ •• — 

context they have rather a false 

ring to them. Indeed, the film as Although only a stones thiow frmn 
a whole, so deft in most respects, Evelyn Waugh's 1930s huma m 
shows a curious 'clumsiness in deal- canon bury Square, the King's Head, 


on the funny ami genial Waugh, 
but we are also given a view of his 
sadder side ill ills friendship whh 
Nancy Milford (a little too soft 
here ; and would lie have described 
her us “{rightfully jolly ’* ?), and 
his depths of remorse (“Why do I 
hell live mi liadly ? "). 

None of the material — '.billed as 
“ an original play "—is Waugh’s 
own. Some of the anecdotes, such 


rprTTj T fW Preview audiences are generally lag with class and social gradations. Islington is not the first piece you as meeting Randolph's "research 

incirirnur speaking a hard-bitten lot. One ■jf jero ; s no real apprehension of w0u id associate with the writer’s uv.iMiuu . Kandolph and the Bible, 

V A |t M AllInMA hBs to be pretty tough to take, the structure of village society, no c!u bman image. The familiar Figure uiul the trip tit Hollywood' are so 

lllllll II lull n immediately after breakfast, all that n ' lce differentiation between its - |n rat her overstated country familv.iv a* to he out of the realm 
IVIIU V UUIN the screen con throw at one in the var j ous ranks and. especially, no a j Ven to terrifying sniffs and of copyright and into the apocry- 


BY FRANK MacSHANE 
‘MacShane has treated his 
complex and difficult subject 
with both sympathy and 
economy offers many 
delicious anecdotes.’ 
Newsweek 
Illustrated, 320 pages 
224 01885 X £10 

Doris Lessing 

THESIRIAN 

EXPERIMENTS 
Coming March 19, the third in 
her Canopus in Argos series of 
novels achieves ‘a largeness 
of vision beyond the horizon 
of the conventional novel.’ 
New York Tunes Book Review 
224018914 £6.95 

Martin Anils 

OTHERPEOPLE; 1 
A MYSTERY STORY 
J.G Ballard writes: ‘A 
remarkable achievement , , » 
has all the electrifying 
conviction of a newsreel 
filmed inside our heads.’. 

To be the subject of an ITV 
‘South Bank Show’ interview* 

224017667 £5.95 

Caroline 

Blaclwood 

THE FATE OF M ARY ROSE 
The highly acclaimed author 
of The Stepdaughter and Great 
Granny Webs ter has written 
a horror story about a brutal 
child murder in a Kent village . 

224017918 £5.95 / 


sufficient lq .prove .that Frances tricities of the mm oust ness, as is 
Hodgson Burnett's story is still as the fact that Mrs Mellon the houae- 
efficiem a tear-jerker as ever, can keeper has become Mrs Dawson, 
still crack the hardest cases wide and Dawson the nurse has become 
nnen Mellon. There are more purposeful 


wops, wogs, krauts, niggers and 


{“ SSE* “ D S; , Wctard tautfk Impwsonotbn to TZTaTXiS. 

, son the nurse has become ( at Head until March 7) The trouble with devising a show 

„ « convincing : he is . particularly aimcd at Wuuaii-buffs is that it 


In writing the story of seven- 
iar-old Cedric Errol who, living 


aimed at Wuugh-buffa is that it 
reaches those who are well up in 
their subject. 1 think it unlikely 
that Evelyn Waugh would have worn 
suede shoes in town, or known about 
baked beans on toast, and he would 
certainly have had to be dead before 
he was seen reading a copy of The 
Times with the nows on the front 


heart of his crusty, curmudgeonly place not on Fauntleroy’s eighth « i,,» „ Times with tiio news on tne ironi 

grandfather, and ffnally. through a Wtliday, but at Christmas, in a HE"“* u,JSh rSim P a E e - 

coincidence unbelievable outside snow-covered Dorincomrt Castle : !,“•* * iff ° n 3 f n!. Th 'I~' w iT^ — mi line SSTwi 

this authoress's pages, escapes the undoubtedly a case of emotional the Duke and Duchess of The Wilkie Collins Society w 

dastardly attempt o! an imposter to overkill. Windsor and various ladies who had formed in the summer of 1980 in 

deorive him of W birthriaht Fran- the misfortune to be placed next order to promote research into tte 

cas 'Hodgson Burnett must nave sunk 'There are certainly worse ways to Waugh at dinner. Annihilating life und work of Wilkie Collins. The 
a shaft deeo into the collective spending 103 minutes than letters in response to impertinent society has an international mem- 
unconscious and drawn un a bucket- w*“hing Little Lord Fauntleroy: requests are composed on stage, and bership with branches in England 
ful of primal myth It is difficult n0thln 8 unpleasant, nothing too the mystery of Tito’s gender and the and America. Tho annual subscrip- 
to explain otherwise the immense demanding, and scenes rich in Club Bore of the Year competition .tion is £4.50. Further information 
success of a book written in the potential embarrassment are not Jin- (to be televised from the National is available from Andrew Susan, 3 
stiJiedly propaedeutic style of a 8™ on unduly. But it would be Liberal Club) are recreated with a Merton House, 36 Bolsize Part, 
child’s primer, full of characters wise t0 tB * e 8 handkerchief or two. minimum of props. The emphasis is London NW3. 
who would be flattered to be de- 

SEAS*® 5 Seeking professional freedom 


who would be flattered to be de- 
scribed as two-dimensional, and C 

ix keeking proles* 

one respect; she does not give - ■ - 

Fauntleroy a' lisp. ' 

Jack Gold’s new version of tha By Jennifer Ugtow 

story is in many ways an improve- 

ment on the original. The goopiness Prostitute 

velvet suit with Its " large .Vandyke 

collar of rich lace”, it is made • ... ... 


friend, is leaving the streets for the hypocrisy of a law which leaves the 
golden metropolis, via the local mas- service untouched while penalWni 
sage parlour and contacts made in the provider, nnd which cnslirmes 
the big hotels. Her Individualism tho notorious double standard— » a 
(“ What’s wrong with ambition ? ”) woman taps n tnmi on the shouiaer 
at first looks like strength but ends she’s arrested, but the other way 
as a symbol of loneliness In con. round— “ that's flattery”. It « •J} 
rrast to the solidarity of the group, indictment of the market as vw 
The further she progresses, tho as the low, and the two control 


” . ,Tf . . inn, »ira »» 7 , . . ...L 

*- ''***•* a av-i *MW » Ik IS MftdC ... • • more humiliated and powerless sho systems ure shown to reiuforce 

clear chat he dislikes it as much Prostitute .Is shocking, but not in becomes; and finally, in n grim other. Tho continuing legal tb™" 

as we do. He is 'a tougher, more ^ way Bhe title suggests. The first sequence, she proves far moro at removes any uppeal ngainst Olsen- 

urchin-like character. He loses his enter scenes of Birmingham the disposal of tho police than Rose, mall, assault or Intimidation 

golden curls and, while &s before'- tackstreefca and women waiting for Elednor Forsythe’s portrayal of fosters, if it docs hot create, 

telling us rather too often that he business outside a Shabby cinema. Sandra is convincing, stubborn, vul- conditions for organized expum* 

calls nis mother u Dearest”, kindly {* 686 abrupt arrest of Rose, hauled nerable and often very funny, ' tion and for polico corruption- 


refrains from doing so In our hear- 
ing' 

Blanche Hanalis's screenplay 
sharpens up the plot considerably, 
with episodes being given much 
more dramatic point and psychdlo- 
gfchl verisimilitude (it would be 
herd for them to have less). Alec 
Guinness strolls, with -many an en- 
dearing touch, through 'this part of 


into a oar as If by over-eager clients. 
Vie see the erudety of .the family, 
rapM but Ineffectual intervention of 


Indeed, the film is full of humour, Garnett rocolvcd udvlco fr° n { 
much of It playing on secret know- PROS (Programme for Actarm “ 
ledge— like the smothored hilarity the Law on Soliciting) nnd tno n 'r. 


gleal verisimilitude (it. would- be start changing the system ” Rinaa : * ° r , , -4 l ,, i vo ‘ u 9* clearer vlovv, and n inuacu«“. 

. hard for them to have less). Alec pleads giAhy to beflnig e " common sodal worker i . Oh, like meals appointment to tho cainpalfi 
. Guinness strolls, with -many en en- prostitute ’’and recSves a three- «L whee 5?* 8 aj- flnd J* ' U should also bo u dlsnppaiil ^ 
dearipg tquch. through ^the part of inentb prispn sentS e »ree- shown and dUqussed as to anyone concern od for WJJ 

, . the .Earl .'of Dorincourt, . a much ' mv, . in ^ ant „ . '-.i analysed somatimei with ribaldry or cinema— that tills onitari «■ 

- more subtle end sercasdc peer ihan- r noc b ?' “S’* 11 ? ^ sobmHium with technj- impoccnbly made film is not ochiev 
Miss Burnett’s loud and blustering hv^£Jl^? m,ner ^ £¥***§?> f a * ul ^ tac ^5Jf n ^ sometimes with log general rcieoso. • _ 

■ ; prototype.' Cedric’s mother' «»" by tUs stage the ..loathing. The prostitute’s “ freo- ... 1,.^ — — "~ 

TRrrni characters are like people we know, dom” is contrasted with the InhiW- 1 — — 


Errol (Connie Booth) Is described clw M? ctera ar ® n ^ e JMbple'Wa know, dom” is contrasted with the InhiW- 
by the faahily soliritor Afr Havisham SP*?* €Soa * >e hi- dons of the straight world, and tho 

(Eric Porter^ as “ a woman of con- ^^uallty. The accunacysnd depth .only sequence which deals! with 
slderable strenath and ourno«e ” • characterization oxmpiHcwe our embarrassment, created with master- 


BfeLLEF^UjlV':' V' ^ 
/.*Av?6t^ ot genhiB,* Baydthe 
1 New YorkTimesBook 

- Review of her nwftovei, a, 1 
breakthrougfibestsoller in.: 
America ^^proofjifaixy^ems 
needed ,■ tbpt she is one of tho 
. ■ great writers of OHf time ,’ ; 

'576 pages' 

J2240I92pi £7,50 ; V; 

: A sentiaieNtal- :• 

: EDJJCATION ' ; 

Her nt w collection of stories . 

ii4 01953 8 £6, 50 ■ 


modern sensIblUtjes that Mrs Errol . Uon. with Ken Loach. and how .be ... Geirnett is sensitive to the devices 

unearned income,- but wnrka »*'». cln^na. Gatlings and ^defecon-:! thewclal worker who sees only 
seajmtre^s ; is.no longer allowed to - IHW, .! ;?cliaqte and MoblK” the 

^ «^araoters are Who must “explore further at con- 

- ’ ~ • ; 1 ~ v . . .nwtnoratile,. apd. t^e eetaotl'is c^id- ' stltuencv » luit as Louisa 

y h0 Festival Programme, ansWers^Griff’s definition ^f prosti- 

i or r 8 , 1 j 188 im ^ eBn “hnquncfed. > *2 ' ■HSSrS , tution ‘ in terms of 5 ■ <* Parsorilan 

, JflMtival drama nroduottons wddi lU- -dthipTOviaing froib ■ modfeis ” •; ahd “ ref iKtivity “ with 

■ tlude.the premrere of a^Tiftw play. . the inquiry ’’ Have yak 1 met one,? ”, 

!. by Tom Stoppard. Oft the Rcazle. . The !twa "sides': rif ^'# 'S0. .'this i film replace*,- a Lnhnll^rl 


• I oy Tom Stoppard 
, .ir Presented by Bid' t 


iae the .Haw - Sn nti ‘ : >and - tl 
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Preserving the illusion 


By David Mayer 

The Maugham Collection of 
Theatrical Paintings 
National Theatre Foyer 

In the foyers of most West End and 
numerous provincial theatres, 
framed notices, cast In the lettering 
of Victorian playbills, have hung 
since 1978 to inform ua that the 
Theatre ■ Museum, until then a 
separate department of tike Victoria 
and Albeit Museum, Js closed, to 
reopen "late in 1980” in new sur- 
roundings In Covent Garden. The 
Theatre Museum la stdl'l closed, and 
now, two months into 1981, work has 
yet to begin on the site selected for 
this museum, the odd Flower Market 
not many paces from the Royal 
Opera House. To forestaiLl criticism 
of this protracted closure, the 
Theatre Museum haB offered a few 
touring exhibitions of ballet 
costumes, but it has not mounted a 
specifically theatrical exhibition for 
above four years. 

In this dearth, the last such ex- 
hibition having 'been the one of 
Clarkson Stanfield's marine and 
stage painting seen in Sunderland 
in the autumn of 1979, the current 
display of theatrical paintings be- 
queathed to the National Theatre by 
their collector, W. Somerset 
Maugham, takes on a particular 
significance. Here is a collection of 
eighty-two pictures, almost equally 
divided between oils and water- 
colours, individually important as 
records of theatre history, newly 
cleaned, carefully (if possibly too 
brilliantly) illuminated, ranged 
round the public spaces adjoining 
the Olivier end LytteiLton Theatres. 

Maugham's taste was for theatrical 
Incident and portraiture from the 
mid-eighteenth to mid-nineteenth 
centuries, the. time of Garrick to 
mat of Mac ready. Such .taste 
brought into Maugham's possession 
half a dozen major works by 
Zoffany but the body of the col- 
lection is made up by the paintings 
of lesser artists whose eye for toU- 
Ing anecdote and the memorable 
moment onstage was sometimes 
keener than their capacity to paint 
what they saw. Tho outstanding 
excopdon is Samuel Da Wilde, 
wnose single portralts-in-character. 
executed with equal facility in oil 
J?®. watercolour, dominato this 
display, Da Wilde scuttled betwoen 
me green rooms of Drury Latte and 
h j® nt ^* nrd8 n to coax into his 
studio the popular performers of 
* “** Ga °f8lnn stage, including 
®o great interpreter of melodra- 
matic villains Charles Farley, tho 
comedians William Blanchard, 
Charles Mathows, and William 
warren and the musical entertainer 
Theresa de Camp. 

Theatrical portraits Were less 
rWhi™ « ■ t0 . the actors than to 

J,“ r *® n |t add so constant was the 
“Miami for copies that many por- 
and scenes were . reproduced 



Exhibition and Pieter van der 
Mauwe’s Clarkson Stanfield cata- 
logue as an important text on stage 
painting. I could wish that Mander 
and Mitchenson had found more to 
say about the iuterpretation of 
theatrical painting. Summaries of 
plots are insufficient. We need to 
know, for example, which paintings 
are thought to illustrate stage sets 
and to reproduce the effects of 
stages lit by candles or gas. Was 
Zoffany’s reoderlng of Garrick and 
Susannah Cibber taken from an 
actual production of Venice Ob- 
serv'd or wholly produced in the 
artist’s studio ? We need, as well, 
to know more about the prints 
inspired by these paintings, and 
about their dissemination. 

There is a further problem 
implicit in Maugham's bequest. He 
offered his paintings as objects to 
brighten the grey walls of a modern 
theatre, not as documents to be 
studied and interpreted. But until 
they are hung with fuller captions, 
they can be little more than costly 
elegant wallpaper on Sir Denys 
Lasdun’s textured concrete, wall- 
paper that may actually suffer 
damage as a result of the strong 
light coming from the river. ' and 
the ventilation that keeps the foyers 
dryer and warmer than conventional 





The nineteenth-century actor Charles James Matthews in his earliest 
role " The Little Parfon ”, token he was three and a half. The portrait, 
a watercolour by Samuel De Wilde, is in the exhibition reviewed here. 


by engravers and printers— upmar- foyer wall 
ket as mezzotints, downmarket as are remot 
tuppence coloured prints, and in unknown, 
between as fine engravings to pre- us how ill 
cede standard editions of playtexts. toire the 
It was from prints struck from performs, 
original oils that a knowledge of hung wit 
the London stage was disseminated identify n 
to play-readers as remote as the date of 
North American colonies and Aus- depicted, 
trails. And from such images the explicate 
occupants of Mansfield Park to the sp 
learnt the iconography of Lovers' catalogue 
Vows. lection wl 

Displaying Maugham’s collection “ f r f^w r i 
brings into the foreground prob- t,, 
lems old to museums but new to the 
National Theatre. Patrons who com- A 1 . .IT: 
missioned the original paintings or 
who bought prints derived. from the 
originals were familiar with a wide abe ng ' 
repertoire of standard plays. But This gi 
the National’s patrons now gaze on cataloguo 

Forced to improvise 


foyer walls at dramas whose plots 
are remote, whose interpreters are 
unknown whosa very titles remind 
us how little of the national reper- 
toire the National Theatre actually 

E erforms. Maugham’s paintings are 
ung with adjoining labels that 
identify no more than artist, play, 
date of performance and actors 
depicted. Nothing is offered to 
explicate and interpret the scene 
to the spectator. Fortunately, a 
catalogue illustrating the entire col- 
lection with an abundant number 
of colour-pletes meticulously pre- 
pared by Raymond Mander and Joe 
Mitchenson (68pp. 83 illustrations, 
14 In colour. £3.9S. 43 518 5948) 
goes some distance toward compen- 
sating for deficlsnces in explanatory 
labelling. 

This guide.- joins Mackintosh's 
cataloguo to the Georgian Theatre 


galleries. A. responsibility for con- 
servation passed to the National 
Theatre with Maugham’s gift. 

These problems lead back to 
those of our absent Theatre 
Museum, and to the anxieties felt 
by its former users for whom the 
primitive Museum was an essential 
reference archive as well as the 

S onsor of inspired theatre exhlbl- 
ms. Restive at the prospect of 
a three-year delay, these users were 
cheered by a statement in the Com- 
mons by the then Minister for the 
Arts, Norman St John-Stevas, that 
he would do his best *' to see 
that this most important project In 
which I take a personal interest 
goes ahead on time ”, and secondly 
by the 1979 Christmas card from 
the director of .the Theatre 
Museum, which offered this quota- 
tion from Hansard as ltd seasonal 
message of hope. 'By any calcula- 
tions, the earliest date by which 
the museum might now be ready 
to open is the end of 1983, assum- 
ing that the current Minister for 
the Arts not only shares Mr St 
Tohn-Stevas’s " personal interest ” 
in the future of the museum but is 
more skilled than him at directing 
funds towards it. But Mr Chanoon 
has been silent on this subject, and 
his absence from the ceremony in 
which actors of the National- 
Theatre accepted the Maugham 
Bequest may suggest that ” this most 
important project ”, and Its ramifica- 
tions have yet to come to his notice. 
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By Julie Curtis 

The Crimson Island 

Gate Theatre Club, 11 Pembridge 

Rd, Wll» ... . . • ' 

in March, 1936, Bulgakov wrote o 
letter to StaHn — there is rto proof 
that it was sent— -discussing : The 
Crimson Istond, which had recently 
been banned!! “■ , . in this play 
there stands a sinistsr shadow, and 
that is the shadow- of . the Chief 
Repertory Committee. It is they 
who are nurturing Helots, panegy- 
rlslSi and terrified 'lackeys*. They 
are strangling creative thought, they 
are destroying- Soviet drama, and 
they will succeed. : I have not been 
expressing these thoughts in cor- 
ners, in . whispers. I ■ have included 
them in a dramatic pamphlet, and 
1 have put that pamphlet on the 
stage. . . . The struggle against 
censorship, whatever its nature and 
whatever tha power under which It 
exists, is my duty^as a writer, as 
are appeals for freedom of the 

tou Stoin has performed a long 
overdue service in staging this Jitm 
production of the felay in English. 

Although it is.less^weU known than 


ought to be wider since it is rroted fail to take Inspiration from’ the 
less in the complexities of Ukrainian natives to create International 
history and more In the history of revolution. A new ending Is rapidly 
the Soviet theatre In the 1020s— a. improvised and the play is saved, 
period expertly reflected in Stein’s n ®t least because the destitute 
production. The costumes, including author Dymogatsky, fearful of not 
the chiffon grass skirts of the being paid does not defend bis text. 
Ja^ Mong consciously to the A dimension which cannot easily 
1920s. the i only lapse being Savva emerge from a .modern production 
Lukich s Chicago -gangster outfit ; U the extent to which these events 
and the ebullient surrealism of the corresponded .to Bulgakov's own ex- 


whole performance Is typical of the periences Vyith the Moscow Arts 
experimentalism of early post Theatre over the 1926 production of 
Revolutionary drama. Days $f the Turbins, Tha censor 

The mfein, body of. the work. Savva Lukich ^has several traits 
framed by t .prologue end an reminiscent of Stanislavsky, .as does 
epilogue, play within a play— Genitady Panfiloyich, the director 

a fantastical comic allegory of the t! 10 ^ e0 . tr , B ' Bulgakov s relations 
revolution, with Ideological” red .Stanislavs^, stlU relatively, 
natives struggling for freedom after £?**“*! at this time, were soon to 

the death of their white tsar, first ISTI w & ical account of hts 

against an opportunist white, Riri- Idiosyncratic character and disre- 

Kukl, who pretends to be a cham- £ ai ? *° r impendence 

pion of democracy, and then against Bulgakov b later 

Anglo-French ' capitalists (charac- K k t? nSate<I 
ters from the novels of Jules Verne). : “ t0 En B 11 « h « Black Snow). 

Hie aspects which were more con- Stein is him&If responsible for the 
troversial dt the time are to be* sensitive English texY' used. He 
found in the framing scenes, set mekes effective use of g- tiny ^tageu. 
In Gennady • PariHlovlcb’a . theatre- fcnd minimal ‘ props for a play Which; 


The company Is obliged to lmpro- might seem to depend on spectacular 
vise a dress-rehearsal of Dymogat- presentation — the tropical island , is 
sky’s Trie Crimson Island': without wonderfully evoked with a six-foot 
having read the text, because tile erupting volcano, and a. green- drain- 
censor SaWa Lukich has to .pass it pipe which' sprouts' leaves', and 


censor Savva Luxicn nas to pes 
for .'performance before going 


refutes permission; bh the 
‘ that thd English sailors ih 


mss it pipe which' sprouts' leaves , and 
performance before going on bananas at die tug of a cord. And his 
day! This gives ’rise to a great actors, particularly James Fleet, as 
I- of. comedy, until Savva Lukich Dymogatsky/Kiri-Kuki and Richard 
litas- permission; on the grounds Klee aa Genhady Pahnlpvicfar give 
e play lively performances; 


Oxford 

University Press 


Towards the 
Mountain 

An Autobiography 

Alan Paton 

Towards the Mountain Is the 
South African writer Alan Paton s 
autobiographical account of the 
first half of his life. The publication 
ot Cry, the Beloved Country In 
1948 brought him a world-wide 
reputation, and he has been a 
steadfast leader In the fight against 
the Increasing powers and 
pressures ol the South African 
government. Illustrated £12.50 

The Popes and 

European 

Revolution 

Owen Chadwick 

This book describes the change 
Irom the Catholic Church of the 
enclen regime to the Church of the 
early nineteenth century as it 
affected the Institution of the 
Papacy and through it the Church 
at large. It shows how strongly the 
Counter- Reforma tion still worked 
in Italy during the eighteenth 
century; how it was rather the 
constitutional development of 
9tates than the Incoming of new 
Ideas which pressed towards 
change; how traditional was the 
Catholic world even in the age of 
the Enlightenment. £28 Oxford 
History ot the Christian Church 

The Oxford 

Intermediate 

Dictionary 

Compiled by 
A.J.Augarde 

This new dictionary Is for children 
aged 9 to 13, and fills the gap 
between The Oxford Junior 
Dictionary and The Ox/ord Sohooi 
Dictions ry. 1 1 contains 1 2,000 
entries which are clear and easy to 
use without being childish. They 
include Irregularly spelt Inflections, 
pronunciation guides for difficult 
wordB , parts of speech , and 
Illustrative phrases and sentences. 
£2.60 

White Supremacy 

A Comparative Study 
of American and " 

South African History 

George M. Frederickson 

This study breaks new ground in . . 
offering a fresh perspective oh . the 
Interracial experience of each ’ 
country by viewing ft through' the ' 
ienB of the other. Thb author finds 
many parallels In tha way white 
8upremaoywaalnltiatedand 
expressed in the two countries, but 
perhaps even more revealing are 
the differences and th e reasons for 
the differences. This Is a seminal ‘ 
•treatment of an Important 
subject, £12,50 

Thought for Food 

\Margarot Sumner 

Thought for Food. gives detailed. 
Information about nutrition for trip 
ordinary reader, ex amines the . - 
evidence that llnfcsoertaln : 
-diseases and types of feiod, ‘looks : 
at apgcfal-diets arid dieting, and . 
gnawers a great many questions 
about food and nutrition, simply •••■' 
^rjdapnsfbly. £4.50 Oxford . 
Paperbacks £2,26 


;‘i. 
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The unnamed sufferer 


Sketches of war 


By Alan Brownjohn 


In Eva Figes’s short novel Days the 
woman lies unnamed (if not quite 
the Unnameable) in a 'hospital room 
of Beckett-like austerity and remote- 
ness: blank walls, door, chair, 
hissing tap. and a window showing 
only the bare branch of a tree. 
Dimly seen nurses and other func- 
tionaries come and go. The woman 
seems to be simultaneously herself 
and her sixteen-year-old daughter, 
and might even be her mother as 
well : because three generations are 
fused (and confused) in one mind’s 
memories and fantasies. She does 
not pose herself a stark choice 
between death and dcath-in-life, as 
the pre-credits sequence in the 
television version implied. But cer- 
tainly she has to fight to fill her 
mind with the images she chooses, 
or else suffer the " bad ones ” to 
overwhelm her. 


circular mental process (is tins scrutiny Anne Oalder^iarsnHN 
happening now, or then ? To me, or accomplishes so gnvmdng * .J ac 

to her?) works against any narra- change between the^rn n m hc 

rive momentum. Neither tlie hospital bed and the gi.i auisiaa 
gnnMrnnrp nf the father in the that it IS (appropriately) .very dif- 


Cdder-Marshall - 


By Robert Hewison 


appearanceofihe father' in the that it is (appr^riateiy).very mg No End of Blame 
penultimate chapter, nor the fictilt to see that they . ar ® ° | oer . Oxford Playhouse 
woman’s decision to move out of the same. Tiria is a ftneiy-tMM P« 


So confining bed to the chair S fmmance, alternating -beautifully be- 
the very end (since her own self- twen t he s Jk J. e 


genuine 


me very enu i.-meivc iiei own acn- , r — ,v r. „ r .l. 

awareness is her only genuine valid and the tense Uvelii^ss of th 
" visitor come as quite the daughter, and it radiates a sym- 
climaxes they ought to be. The pathetic understanding of ^the sc ip 
power of the novel lies in its which the lesser characters do not 
i i_.t n ... ^ nn ,, DV ■ tiKnuah mere 'is EOOd SUD- 


sudden, imriguing “itches"* and and 'Alec Limed as aha briefly-seen wire while a soldier croucj.es u - 
transformations of the main— or one father (all nervous, apologetic 'eraa'flly. P°m“ u f a S5I t 

-character. These things seemed guilt). cl at her. The soWier » an r 

likpiv To an well in a email -serpen . using a rare opportunity *o study 

tJ vL. This television version does serve lhe female nude, and he urges u 


Howard Barker’s new play, seen 
recently for a short run at Oxford, 
opens with a scene oF total con- 
fusion. In the ‘background a loop m 
sound-effects tells us that a bottle is 
going on, in the foreground a naked 
woman stands in a coil of barbed 
wire while a soldier crouches, al- 
ternately pointing a gun and a pen- 
cil at her. The soldier is an artist 
using a rare opportunity to study 


nrfftnrarinn and ir» Mlrhnpl Ttnlfp'ii IMS television version uooa kivc (tie iemaie nuae, anu nu uigua u 
BBC 2 production they did 10 DUt t ' ie a ^ stract ^ eel t * ie second soldier who joins him to do 

p y book, and also creates two set- likewise. The Second Soldier, how- 

lA si oiv, attentive camera, coun- pieces which actually produce a ever, would rather make love than 

terpoincing rhe voice-over of the vividness not present in the origi- ma ke a drawing, and accordingly 
woman’s narrative, follows her hour, nal : the dre3m ctf the neighbour strips off. First Soldier prevents the 
bwhoor scanning of the objects in -knocking on the door with the doll ra p e and the woman escapes. Fol- 

ene room, lingering in close-up on from the burning house, and the lowing a brief discussion > of the 

the changing light through the Bergmanesque scene in the lecture et hics of rape, the two soldiers find 


the changing light through the 
window, -rhe rim of the wash basin, 
the arms -of the empty chair. It 
focuses on her face, takes do the 
obtruding attentions of nurses and 


She stands also for a universal cleaners, cuts abruptly to die teen- 
condition of womanhood in middle age daughter managing for herself 


age, caught acutely between the 

S encrations, aware of what made 
er as she is, and what might cost 
her daughter in the 'same mould. 
This gives die scanty action of the 
novel a static, symbolic quality. And 
the collapsing of time into one 


age daughter managing for herself registrar, in a scene uneasily laced 
and her young brother at home, cuts with incidental music and tricked 


back to the bed ; a technique wild ah ___ _____ _ 

is varied with some effect later in the overall effect of the adaptation en ter to announce that the war is 

the play, with slow dissolves fading is to- present a complex fiction over, the revolution won, and it Is 

to a white screen, and discreet accurately and to give its central their duty to shoot the officer. First 

modulations out of muted colour theme both- an added warmth and Soldier refuses on the grounds chat 


theatre where the students are chal- themselves in turn facing pointed 
lenged to define death. Unfortunate- rifles; accused by an officer of the 
jy it exposes the weakness of the alternative capital crimes of homo- 
fantasy (or fact ?) of the girl's sexuality or intention to desert. The 
garden romance with the young Second Soldier wins their reprieve 
registrar, in a scene uneasily laced by proving that he too is a poet 
with incidental t music and tricked and artist, and the guns are re- 
out with meaningful freezes. But versed again when more soldiers 
the overall effect of the adaptation enter to announce that the war is 
is to- present a complex fiction over, the revolution won, and it Is 


black-and-white. 


an extra sharpness of focus. 


The fallen and the free 


By Inga-Stina Ewbank 


ing — of what happened in the past more poignant than the translation 
and why— until the suicidal plunge would ever suggest. 


becomes, in the self-created logic 
of the structure, the self-evident 


My quarrel with this production 
Is not that it has failed in the lm- 


he is a pacifist, Second Soldier, back 
Inside his trousers, grimly Takes the 
officer off, but, It turns out, only 
pretends to carry out the execution. 

The audience has two clues as to 
what is going on during these lively 
exchanges : a programme note tiiat 
this is “Somewhere in the Carpa- 
thian Mountains 1918 ”, and dia- 


1i is appropriate ihat Barker 
should h«vo chosen a cartoonist as 
protagonist, for the story Is told in 
a r.iriimn-like way. Art as Action 
Art ns Social Criticism, gets Bela 
exiled from Hungary, nnd then 
from the Soviet Union. In 1936 he 
arrives in Kiiglaml, mid events b* 
gin tu repeat themselves as world 
war i ecurs. A neat scene in the 
first art shows Hula falling foul of 
the Writers' mid Artists’ Union in 
Moscow; in the -second act, now a 
car i non is t for the Daily Mirror, he 
fails foul nf the Ministry of Infor- 
mation. Throughout, Bela defends 
his right to criticize, and holds oa 
in the idea nf the Artist aa Teller 
of Truth, iie it under communism 
or capital ism. His is o lust for life 
rut her than for the life class, and 
in true Kirk Douglas manner bit 
Van Gogh-like integrity makes bin 
mad. 

iThe difficulty of this play of ideas 
is iliac the ideas ore as confused 
as Lhe opening scene. Paul Freeman 
as ’Bela made the best of a part 
written entirely for external charac- 
terization, but the dialectic with 
Grigor, played by Allan Corduner, 
was weakened by a lack of con- 
viction both in the writing and 
the acting. The rest of the Oxford 
Playhouse Company doubled dang 
efficiently in the counterpoiflicd 
scenes of the first and second 
half. Once the action moved to 
England they relaxed visibly and 
with the exception of Nigel Gregor; 
fell into revue-like stereotypes twi 
suited the cartoon quality of the 
piece. Bela’s work, drawn 
Gerald Scarfe, and Grigor's work, 
drawn by Clare Shenstone, wars 
i shown as back- projections wnica 
r told us more about the difference 
t betwoen the two attitudes to art 
. than their dialogue. 


Rasmersholm 
Royal Exchange 
Chester 


Theatre, 


final thrust. All this asks of the possible task of achieving a translu- 
actora is an intense i inwardness com* ^ ma be untranslatable, 

blned with a pellucid matter-of- Where it {a i ls 1, in sustained in- 


The Royal Exchange Company, like 
Its Manchester forerunner, the 69 


factness. Without intensity, the 
structure falls apart into absurdity: 
one remembers the Haymarket pro- 
duction, a few years ago, which 
seemed like Much Ado About the 


Company, has a distinguished Ibsen MiK-Race. Without maiter-af-fact- 
record, and this production is ness, it becomes heavily portentous 
dearly the work of a group of — and this certainly happens at the 
devoted Ebs suites. Rosmershohn in Royal . Exchange, especially in the 


tensity. Espen Skjnnmark, with 
his large tragl-comic gestures and 
his extraordinary .way of re- 
activating the meaning of what he 
has to eay, seems to prove this, as 
he moves effortlessly (beyond the 
Brightly embarrassed naturalism, of 
the other characters. It was bold 
to .invite him, and it proves that 
the fault is not the play's. 


iman mountains i3io , unu urn- i„ „ (sniut 

logue that shows that this is A Flay No _* *4,0 like 

of Ideas. The army is Hungarian, that will appeal 
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a political cartoonist. Though does. It is reported 

Grigor recurs throughout the events Blame was originally wm 

that finally lead to “The Grounds tefovidlon. .but the 

of a Mental Institution London, banned. A play by ^ 

1973 ”, Bela Is Howard Barker's about i/«« would raise issues ot 


preferred conception. 
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Illume was originally written w 
television, but the Pi**™ 0 ®. Jg 
banned. A play by (Howard ■ Ba 
about that would raise issues ot 
and politics for more effectively. 


to evoke the claustrophobic oppres- difficult to- take seriously. 
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it would bo eajy to argue that tho i thao they have words 
fault a to speak of, and unsure what to do 

fault Is. the plasms. ^ themselves. Rebecca (Celia 

Kcsmetsholm is a • political play 1 Gregory) receives Rosmeris proposal 
which goes psychological,. With the of marriage perched, kneeling, on a 
exception of . Mrs Helssth, the Nelly nfano stool : and in tne.ereat sneech 
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English at -Bedford College, London. 
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Early Christianity 
and Homosexuality 

Sir,— 1 ! was sorry to note, on read- 
ing Peter Linehan’s review of my 
book, CAristiaiiity, Social Tolerance 
mi Homosexuality (January 23), 
that arrows apparently intended for 
me had struck Rn innocent bystander. 
Those who read the book will soon 
see how oddly inaccurate Unehon’s 
view of -it as even at the most basic 
factual level — there are, eg, two 
Ganymede poems in the appendix, 
" Ganymede and Helen ’’ (pp 381-89) 
aod "Ganymede and Hebe " (pp 392- 
98); I do cite the official reason for 
the suppression of the decree of 
1102 (p 214, n 27); I give much more 
than “an abbreviated excerpt" os 
evidence of St Aelred’s romantic 
feelings (pp 222-26; other readers 
have objected that Aelrad received 
too much attention); I do not state 
or believe that the evidence justifies 
categorizing St Anuelm as " gay 11 
(pp 215, 218-20), only that liis feel- 
ings may have induced hint to view 
homosexuality (which is not the 
same as “ sodomy *») somewhat dif- 
ferently from clerics who would not 
have expressed their feelings for 
men as Anselm did -(see pp 47-48). 

-But readers will not know, unless 
they also read Derrick Sherwin 
Bailey’s Homosexuality and ■ the 
Western Christian Tradition, bow 
venr misleading are Linehan’s com- 
parisons of the two, and how great 
a disservice they do the latter. The 
comparisons are particularly decep- 
tive because Llnehan appears, 
despite the tone of the review, to 
accept my general theses. Yet 
Bailey^ theses are altogether differ- 
ent, formulated on the basis of 
different methods and materials, 
an « ^ rflcte d different ends. 

(Bailey was ■ concerned to show 
that critics of the Church's harsh- 
ness had exaggerated it, but he did • 
not claim <and would almost cer- 
tainly have denied) that there was 
wwe variation in Christian atti- 
tufles towards the morality of homo- 
sexual acts. He considered both 
"J?" “Y* society to have been 
uMnlmously negative on the issue 
throughout the entire Middle Ages. 

?Hih f ,j U,ld n °, ®ridence of positive 

& attitudes, and felt no need to ex- 
any shifts In social or theo- 
(positlons. Except for. the 

fwwST°l! atl0n °* th P Sodora story 
Urolch he was not the first to pro- 

™ vfin i interprets- 

altogether different from 
anlw. 11 "W and conclusions, 
the d aim to treat 

asnnrf^W’ , scient ific or literary 
?! ti » e 8ub ioct with which 
S? J* )a . r ®fy concerned. Indeed, 
are so dissimilar in 

paffion? cov a t «® that com- 
& between them are unfair 

diet i&(f a nd i s nca 1 dir * c tiy contra- 
4t® y ^ man y Of tno areas 


where *i. ey , man y of tho area s 

mlslSd fir*. 8 80,ne over,a P lt 15 

IThi j t° au 880st othorwise. 

that Cftrisrionify, Social 
i £n DrovAm ^ Homosexuality is an 
reaJhL 6 ^ 6 ? 1 00 t Bal l fl y’ 8 work is to 
uu JS ,nt0 % latter a host of 
*SS£2+ theses, end 


deserv- *r?. ua,y ^ticuleted. They 
°w?rilht 0 nSf considered in their 
ideas” 88 forerunners of my 

ar ® ^most wholly 

cui omS 011 ' Haven, Connect!- 


The BEF 

f 6w of Kate 

ln your Leicester Square. 

®toir that 3 ^Hbe 

‘ Perar “B German Em- 

over Wa a e « e ^55i- K i, |,c, t to . walk 
temptibu Crouch’s con- 


u teerver - kL”S . wan rite 
^s^ISajS 0 ^ jwo- forttoW- of 

uish ‘b* it would fur- 

of hiirtorv thbappiSiensioiis 

ofleq ehou'tHiS ^ 5°^ apparently 

asgpjfeaat^a 

v; _S . ^ : sobarate ■ a d j ec^ive? but 


JSJ? be takei1 closely together, 
„ he c se . nse of " contemptibly 
j ; Seeing that the Germans 

«« !k d ?i 0y,n8 ni, '«y five divisions 
on the Western front, the French 
■■ over sixty and the British four, the 
y Kaiser s remark was surely fair 
f comment. 3 

r tit 1 , MJCHAEL BALFOUR. 

;• Bffl e Sx. c S3“- Sw “" u “ e - 

; ‘Handcarved 
j Coffins ’ 

■ Sir,— If “Handcarved Coffins” 

’ (February 20) merits a game of 
l literary detection, it is strange 
1 that tlie precise correspondence 
1 in name between, nnd over- 
: lapping significance of, Truman 
s Capotes Quinn and Agatha Chris- 

t,e ? Harley Quinn have escaped 
1 notice. The Christie version has 
s been with us at least since that 
' , year of crosswords and cat burg- 

■ lars * 1924. As Capote expressly 
t refers to Agatha Christie in the 
1 taxt ». he cannot be accused of not 
. playing fair with a detective story 

readership. 

■As for Pepper, when country and 
western entertainment was genuine 
and not pastiche. Pepper's Ghost 
was a staple feature. It was, as 
the “2J.V B° es » a11 d °ne with mir- 
rors. This, too, has literary ante- 
cedents: Kipling’s “Brushwood 

Boy 

-If the author has had his laugh, 
perhaps -he or ibis critics will 
expand the significance (if any) 0 f 
tnis fugue for two voices between a 

g aranormal Quinn and an iHusoi'y 
epper. 

„ , , „ eric McLELLAN. 
United Oxford and Cambridge 

Modern 

Literary Theory 

Sir, — While they are not claiming 
to have the last word on the cor- 
rect approach to the study of 
literature, the last sentences of 
Roderick Beaton and Stephen 
(Romer (Letters, February 20) 
make suggestions worthy of con- 
sideration if students at the 
beginning of the study of the sub- 
ject are subsequently to develop 
tiieir potential to the full. Roderick 
Beaton says, "But perhaps a truly 
academic study of literature will be 
one which can 'be taken seriously 
by others besides the initiated ,T , 
and Stephen Ropier, “ . . it is 
surely of crucial importance that 
first-hand experience of literature 
should be gained as far as possible 
from any critical control. . . let the 
student then deconstruct the text, 
... . ao wlsbos. . . but only after his 
initial, solitary reading ", One of 
the reasons for this letter is that it 
comes from a college of the unini- 
tiated (academically speaking) 
whose reading, till they cams here, 
indeed was solitary. 

1 ®n° u 8h has been said of the 
inability of brilliant, though un- 
specialized, academics to understand 
structuralist writing. But it is a 
painful, rather than a comic, irony 
that some of the more mandarin 
Marxist, and “progressive” struc- 
turalist, writing is so obscure that 
it totally bars any working-class 
adult, tha liberation of whoso class 
is the declared aim of the philos- 
ophy behind such writing, from any 
comprehension of it at all. Is this 
not a more repulsive form of arrq- 
gance and patronage than the so- 
called paternalism of the liberal- . 
human* tradition ? ; , 

No one can deny, though they may 
regret, die need for new termin- 
o|ogy when fresh areas of a subject ' 
are discovered or explored. But Is 
not the devaluing of the humane 
approach to literature a devaluing . 
of the human being who attains 
the joy of solitary^ discovery” 

• BS. Romer)? And. who, though 
“ uninitiated ", reaches out to liter- 
aturerfrom his own human' experi- 
ence and need, to make some sense 
of bdth? 

One of the 1 many interesting stu- 
dents of thifadiilt education college, 

' a young factory worked, was in deep .. 
trouble $t his, admission interview. 
(He later, jvent on; to gain .a first- 
class Honours degree and, for ail I , 
kqow» ' may how ; pa deeply "iatp" 

: structural &ih.) ■ -Having 1 offered 

) Sdfts tmd Lovers as a book that had; 
deeply 'moved and impressed him, 
he could say .scarcely, any thiogt 1 
v When pressed to give. soxhe account “.l 


of his response, he finally burst out, 

I can’t talk. That’s why I want 
to come to this college— to learn 
now. What he wanted to do was 
to learn to articulate his understand- 
ing, in the Iipht of his own experi- 
ence, of the impact on his imagina- 
tion. feelings and reason, of that 
work of art. 

Most people in this country (for 
the majority have been only to 
secondary modern schools) have not 
had nn adequate, let alone a rich 
education. It would be a very great 
pity if in the middle of our stimu- 
lating debate about the proper 
approach to literary study — we were 
to abandon the - contribution that 
English Departments have already 
made and can continue to make, 
to the education of “ordinary” 
people, namely to assist the develop- 
ment of their awareness of and 
sensitivity to language and litera- 
ture so that they can the better 
express and command their own 
experience and the connections they 
see between that and the literature 
they discover. 

VI HUGHES. 

Ruskm College, Oxford, 0X1 2HE. 


good starting-point for Wordsworth 
to look for this true tragic quality. 
He might also turn to the two 
essnys on Seneca nnd the Elizabe- 
thans which appear in T. S. Eliot’s 
Selected Essays. 

ELISABETH HENRY. 

„ 9 Wlme Road, Blackburn BB2 
7AY, Lancashire. 


Irish History 

Sir, — I regret that Robert Kee was 
upset by my reservations about his 
television series (Letters, February 
27) which was admirably ambitious, 
often brilliantly handled, and laud- 
ably intended to present an argu- 
ment to an audience that certainly 
needs to hear it. Of course, history 
should not “ be allowed to make 
sense to no one but academics”; 
and since 1972 Mr -Kee's own excel- 
lent study of Irish nationalism. The 
Green Flag, has been appreciated 
by acadenuc and general readers 
alike. The point I made about the 


6 (by which date tlie entire Thames 
series had been screened), I was 
informed that I could not be shown 
the final BBC Drosramme as it had 


Sir, — I shall be most grateful if 
you will publish this letter to make 
it clear that the namesake of mine 
who recently published a piece in 
the Sunday Times (January 25) 
relating to present controversies in 
the Cambridge English Faculty has 
no connection with me. I am enjoy- 
ing a sabbatical year as visiting pro- 
fessor at the University of Virginia, 
and saw the article in question only 
when a friend sent me a cutting. 
Colleagues here and elsewhere fn 
America naturally wonder whether 
1 can be the author. I am not, and 
in no wav share the views expressed 
by Mr Jack. 

IAN JACK (Professor of English, 
Cambridge - University). 

Department of English, Wilson 
Hall, University of Virginia. 
Charlottesville, Virginia 22903. 

Ted Berrigan 

Sir, — In his review of Ted Berri- 
gan’s So Going Around Cities 
(February 20), James Campbell 
speaks of Berrigan's pomposity In 
asserting “I have seen/lWnat other 
men sometimes have thought 
they've seen”. He could well be 
right about tha pomposity, but in 
fact Berrigan’s lines are not 
original. .They are a translation of 
Rimbaud’s ,r Le Bateau Ivre”: 
“ Et j’ai vu quelquefoia ce qua 
I'honune a cru voir 1 ” I should 
guess that Berrigan. was quite 
gware of this and that the reference 
was intended. 

ALEC SMITH. 

11 Cambridge Street, Todmorden, 
Lancashire. 


auxe. the point I made about the 
series was that its scope and format 
necessarily limited the content to 
over-simplified narrative, avoiding 
precisely those areas of ambi- 
valence and revision which recent 
historiography has attempted to 
elucidate. While effectively present- 
ing the two myths, Mr Kee often 
ignored the attempts of historians 
to find out what actually happened. 
Thus the series reinforced the 
notion of a determinist development 
of Irish history which has so often 
been unprofitable, misleading and 
even dangerous. 

I did not state that these debat- 
able issues -comprised the whole 
truth; and as I believe that Mr Kee 
has -misapprehended my funda- 
mental point, I do not intend to 
rehearse them. -But I -will add that 
the most recent and authoritative 
historian of -Feniarism, -Richard 
Comerford, goes even further than 
I did when he states that the move- 
ment “ was not launched because of 
any particular development In Ire- 
land:, although they subsequently 
permitted, that fact to 'be forgotten, 
Stephens and 'his collaborators were 
responding not to a domestic but 
to an external (and fortuitous) crisis 
in Angio-French relations”, And 
my point that the Famine did not 
create Hater nineteenth -century Irish 
nationalism is echoed by studies of 
local politics like K. T. Happen** 
(“at was the modernization and 
anglidzamon of Irish society which 
in tlhe end made modern Irish 
nationalism possible and, for a short 
time, coherently effective ”). It is 
certainly not vitiated iby -Mr Kee’s 
instancing a memory of fireside 
tales, dtpportant as they may be as 
a conditionin',? (Influence. My point 
here Is that the reality of Irish 


the final BBC programme as it had 
not yet been finished. As I stated 
in my review of the twelve pro- 
grammes I saw, Mr Kee’s simplified 
outline is a salutary beginning for 
a British audience ; the process 
should not stop there. 

„ ROY FOSTER. 

Department of History, Birkbeck 
College, Malet Street, London WC1E 
7HX. 

* Inventing 
America’ 

Sir, — Brian Southam of the 
Athlone Press (Letters, January 30) 
says of Garry Wills’s Inventing 
America that " if only there had 
been Instant knowledge of Profes- 
sor Wills's book and an instant 
recognition of Its importance on 
this side of the Atlantic . . then 
conceivably “ Inventing America 
would havo come out in Britain in 
1978 . . 

I suppose he means fore-know- 
ledge of the book. Still, the TLS 
published a long review written by 
me of the American edition of In- 
venting America (October 13, 1978). 
This treated the book as Important. 
So did extensive reviews in, e g, 
the New York Review of Books. 
Knowledge or fore-knowledge of 
American publications is not as 
hard to come by as Mr Southam 
suggests. 

MARCUS CUNUFFE. 

The George Washington Univer- 
sity, 2110 G Street, NW, Washing- 
ton DC 20052. 


Byron, Shelley 
and Keats 

Sir, — We are able to supply 
reader R. G. McCloskoy with the 
continuation of his By.'on-Keats- 
Shelley limerick (Letters, February 


6) though how he came across it 
in the first place is a mystery to 
us ; We have a manuscript trans- 


Senecan 

Drama 

Sir.-— Your reviewer Johathan 
Wordsworth, writing of Douglas 
Gray’s book ‘Robert Henryson 
(February 20). makes- perceptive 
comments on the role of the H com- 
passionate narrator” and the “post- 
Shakespearean ” quality of tragedy 
in The Testament of Cresseid. This 
makes his references to ' Senecan 
drama, as an influence on Henry- 
son, seem surprisingly obtuse. 

“ Po$t-Shakespearean '* tragedy 
would presumably be the' Jacobean 
Tragedy of -Blood, when Senecan 
.influence was certainty not merely a 
matter of mannerisms end coups de 
thidtre (If it ever was), but of a 
much profounder sympathy of out- 
look and style. 

- To aimak of “ the crudities of 
Seneca ” suggests that Jonathan 
. Wordsworth has made no . very 
serious study of the Senecan 
corpus. He may of course have read 
V lit, Hist” paragraphs such as the 
notorious article on Seneca -by E. 
Phillips -Barker Jn the first edition 
of - the Oxford Classical Dictionary. 
(This was replaced in the second 
edition: by oiie slightly leas Inade- 
quate.). 

• The association of * redemptive 
suffering and Tina) retentive .waste 


— ■ — » ‘Tr’'* «■* v*iwjr uiiirv ub 

a conditioning influence. My point 
here Is that the reality of Irish 
nationalism was an Infinitely more 
complex (reaction than the remem- 
bered sequence of events allows. 

On other issues Mr - Kee mis- 
interprets me. For example, J fully 
accept that the nettle-stained corpses 
were a real and terrible piece of 
evidence ; my point was that a story 
retailed In every Irish schoolchild's 
textbook over thirty years is no 
longer a genuine folk-memory, I 
stand by the argument that the 
Clerkenwell explosion was not ana- 


cUely what -we find in Setiqca's own 
pfeys, and what the Jacobearis find 
there- Hie dosing scene of Seneca's 
Qedipuf, on passages -from the- frag- 
mentary Pftoentaoe/ would be a 


from the jail, not a deliberate attack 
on a civilian target. Mr Kee's 
identification of the “men who 
called themselves the Irish Republi- 
can Army” then and now is as 
flimsy as equating the bases of the 
“terrorism” that precipitated 
British withdrawal ln 1921 with the 
situation in Ulster today; his own 
all-important reservation admits the 
contexts are “different”. As with 
Clerkenwell and Birmingham, the 
point for historians it not the 
obvious result but the conditions at 
the time, and what. people thought 
tiiey were doing. -And 7 hare' the 
danger; of the simplified version Is 
that it. can be made Spurf busty to 
legitimize current actions, by virtue 
2 f L*®t retrospectively imposed 
' apfistolic succession ? in which Mr- 
Kee declares he believes. 

Finally, aa to my hypothesis that 
the editing of the final programmes 
might have been influenced by the 
Thames sqries, I of' course accept 
Mr Kars remarks- about the -Inte- 
grity of the producer {which was 
not iq question), -.and the . fore- 
ordained structure of 1 the series. 
However, I based my remerit upon 
the fact that when I visited the 
•Television -Centre- for a preview of 
programmes 11 and 12 on February 


cription of it in an unkuown' hand 
laid liito our copy of Edmund 
Gosie s More Books on the Table. 
At the top (in ‘pencil hi another 
hand) is the title “Pages In 
Octavo It reads as follows; 
Byron' and .Shelley and Keats 
..Were a trio of -lyrical treats. 

An. Ode brought Keats fame: 

For the- others, acclaim 

Was for work that they did upon 

- ROBERT YAMPOLSKY! 
The Carl H. Pforzheimer Library, 

?s; k " 1# MM?;* « ud s,rMt - n - 

Nervous Disorders 

Sir, — For a book I am attempting 
to complete on nervous disorders, 
1 wonder if your readers could bo 
of help. In particular, I need further 
scholarship on what seems to be 
merely an assertion of Robert 
Graves that the God Pan gave panic 
its name, by his shout, which in- 
spired terror when ft was -heard. 
(See The White Goddess, also . a 
ahort .story of tjs called ('The 
Shout "1) I can find little to sub- 
stantiate this thesis on tiieee shores, 
but surely Graves didn't Just pluck 
it out of the air ? 

Also difficult to locate here are 
« worris of “ Has Anyone Hera 
Seen KeUy, Kelly from the -Isle of 
Man 7 , *■ suspect did song came' 
oat of the British music haljT rather 
than Broadway’s Tin Pali Alley. 
Certainty, it’s eitilfered a -demise, 
tor no Kelly of my acquaintance can 
put together more than two- verses. 

o A - DONNELLY. 

NY lowl* 3 eeCj Wew 

Gil^rt.Murray ’ 

■ writing a (biography of 

Gilbert Murray for the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, with the encourage- 
ment of h (s grandson, Dr ■ Alexander . 
Murray, . • . 

'I wotHd r be . most grateful to', any 
of your readers vyho could give ma 
access, to any original letters : of his, ■ 
or could provide me. with ariy per- ' 
sonal reminiscences of Mm. 

„ . „ „ DUNCAN WILSON. 

• --Gala Na Ruadh, Port Charlotte, 
Way, Argyll P4£ 7TiS. • 
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CULTURE AND ECONOMICS 


The state bountiful 


Commerce before culture 


By Eugen Weber 

MICHAEL MACDONALD MOONEY : 
The Ministry of Culture 


and Derformance. They do, how- ordinate "folk” arts; the hordes — — - 

ever, furnish (he author with object of academic j^^ists emp rnmse] B*V Nlfiel CrOSS 
lessons of political maleficence, provide judgment and counsel, jjy INlgCt 

Ur;th rnamianf avriirfinnc til VIEW whflther Appropriate Of DOt , th . — 

the doines of v“ious accomplice" tendency, wfien things do not work, •— = — 

abettwJ 8 io!djJton satellites and to pour in lots more money. Ha MICHAEL LANE : 

accessories, Mooney succeeds in pro- denounces the ; t orl ‘‘ ous P r0 “?J ° , Books and Publishers 
„r a Aa.^ri nl \ nn Knr getting academics to read writers ** „ . 


Mil ill- Tin- innciary ; he is first and 
fumiutM .i businessman who “ D sv3 


■ . - --..ii.ii wna ~Divi 

* , " s f "» 'h? dictates of the 

market . I hi* iradiiionalist on th! 
.ulioi- litiml believes that culture k 
uiul. r siege and that selling a 
ivniild he umamount to coatlna 
neai ls before swine Here L*m 
I’LC omrs con fused by his own tennt 
fur ulihmigh lie admits that wester, 
day s uv.ini-Kurdc is ioniorrow’i 
great t unl it ion, he claims that the 


The Ministry ot Culture vldina nnt exactlv a descriotlon but Betting academics to read writers -- , ■ «ere Lew 

Connections among Art, Money and " ot ^Se cart scripts, and writers to rewrite so 149pp. Lexington Hunks. COM. i’L.nmrsc on fused by his own tennt 

Politics of Srtments agencies, as to include all possible points of 0 669 03383 9 fur ulihmigl, he admits that ^5 

427 pp. New York: Wyndham Books, and diverse, o Sen contradictory, in- f r ^|„ [. “ r ‘ Vamo n p b o d ers) V ro° weary ' " y2ai tudiiimMie clalnu ‘tETfi 

*M.9S. _ tStr^rStf : ,e yoi St’K Michael Lane gives the i.U|« ressiun tradiiionalisi is eiilluraluf rrilftll. 

— intimidated by the priviligcntsia nf Xn d cautious that he would like his essay m; tivc- .i philistine unahle to^SS 

Bad books are written on good sub- n^ e al NeJ re worid y all “of'whose He als ° denounces peer review of modern publishing jo he siiidin ll} uw,„i:i,rdism. lie alio Xfi 

Wr* hut this Is an egregious per- Brn . ve New d 4 .u ° j tSSf grant application as “a social con- with profit by publishers, if nut «>> nut that avant-garde art is alwaw 
fnrmance Michael Macdonald ™ a< * s are paved with good inten- yp nt j on 0 j orthodoxy”. and the re- authors. " British publishing is iti-suiseil by the public, at I^t 
Mooney, 6 " a Washington editor of {JJJP* or » al least ’ wlth good pl ‘ fusal to conduct such reviews in ewely ill "» he wr, } u *i . , w ! *«« •' * h « death of the artist. It i! 

Harpers Magazine, has spent tudes " ■ . public as clandestine procedures, identifies the cause nf tins illness unlikely, therefore, that the 

several years researching America’s Priviligentsia is an Economist- their "secrecy” both illegal (he as the fragmentation u mm "uni demist " publisher with his eye 

cultural 'bureaucracy — a compound coined term for a class to be found m ay be right) and, somehow, common culture : firmly 011 the market will prow 

of government institutions and fouu- mostly in Communist countries. But malign. no formally encoded messnga ... m be cither hold or innovative in 

dauons which together form his had the Economist treated Mooney's _. . , adventures in can be wholl Y or satisfactorily matters concerning public taste, 

Ministry of Culture. Du : reference pii?? u |,T°nform«ion Item NEA ils^bedded from the lu.nl l..;no «c< truriition. lit poblUn 

to 1984 is deliberate, and chapters L d new Illusirate th* abvnrdlfl« matrix of its medium’s given lech- as essentially negative, exercising 

begin with quotes from Orwell, Jack find rnSJ vK! n?- ‘frlm rhi. Pril »* c «l properties and the human com ml by dec I in mg to publish” 


of government institutions and foun- mostly in lommumst countries, nut 
dauons which together form his had the Economist treated Mooney s 
Ministry of Culture. The reference 


to 1984 is deliberate, and chapters 
begin with quotes from Orwell, Jack 
London (The Iron Heel), Sinclair 
Lewis (Jt Can't Happen Here), and 


Jeremiah <il 13). Only Aldous Hux- 
ley is excused. 

The general idea is that evil lurks 
in aud oozes out of Washington's 
polite iilt activities. The limp "cen- 
sorship " attempts of the Smith- 
sonian and the Notional Park Ser- 
vice ore lumped with the rather 
more forceful offorts of the Soviet 
state. The 1979 court injunctions 
(not upheld) against The Progressive 
magazine's desire to publish an 
article on "The H-Bomb Secret" 
ore assimilated to "those decrees 
issued from Berlin as necessities to 
public order after the Reichstag 
fire in 1933”. But Mr Mooney's 
principal targets are the National 
Endowment for the Arts (NEA) and 



The author's own adventures in 
pursuit of information about NEA 
and NEH illustrate the absurdities 
(and costs) that flow from the Free- 
dom of Information Act, and the 
equally great absurdities (and costs) 
that stem from the concurrent but 
contradictory legislation protect- 
ing privacy; and demonstrate how 
bureaucracy multiplies the already 


dlsembedded from the integral Lane sees traditionalist publisher! 
matrix of its medium's given lech- ns " essentially negative, exercising 
nicul properties and the human cum ml by declining to publish . 
and organizational apparatus fur 1- nr such publishers culture “emaa- 
its realization. Thus there can ate.s from individuals, deals with 
be no crisis in the institutions nf individuals, and is apprehended bj 
culture without there being some individuals ”. Traditionalist pub. 
comparable crisis in the culture 1 i sliers, then, would seem to be weU 
Itself. disposed inwards authors. Howavtr 


impressive JKSS" cap*!* fX Lane is a sociologist, and his book author* should he warv of th, j 
.muddle. about ibooks must have been written modernist publishers who, Lana 

Th« „«n ccfqKI j h „ • for other sociologists or he would suggests, exert a positive control’* 
The polltcuJt establishment . taken more trouble to avoid a 0,1 culture by " intervening in the • 
accounts for onlv a small portion of & ag , which is unfami^ar tl creation nf tile text 
contemporary Americas legalistic mrj j t publishers, who, as he points By denying writers an absolute 

lone ot the fifty-five nut! ure nredominantlv untrained. and exclusive role in tha fo rat 


positive control* 
tervening in the 


/ ifty ; f tl v ? OuC ure predominantly umreined, 
turn out 77;S pa K ges a rnew regu* ^f 0031 * ^dle^lass arts gradu- 
lotions each year, nor for the four- , , - T , 

fold increase of government regu- Tlle main weakness of Lane’s 
iations and of the number of law- sociological approach Is that it 
yers practising in Washington over relles heavily on out-of-date 
the past decade. Yet the account research. It is of little value to a 


and exclusive role in the form, 
tion and expression of ideal and 
problems, it I" modern Ism H l 

greatly enlarges the publisher's 
own part as an originator ot 
co-creator . . . the writer tha 
cmnes to be defined as a profes- 
sionally competent tcconlcln 
who uses skills to translate iden 
into a text. 


Endowment for the Arts (NEA) and of its doings reads like a glossary publisher, or anyone else concerned wll0 uscs s yij s to translate ideu 

the National Endowment for the subject as perhaps It should, given on tbe foibles of American public w, ^ b book production, to rend a text 

Humanities (NEH), coordinated i la vast economic (and polulcal) (and private) life: inclusive, in- extracts from 1966 interviews with . | | w hlle unfriendly to 

along with otner agencies by the implications, one would hare got a decisive, irresponsible; diversity anonymous publishers and editors ™ analysis, 

Federal Council on Arts and Huma- c i ear account, a convincing inter- excluding a dear voice, democracy ^ ro . 1 ” a P unnamed single general < csc . t j nR niini j )flr 0 { n e» 

£■ 5S%5-JSLflSMS 

Ihe council;, bailiwick end (later) IriiFTKl of “balderdash' Sot Stt eSwl”ref h raf Smho"°“ l fow' 1 Sf tlw’^whMt’k* 

Mrs Mon dale's _ was authorized by old-fashioned readers, lapsing nto shoud not get it (some certainly lossiSAsitis Ihe mostuntadale are put out by academic pub ishm 


.....Unn, points (let alone »»»»*»» uia uoiiGiiuanas UUII1L ,; aW pj i n l| 

vice-president. a farrago of verbiage WBting 0 f view, they furnish aid they could St have b 

The council's bailiwick and (later) under the barrage of balderdash, not get elsewhere. Perhaps they Ilr imlrort t 

Mrs MondaJe's was authorized by old-fashioned readers, lapsing Into should not get it (some certainly a- V 

Congress in 1965 to coordinate the diagonal perusal mode, might sho uId notjfbut quality control ?If e Jence he^caT Slste^'u^thl f^any sense' ioTshs the M 

tome two or three hundred pro- even mutter: bilge. would not be advanced by Mooney's 19TO flSre ^for^ ^bSok Production of [sicl of author : their writing is tin 

grammes, no one knows quite now Mooney derides politicians and favourite panacea : the public alio- 3L434 new and reDrimed tit as If consequence rheir enpg^ 
mny J “ 'l ulte J 1 ®!* < " ucb , the y guasi-poUdcians like Mrs Mondale cation of grants. Of course the hi hid trtum ^3ia trouble to locate in some other role". The trouble H 

spend. . The National Science ? ar ^ving vapid, pretentious "public interest” is often the pri- the l979 Sr e o f 41 480 he Sd that such -bookmakers are rtrtly 

Fountotion (NSF), established with speeches, as if that was not one of yate interest of those who do well have learnt^hat during the second competent technicians either, 

a smdl appropriation in 1950, now their conditions of employment He by doing good. That is the rather half of the 1970s there^was a rauld T# nv-Ufternlvt oubliiher b » 

dilutes about a bdUon dollars reveals. hor^Je dictu, that ^ tribute that ^ pay, « ftf fi J fiMjjtffS ^ 


derides 


j j « peneutsi and that those involved get is Pest eyed at a fast clip if it - ,, , „ ... . . _ Tmiim truths Une,® 

funds Howmg from Defance) .are f ee l and act Important because of is eyed at ail. • J ook L md fishers is, among v n Sj JSJ5 mm orabei * ‘ 

■pent by such heavy supporters of the power they wield; He exposes . . _ other things, a historical survey, as 1™. iXKno-wiedgements, pnu 

research as NASA and the National not for the first time but wiff un- indicated by the subtitle: "com- editorial staff of ' L ®*J n ^ n ^ ! 

Institutes of Health. A billion here deniable, if long-winded, verve, 2es SSSSf Vi? 1 merce against culture in postwar who sac I 

and a billion there, as the late coirmtes fantasfiques oi the Com- Ame i a 2 fc c 1 J It !? r ^i , f .® - Britain ”. Howover Michael Lane nvanuscrijpt . Well, they _ha Jf . 

Senator Dirksen iised to say, soon prehenslve Employment Training uio ^9? ney f waa to tackle at. would have been on safer ground ce«led hi producing a me«y ^ 
adds up to money. In Mooney's Act ("did 10,000 artists dance on 5!f if he had not tried to draw false peppered wth .^"ctod- ! 

judgment, over 20 billions’ worth OETA grants? 1 '). oth ers. Quite the comparisons with tha nineteenth p ar l t , ron ? \ had SS i 

X*** auan j ditl H^c^L-paiecu-whlcj, ^ SSu^aX AM f 

' ss« a sriijs^ t, 5tjsf -sk ^r p Sanig^r , wurBf£ asri*S!5Ssasl2 1 

ir^-jss^raus' 5sf» u — *•““ r^*3^ssyEaf£ 

"nonpublishing cultural nrbltors” wlbnr.lal work la ntfwh> , 

Expeditions of a scholar ; 

X ■= ' • , 1 ^ as gentlemanly as thalr twentieth- f k « SSo* ; 

■ Dr Munby Wtriself. edited attention from coUege and library century counterparts, though thoy dovdopod sildils, « is. nov ^ ^ 

Rv Alan RaII Maddens account of his earliest officials, and particularly valued the were often less businesslike. And the visibly important , wer««n J^did 

By Alan Bell 1 •. jJsic .tQ Cambridge <in 1831), and company and opinions of Henry Peat critical reviews were certainly d Bno propwly. the flnlsW „ f[ ^ , 

Mr Rogers wisely reprints this first Bradshaw ‘“who is one of the fern not nonpublishing cultural erbl- would be notably _ w0 4 V®f lc ^ a y a [ 


— ; — ; D»- Munby Wtrisalf. edited attention from college and library «mcury counterparts, (though tboy «™p" ” ™' P "i'ndt af [• 

Rv Alan R All Maddens account of his earliest ofHcials, and particularly valued the were often less businesslike. And the visibly Important , wereWj^^j i- ; 

By Alan Hell 1 •. jjNc .tQ Cambridge (in 1831), and company and opinions of Henry 8reat critical reviews were certainly d ono propcrly, tihe flnlsWi^ „ f[ ^ J 

Mr Rogers wisely reprints this first Bradshaw, “who is one of the few not Ponpublishing cultural erbl- would be notably rim worse . 0 

‘ - -J ' i'" " ‘ ^ f - J : "" - n&rv& j}ve of a series of scholarly really competent to have the charge tors .. Almost without exception the Writers , Lane writes. v 'L. i. 

T. D. ROGERS (Editor): . “Pndltions that extends as late as of a collection of- MSS. and under- T aview * were founded and funded almost mySClcn'l conmden ca ... 

Sir FtederJc Madden at Cambridge iSJSSU! *f their value » (li_63). _ by pubU.har, ivho. tf .lNa, did , M 


ir. A ai n .ia. h|.jj.« 1863 * None of the extracts are fully stand their value 1 

Sir Frederic Madden at Cambridge representative of the dlai*y as a The Vork wMcl 

: ^ PP- Camb ridgd ; Bibliographical .whole, ^Madden lp Catabridge .waa bridge was. on h 

at a -Welcome dlitatice from - • Particularly lof 'ili 
Ql'^022d5.35.h. •• i5r ’ '• ■ ' ' ■ tne^rustradons of his, of ficlaL llfe Lid of MStthewl 


had com- Lane’s predominantly opaque^ r 
appoint- «»ere may weU be 
of nub- int »> t-he world o$ h 

ilth when his prose is dear his oWRv L 


mowte Madden 1 (lsol- 73 ), - Keeper 
of Manuscripts at '(he British 
Museum front 183710 1866,' remains 

ihn' mAd fmnnrVenv uHn.iUlalinJ ' Peculiar 


when his prose is ciear 
tibns ore commonplace. 


University 


w ■ 


:our . -minion woras ot taxt and ondfriMr^tlrin. 
RibUshing selections from it have doped’ baric u 

Umc but have so far dome to ho Hn« nnr. 


unan quotes) were 
e then ( so' Aoo. were 
hh 'Murray, Edward 
niel and Alexander 

V | 1 . .- ,‘t ■ " ; 

^ having - been coh- 


imi & ; 184S was ^1; Sdiriuel' Pe^V the publlsh- 

^ buf not a gaptle- (hhe, thbugH ohoo 

ent to the : taslr of. h ,tion, iA irafency six •vWS.!‘™^P.^paiw.- He identifies 


Iyv 7 conrid6tat^’(! 
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All change among the China-watchers 


ROSS TERRILL : 

Mao 

A Biography 

481pp. Harper and Row. £8.95. 

0 06 337012 3 

Paris taxi-drivers are notoriously 
sophisticated in their use of Invec- 
tive : ** HA, va done, structuralistc I " 
is one of their recent apostrophes — 
which makes one wonder when they 
will start calling their victims 
“ China Experts I . 

Perhaps we should not be too 
harsh on these experts : the frater- 
nity, recently suffered a traumatic 
experience and are still in a state 
of shock. Should fish suddenly start 
to talk, I suppose that ichthyology 
would also have to undergo a drama- 
tic revision of its basic approach. 
A certain type of “ Instant-sino- 
logy” was indeed based on the 
assumption that the Chinese people 
were as different from us in their 
fundamental aspirations, and as 
unable to communicate with us, as 
the Inhabitants of the oceanic 
depths; and when they eventually 
rose to the surface end began to 
cry out sufficiently loudly and 
clearly for their messages to get 
through to the general public, there 
was much consternation among the 
China pundits. 

Professor Edward Friedman, a 
teacher of Chinese Politics at an 
American university, recently wrote 
a piece in the new York Times 
which Informed its readers that 
various atrocities had taken place 
in China during the Maoist era. 
That a Professor of Chinese Poli- 
tics should appear to have dis- 
covered these facts nearly ten years 
after even lazy undergraduates were 
aware of them may have made them 
news only for the New York Times \ 
nevertheless, there was something 
genuinely touching in his implied 
confession of ignorance. 

Madame Han Suyin. who knows 
Pi® a inside out, seldom lets her 
intelligence, experience and infor- 
mation Interfere with her writing. 
One rainy Sunday, I amused myself 
oy compiling a small anthology (re- 
cently published elsewhere) ot -her 
Pronouncements on China, and 
learnt that the Cultural Revolution 
Great Leap Forward for man- 
kind/ that it was an abysmal disaster 
tar the Chinese: that the Red 
Guards were well-behaved, helpful 
end democratlc-mlnded/that thoy 
Mva £ e ®? d terrifying fascist 
Snir 085 that the Cultural Rovolu- 
noil was « tremendous spur for 

iSSf - Monomy/that it utterly 
,t5i” ed Chip's economy; that Lin 
ft "5? the bulwark of the Revo- 

dernuf hat i L 5 Bia ° waS n mur ’ 

w arl °rd and traitor; that 
vlftEfn tried hard ito pr Avene 
bS??4 Jiang Qing did hor 
rest to foster violence ; etc, etc. 

H» P n ro *c W0 i r Pfledman and Madame 
2S SyY 1 " represent the two 
25*2“ °f, a P rl «n-tho first one 
&A mly J n « atate of blissful 
otbsr lowing every- 
evSMf* the W in which both 
in C ?M. y atonUded suggests that, 
l6dS^flc? att f r at toast, the know- 
mf f Sn r lB aEtep all quite Irrele- 
Bsam'^SS! « successful China 
no ? « needs, first and. foremost, Is 
prtMt expertise as ex* 
this bfll i? g an Expert. Does 
petanp^^AT. 1 ] 181 accidental com- 


ing the opposite ; however, when 
presenting opinions or facts which 
run counter to his own private preju- 
dices, he will be careful not to lend 
them any real significance— though, 
at the same time, he will let them 
£", e , et J stand as emergency exits, 
should his own views eventually be 
proved wrong. 

Ross Terrill, an Australian writer 
now settled m the United States, 
has been acclaimed there as the 
ultimate China Expert. I think he 
fully qualifies for the title. 

Between the Charybdis of Pro- 
Fessor Friedman and the Scylla of 
Madame Han Suyin, Mr Terrill has 
been able to steer a skilful middle 
course. I would not go so far as to 
say that he has ever imparted to 
his readers much useful insight on 
China (actually, I am afraid, he has 
misled them rather seriously on 


By Simon Leys 

of Platonic Quality to his vision— 
it may be of little practical value, 
but it certainly testifies to the essen- 
tiai goodness and idealistic nature 
ot his intentions. 

„.*j* t0 ° °^ en bis statements are 
likely to provoke strong reactions in 
any informed reader; but these 
reactions, in their very violence, 
appear at once so totally out of 
tune with the style of this gentle 
and amiable man, that one feels 
immediately ashamed of them. To 
attack Mr Terrill seems as indecent 
as kicking a blind man’s dog. 

His basic approach is that of the 
perfect social hostess guiding the 
dinner-taible conversation : be enter- 
taming, but never controversial ; 
avood all topics that could disturb, 
give offence or create unpleasant- 
ness ; have something nice to say to 
everybody (his Mao, for instance, 


admiration for the Maoist regime 
(we are nor proponents, but 
admirers of rhe Chinese revolu- 
tion )— this very regime which, as 
we now learn from the People’s 
Daily and from Deng Xiaoping him- 
self (and even, to some extent from 
Terrills latest writings!) went off 
the track as early as 1957, and 
ended up In a decade of near civil 
war and of “ feudal-fascist terror ", 
Terrill visited Chine several 
times ; his most extensive investiga- 

!J2f2L.!25. uWn B ,in his influential 
800,000,000: The Real China, were 
conducted during the early 1970s — 
a time which was. by the reckoning 
of the Chinese themselves, one of 
the bleakest and darkest periods in 
their recent history. The country 
which -had been bled .white by the 
violence of the “Cultural Revolu- 
tion” was frozen with fear, sunk 






mi 


a o ? sre f s °f Maos brandishing their little red books while the original maquette 
clasps his copy to his breast is taken from Mao For Beginners by Rius and Friends (270pp. London : Writers 

sin*? BtffTrid «• r FT DC 0 0yi£30C /17 n 1 r ^ 1 f 


several occasions) ; nevertheless, 
unlike his less subtle colleagues, he 
lias managed to navigate safely 
through treacherous and turbulent 
waters and to keep his Expertise 
afloat against tremendous odds. By 
this sign you can recognize a 
genuine Expert: once an Expert, 
always an Expert. 

t. W M?. n J. was tovited to review 
Terrill s biography of Mao, I first 
declined the suggestion ; it seemed 
to me that the book in itself hardly 
warranted any comment — however, 
ts significance lie* more in what 
It omits than in what it commits. 
IE I eventually accepted the task, 
it was not merely to offer a few 
observations on the “ physiologic 
de 1 Expert" but rather to take 
the opportunity to correct a bias I 
may have been guilty of in the 
past .^wfcen reviewing some of 
Terrill s earlier works. These works 
Include 800,000,000 : The Real China 


iBnnpan*- - J*" 4 * as nis oasis 

cTmX?* The Expert should in al] 
3538®?* iay nothing, but he 
Sto* 1 tongrh, in four 
from® yolwmes, thoughtfully and 

The* nlivFl Mt ^? U8 vontage-point. 

Cmtivates Objectivity, 

an y ta faon^W ? aIr -M 1 ndednfl 8 s ; in 

j^lvi^Sufe 61 ^ 0 f* 3 * 8lib- 
SSm S^actlvlty^ tbfsq 

JUhcluS tS' v h i”» nt the L crucial 
straps IfiJS, lift hi*, boot 

objecHvfi?- .MP .Into the. realm of 

WbFSte^n*/ir ,m; ' w J herQ will 
n,.,? 1 ® in - all aerenltv --nw. 


bers that ^ ®‘ a ^ wa ^ taiuem- 

coin. to the 
to were 

«xamp|e? n i! •Auschwitz.for 


example;' j *. ior was *omewna 

8a y tan ' t ab e u 0 to see chat in 

Brro faL - 0 - 1 :® n6t have the Terrill takqs 

5l *!iectfce^ % onb' 8 own always a prl 
^hlch were fl ?^ d ^i^ ’*T a ? 1 ValuQ8 both- *f wM- 
«*.'■ ® .-l& fll iA ulte looked ht * 


nallb £l° W £ fS 0n an Iron Tree 

( 19 J 5 h, Tlic Future of China (1978), 
and The Cftfmt Difference (1979), 
which, like China anrf Ourselves 
.(1969), Is a collection of essays by 
various authors, edited and with an 
introduction by Terrill, 

My first encounter with his 
writings was inauspicious : opening 
at random his Flowers \Qn an Iron 
Tree. T came . Upon, a passage in 
much -he described, as if he had 
visited it. - a monument in China 
which had been razed to the ground 
yea^s .before. After that it was hard 
for 1 me (o conjure away a vision of 
Terrill at work bn his travelogue, 
busying himself with' the study of • 
outdated guide-books 1 . without 
actually leaving his hotel rflom. For 
a long time, this unfortunate fausse 
note was to colour, (unfairly, no 
doubt) the impression I had formed 
of Terrill’s endeavours. Now, : not 
only do I fee) , that my indignation 
was^ Somewhat excessive, but I'begin 
to see that in all the liberties which 
Terrill , takes with reality;- there is 
always a principle , and a method; 
both- >of which : I completely Over- 
looked ht ..the time i [.when . he sees 
things Whicb k^o not there,' at least 
he recognUex these are things Which 
should be there. This gives a kind 


and Readers. £1.95. 0906386 071), 

is dedicated “ To the flair for 
leadership which is craved in 
some countries today, and equally 
to the iimpu-lse of ordinary people 
to be free from the mystifications 
of leadership ”). 

Most of Terrill's utterances come 
over as bland and irresistible 
truisms (for which he seems to 
share \ a taste with some famous 
statesmen —■ remember de Gaulle; 
“China is a big country, inhabited 
by many Chinese ", or Nixon's com- 
ments on the Great Wall: “This is 
a great wall”). Here Is a sampling 
from his books : " A billion people 
Live in China, and we don't”: 
" Chopsticks are a badge Df eternal' 
China, yet It seems that eternal 
China might now be changing into 
another China 41 China needs 
peace; so does every other coun- 
try. But not every country gets 
peace”: “Change will not make 
China like the United States. -But 
it will make post-Mao’s China 
different, from Mao’s . China” 

- (change generally does make , things 
different from what they u$ed to 
be while different things are' 
seldom similar) ; “ Mao rules them, 
Nixon rules us, yet the systems of 

f ioverament have almost nothing 
n common ” ; - “Could the Congo 
produce a Mao? Could New Zea- 
land ? ” (and, one is tempted to 
add : could (Luxembourg produce a 
Mad?-. Could Greenland? Or 
Papua-New Guinea ? The possibili- 
ties of variation on this theme are 
rich indeed). 5 ■' 

Under .'this relentless tir- de- 
btor rage of tautologies the reader 
feels- progressively benumbed. 
Sometimes, however, he is jerked 
out i of dlls slumber by - one of 
Terrill’B original ' discoveries : 

“ Superstitions are gone that used 
to make j^ural people in China 1 sea 
themselves as a mere snick -or: bird 
rather than an aware individual”' 
If he genuinely, believes that ih pre- 
communist -Chine people' saw them* 
selves «& ..'‘sticks and birds'!;, we 
can -more easily, understand why be- 
deems Maoist society . to have 
achieved surfi a- “ prodigious sodal 
progress V /- . ^ 

, Terrill ’made no 1 secret of his 


■ into misery ; it could hardly breathe 
i under the cruel and cretinous 
' tyranny of .the (Maoist Gang. Though 
i it is only now chat the Chinese 
press can -describe dti (full and har- 
rowing detail that sinister era, its 
horror was so pervasive that oven 
foreigners, however insensitive and 
well insulated against the Chinese 
reality, could not fail to perceive It 
(though It is true, sadly, that too 
few of tnem dared at the time to say 
so publicly). Yet, what did Terrill 
see ? “The d971 visit deepened any 
admiration foe* [Maoist] China.” Rti 
-that hour of ferocious oppression, 
suffering and despair, of humiliation 
and anguish, he enjoyed “ the peace 
of the brightly coloured hills and 
valleys of China, the excellence of 
Chinese cuisine . . . ”. 

Do not think, however, that his 
enjoyment was merely' that of a 
tourist: “I happen too to be' moved 
by the sdcial gains of the Chinese 
revolution. Iii a magnificent way, it 
has healed the. sick, fed the hungry ' 
and given security to the ordinary 
man of China.” Maoism was : 
Change with a purpose . . . the 
purposive change speaks strength, 
independence, leadership that was 
political power in the service of 
values.” “China is a world which 
is sterner In its political imperatives 
but which in human terms may ba a 
simpler end .more relaxed world.'* 
How. -much more relaxed ? Evan ’ 
Miough the country is tightly run, 
this , near total control is. not by 
police terror. -The techniques of 
Stalinist terror — armed police every- 
where, mass - killings,- nuwder of 
political opponents, knocks on the 
door at 3 a m, then a shot — are not 
evident in China today. . . . Cpnirol 
s mote psychological, .than by .phys- 
ical coercion. . . . The method of 
control is amazingly lighchanded by 
Communist . standards., . . ,?* MThe 
lack of a single execution by the 
state of a top Communist leader is- 
Striking . ... even. Imprisonment pf ■ 
a purge* is rare. , . . - Far more 
common bas been i the milder fate 
! ohapqi and Derm, Xiaoping 
in 1966 . . . . They lived for many 
months in their own homes. .No 
doubt they loudged In armchairs and! 


i read In the People's Daily the 

t record of their misdeeds Liu 

‘ "I? 3 a . ent t0 a village, ihls health de- 
s dined and in 1973 he died of a 
s cancer. . . (Actually, if one did 

- not know of Terrill’s essential 
] decency, one might suspect him of 
f making here a very sick joke in- 
} deed ; Liu, who was very ill, was 
» left by his tormentors lying in his 
• own excrement, completely naked 
1 ? n * h e freezing cement floor of his 
■ JnH. till he died. ... As for Deng, 
I though it is true that he was less 
. roughly treated, he confessed in a 

- recent interview that he spent ell 

i th ese years in constant fear of beina 
f assassinated.) 8 

J According to Terrill, Maoism has 
l «ra rl «d miracles in all areas: it 
3 feeds a quarter of the world pqpu- 
" Janon an d raises industrial output 
by. 10 per cent per year”; it has 
achieved “ thirty years social 
Pfogress ; Khanka to it, even the 
blind can now see and tihe paralytic 
w f lk v as Terrill himself 
®toerved when vi siring a hospital: 
The myth of M-ao is functional to 
medicine and to much endeavour in 
China ... it seemed to give [the 

E ataentl a mental picture of a world 
e could rejoin, and his doctors a 
vital extra-ounce of resourceful- 
ness . . In conclusion, ** there are 
things to be learned [from 
Maoism] : a public healoh system 
that serves all nhe people, a system 
of education that combines theory 
and practice, and economic growth 
• that does not ravage the environ- 
ment ", 

The impossibility of substantia- 
ting these Fancriful claims never dis- 
couraged Terrill; for him, it was 
enough to conjure up those mythi- 
cal achievements by a method of 
■repetitive incantation, reminiscent 
of the Bellman’s in Lewis Carro-ll : 
Just a place for a Smirk I I have 
, said It twice : 

Tnat alone should encourage the 
_ , . crew. 

Just a place for a SnarkI I have 
,,,. , „ said- It thrice : 

what I tell you three times ia 
true , , . 

Alas ! After he fcad said it three 
times, came the turn of the Chinese 
to talk, end they told the world 
quite e different «tory, Not only 
the dissenters -writing on the' Demo- 
cracy Wall in Peking, but even the 
communist leadership dtself -were to 
i expose In gruesome detail the dark 
reality of Maoism: the bloody 
i purges, the random arrests, tortures 
and executions; the famines; die in- 
dustrial mismanagement:; the en- 
demic problems of unemployment, 
hunger, delinquency; tihe stagnation 
and regression of living standards 
In the countryside; the corruption 
of the cadres; the ruin of the educa- 
tion system ; flhe paralysis and death 
of cultural life; the large-scale des- 
truction of the natural environment: 
the sham of the agricultural models, 
of -Maoist medicine, etc, etc. 

As a result of these official dis- 
closures, Terrill has now to a large 
extent already effected his own 
aggiomamento : Mao , bis latest 
book as \yell as some of his recent 
articles, reflect this new candour, 
sometimes it does not square too 
well with the picture presented by 
his earlier writings— but who cures? 
Readers amngsia will always remain 
..to^^cornsratpne of an Expert's 

The People’s Dotty ha* already 
apologized to Its readers -for “all the 
Ir*. a nd distortions *’ which it ear- 
ned in the -past, and even warned its 
readers against “ rhe false, boastful 
end untrue reports “ -which ii: “still 
often carrlfes” The China Experts 
used to echo' it so faithfully— will 
they, this time again, follow suit; and 
offer snmllar apologies to their own 
readers? . ■ . 

Or perhaps they were- iiving in a 
'state of. pure and; blessed ignorance. 

H is a fact that official admissions 
of Maoi st: bankruptcy 1 - are a very 
recent ;.phanomenon nevertheless, 
ror. more ■ than twenty years, voices ' 
Of - popular dlssept , have been eon- 




stantlv >eard in China, turning 
someumes Into thunderous outcry. • 
P®? 0 voices were largely ignored 
To.™ 1 * works; having first care- 
fully stuffed his ears with Maoist 
cotton-wool, he . then, -wonders why 
he cap hear, flo, little, end concludes, . 

To .ba sijre, it is very hard for "Us 
to .measure -.the.- feelings , of 5 tlie 
Ghibese-pepple on any Issue”,! 

1 ; Terrill 's : : appr oqc 1 v 'Ignores ." the- 
very existence of .Maoist atrocities. 
Whenever this ig* hot feasible,-, two 
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tactics are simultaneously applied, still Qfl fVlg VQVC 

Tactic numb or one: similar Maoists c [ ose d churches; but a tllw TVlf 

things also happen in the so-called decade i a | er as he was no longer . 

democracies— “ The Chinese hod _ oing lo c h U rch, the closed M. ■ - 

their own Watergate, and worse, churches did not bother him any „ . t ■ rnmiiAonnn 

(Note the use ot worse : com- more . « j saw ^te issue under Jly AiltO]H€ COmpagnon 

pare # with "Smith cut himself while a fresh lens £ did not put the 

shaving, Jones had his head cut off ma |, er j n t he forefront of my view • . 

on the guillotine ; Jones s cut was Q g Qhlna, and- as a result, I saw a MAURICE BLANCHOT , 
worse”.) Or again: ''Rsd guards jEfforent China”. One should pass j/Ecrlture du d£sastre 


• On the verge of silence 


death: Iloldcrlin, Mallarme. Kilkc, ohliiMinry imiuts n f refer*, 
Kafka (in L'espacc fifldniiri', I'J.'jri) ; .uinmj: the lii.-uiry ilieoretlrU ^ 1 
then Sade and Laiitreannnit ; then onuintid with the review Tel nH.? 
later, in Lc tivre u tvtur bom Ait.uui t«, Sade by 

Proust, Musil, Anaml, lluckeii, Rene l.nutrc.inumi mid Mnllarnvj. ^ w 
Char and Georges Bdtaillv. lH.m. h.-i's distaste for v 


-i uiai.i&iu i or systemt 

For Blanchnt, negativity— which his ciiufusiim of the creative ww! 


own thing, such action suggests a Madame Mao t he Chinese un "fi peu f qu f aBV .. r w rles of Alexandre hojeve— is (lie 
tyranny without equal in^istory. £“J essed eloquently rhe revulsion »“ itsTolus "Thfi 11 ! one wurc ? of lite / ar Jf ?• uution as an 

In Rew York City, two old folk die ^ f f or her ■■ mode i operas” e f t «. on ne ,lest p us i, ? h L S : M „ iL'Jf exporience of limits, for thnsu 
of cold because the, gas company } j n decdv it seems that mere ®f ft L* f rav 5 I; P h!d d £ rt EaiS3i wr “ ers wl, ° di(l 1,01 chouse in write 

turned off the heat m the face of sense should have ena bled elusions reached by Maurice d who uU , M hayL , preferred 


towards a way nf writing which Is 
inori' and more fragmented, indeed 
barely writing at oil. Since 


turned off the heat m th e face of common se nse should have enabled SKJEt in bif latest book It a , nd who w ‘ ,uUI Q J‘ h T p,efl 7'- V ‘ l I^ntretien jii/ini Blanchot’i b»b 

®f u imagine how sophisti- dlfinJi oe^fectlv the imSSiblJ sllence; writers f ? r w £T wri,,,, « !»«■■ bee" cilltctU. of txmS 

Chinese who honours the elderly It t d aud i enCes normally react to „„ d M on P n/ ■ as foon as was never a cert , a l nty l " 11 ncc H?' ami tins most recent of them 5 

SSI h S I SH AI ,c b 1S!J? a hom die inferior plays); yet Terrill prefers -Joff as ft* . The "L su , c] ' i^elf a meditation on fragm^ 

Terrill has curious ideas about l ‘} e to consider the issue from the wnting iI K u i ■ « i sen ousiy , us j i s never transccndeil. it is %v r it inv;. The fragment Is tfe 
Chinese: his statement logically a __i_ 0 p n.i. e china Difference” f°9 n BS , 1 believes In. itself, then j nde fj n it e , In parallel with Ids “iWiiure d u ddsastre" that U m 
means tftat, in China smashing ie t j, us p roduces this original d is no longer writing in the noble, flssays> Blanchot’s stories exempli- . Sl , y the one kind of writing which 

fingers of a oleiust is a practice Man’s Inst wife tragic sense Blanchot gives to the f | ed tb j s literature of negativity and '„„„ c i, nvAll ^ ,i,„ uJf,* 

which provokes 
because .Chinese 
individual taste 


roaHniBuiy young. , , . a# regarus .. i . ir . «,uh oianuwi ■ nuis «*»• * . , * , , — - ----- -- t-mrnn, oi rerros parnim 

the elderly New York couple, It Chinese people ,? at a P ™ been exploring for more than solve the traditional boundary divid- Qlld 0 f B^nhes, of a French gem 

would not Jjo true to say that tfhelr l i tffrhinetp^duel thirty years. His stories and essays lng works of reflection from thiwe ° 0 \ ,£ e troj , me i ti wh j ch la £ 


niiwnibURw I vii iiie vuiivi naiiu« m * - ■■•ft ■> 

do not believe that the kind of s 9 mo . - a ,® ve . n p 9 r « CI * 2 ^. Th^r , 

thing vriiicli happened to the pjoyed ?” I wonder if the thought There, 
elderly New York couplo would of the 7 per cent unemployed in translate 
attract much attention In China. America ever helned frustrated alone to 
Not because the Chinese are par- theatre-goers in China to put up should b< 
Hcularlv callous, but for the slmnle with Idiotic plays : I even _ doubt the deci: 


fragments 


fhar the neit XVoJ *Slll *"<>*'• V * to fb'W Rew- lUt^ture ? Snd da « n>est P“ * dire, e'est de redire 

would be to write off political Jution ”, the life of Mao has .already /'denture respectively: that of d **l s 5. et d ^ P U a 

executions in totalitarian regimes ^ C j n 5tud fld ^ a n “™^ er of serums rbe condition of literature and of 5 ? 1S . e 2 c ,®™ iff ?!? 1 u re 


already Orpheus. This sense of hero- 
ism is what distinguishes Blencnon 
fragments from those, say, « 


... — - — --p- ------ a ma Liny in siyic luise pannes I, uuraur uuu iib noralded — altilOllgll IlCISm. Vl» CCHVBIil, 

7}? t * 0n wcordlna i A -P*. analysed . instead the experience of only by allusion, nevor systematic- du jour ”, decrees Blanche!. C» 

SJ^fW htDB of . p j BrtisU coloUf and exollc Bcenery - literary creation itself-at its most ally— the psychoanalytical and tainly, there is u paradox in the , 

6 lu 8 ?!” lm. 1 P orB It is onlv on the aubiect of Mao's intense in those writers who were linguistic approaches to literature writer's condition; but one 

™ last yem^that^ Terrill «uld ha°ve led by the pffort of writing to the that markeS the 19fi0s. Like his oneself asking whether U 

SjfaESSt ^to^nerceiue provided an original contribution, point of extremity, to the f renders friend Bataille he had already in- necossarily ‘“t,* 1 .*!" "SJLJ 1 

China on her owh terLt ^ "!£ Unfortunately, the diplomatic con- of obscurity, solitude, madness and voked all the writers who became him into a religious martyr. , 


China on her own tenns . Once 


more, the Idea is not to hear what * t ™ lnt * which he imposed upon him- - 

feSSiStS Alienation and allusion 

for lis to measure the fe«Ur> a * »fTh“ tackling , seriously the two central ; 

Chinese people on any issue ,, ) t .but j ? s i tv ^P ht ! „ 9*9 - r - SS ing, though few of thorn wou 

merely to see the People’s Republic ?i le 3J pt ! Jf z "9. u “J* 0 * TK, Mlnknol llnmW*. regarded as “ represen tntivo 

through orthodox, otfldal Maoist 5? t * ie one band, and on the other AJy JVlLCn&£l n&UDlirgCT anyone not prepared to acknov. 


fvr 119 IQ Ifjg n jiHrg Tito teeitnas M thxt «»ivuo#j iuv any vviium . r ^1, 

Chinese people oh any issue % .but • ^ a ? s , - r - SS ing, though few of thorn would bo fourth — blunt their opigraniniy 

meiely to see the People’s Republic ?i le 2J pt i J? iSSl5 n 2!2 B .u 11 Hu Mlnknol U n MW*/». regarded ns “ representative » by nolms in the Engflldh .versions, .... 

through orthodox, official Maoist ° a t beoM hand, and on the other fly MiChfta n&UDUFgCT anyone not prepared to acknowledge slotrad -hoiwlors— as dn til* *Wj 

ayei. A. logical extension of this ^ popular -anti- — . • ■ . • . just how alienatad most of the version of Volkcr Braun's Jg K, 

principle would be to say that Nazi ?? ao S!} 1 ' l 5* t culminated in - ■ ■ • - ' - • ■ ■ better East German writers have MUagelsoo", whore '* Grant w*?' i.:. 

Germany should be perceived in a a?«Hnn t 0 A C Ai T i an rS?R? n 2 em fl n ' RICBAHD ZIPSER (Edltot) : become. Professor Zlpsor’s usoful Is iw&lratislatcd os "grt» U: 

Pi!i» ri l n B B *; sp{ * tS ve. or that, to f[5ft nntnt h» ii, Contemporary East German Poetry introduction traces the develop- Car Jess than the failure ot ^ ■. 

'Stop** l hc S 5 v, f. t one notlceablv*' ’shmS TW?X A- Special Issue of Field ^ ^ ent s that have led to this aliena- of tho t nan slat loirs ito ’be -g * 1 h 

SaSS? 1 # adop J, a SwfMtt point of rptn afn a , ms h p tn rnn J iQivin ftw A . rvH*riioi rniifto* uoc tlon and to way s of writing more or scanfamiically faithful 10 their i p.- 

view (so sadly missing in, for It ?A* u - 5J° t V e „ ls 9 a9 191 PP- °hlo, Oberllni College, $4.9 5. i e8a at odds with official require- Braun's lament for hh 

example, .the works ot Solzhenitsyn ="■■■'"!" ■"■ 5S ments or directives. Mends seems to sum up mattfo^ t 

■m 5K h £ S!"fitaS whic” pS,Muted ZhoS'.fll death g»« *"» “*o- One ,trild..g feature on «d,lcl, the ^Lude 

philosophy; ft is indeed fintlm actually a ” Gang of Five”, led, f° etry is introduction scarceW commouts is jLJj 0 .viSJ^Ss ode 

words uf one of Ws titles). inspired and protectedby Mao him- ® n “ . th ® ^»ich much of the te fl S«sSSl « fi'.' 


RICHARD ZIPSER (Edltok) i 
Contemporary East Germai 


luvliuii 8 loi«w commouts is iv,h\nmockis oai 

xten tj to widen much of tho tlSSu « 
included draws on modes and P® 

s _ of the pre-revolutionary- 


‘ China difference", . 

entirely ignores the vast, sponta- «« rra »n pobis. yt , tne models of the pre-revolutionary— ifie-W#** 

Things happened in Maoist news -and articulated movement of ^Sf nD p p ts rB P re se“ted in my and pre-modernftt— vast. Wlieroas r^l^orrfMCSIor, 

China that were ghastly, by any anti-Maoist, dissent (the famous ’* LI Ea u st German Poetry of Brecht was a dominant influ once in S1K® e 3iSI ^looked upon 

standard 6 f common decency. Even Yldie" manifesto of 1974 is not SS» ni JSf e “| l J iV ^.J aft *e country, the 1950s and 1960s, allusions to JfSSl iCS ** 

the . ‘ communist / authorities in even mentioned) and curdy dismis- Although the editor of this new the whole tradition of German °s bis marterowo . 

Peking admit this S today sealtscltoax-^e AprU Fifth Move- “ n i en JI^ d wor ^ Poetry have becomecrucialinthe *** h ? ® ei ? n }**!* ££ « 

JEST™*- “i^nlaihs, however, that. mant » whose Importance in Chinese P® rt decade, five of work ot such poets as Volker Braun, * Is *# be fiaitnan 

CHinq being ” different” such contemporary history already ranka the fourteen poets represented in Heinz Czechowaki, Karl Mickel arid won renders trtlih fr 


seif. On the second ’ point, he cesidant in the GDR can cease to work ii 
entirely ignores the vast,- sponta- be - East German poets. Of the models 


JSUIV3 L1»« %' ntw 

sraclfV. oic ’ 111 

imvnl as U wcn ” 


standards should 

. at . the cult. of M 

: :• exteth? 4 s*meS? 


m w STS 

YM tn«rA « hn sa^nn v ..W « V k -- 


to tho tho anthology should prove 
largely ]n S * nd fascTnating. • 
of -the — 
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The Great Rebellion and its results 


By J. P. Kenyon 


1688, 1776. 


SSS?X"=i?B 3 ^ example; m o« I. demon: 

' V- er ^' Sfta?sss: 

here which Hill he, ^ Hece t he y ace 


mast it demonstrates the. painful it could also point to acceptance of 


Three British Revolutions: 1641, [t °lCfa S hioned t0r (Which ?t is^n JSSed^Simfev * , was never ^ fact\hat puJJlfs^r^r^relylhf 3 ^^^^ Mreorite" 1 ?^ 01 ! * *° ? cce P tB " ce « 

« 88 ' im - SS.^'SS. «"-«? -’m >i«“ C? that"the Spectacular e exploi t t, ° f SS 

u ~“" ■*■ — — — i.i— j vice versa. 


ifw. U F , ; i :;r Si,y P,CSS - or MMh™.) "n/SS: Here they are a good way behind, 

!rs. , 3Sa&^ss5i:ss -_^.. 2 ad%“£a"ffl ^„; o h^ k L7^ e en"ror b r,et A 

BA 8 BAKA C. MALAMENT (E d llor) , J-VS WSS?* A “'"SE 

K SETS?. H. Hearer ^'TchTng^ S SS ^ “J 

St . Ma,,chcs,er unive,sily — sre? E-«c^Vh 7 e 8 E^S 'MS: z 

0 7190 0805 0 the balance of English society ienerS ri3?? nr * ° f 1 K 5 u 9 ‘ In David b ^II^dprfi2L’ comp,lflllon,; ^ Dcock doubts if there ww Tver^a 

fiss. *!_«*a_a. fsnii&awrjai'sE 

"" ■ — ctjnH ■’ Twe.eaJ ik. - 1 ^ t _ _ | , | S 


was not a function of property but 
vice versa. ' 


BARBARA C. MALAMENT (Editor) : 
After the Reformation 
Essays in honour of J. H. Hex ter 

363pp. Manchester University Press. 
£17.95. 

0 7190 0805 0 


occurred during the Revolution of 
the late 1640s nnd early 50s tilted 
the balance of English society 
..LT'jy in favour of capitalism. 
I here was continuity ", he sHys. 


“ " i nere was continuity •*. ne shvs 

,, „ - , _ _ ** between the power structure and presSl °n and some excision. ^ : o^c" a,, ^*; vo,ul|D|1 ; was wrmen m 

Until quite recently there has been the financial structure of England lolin Pocnct k , . ! 97 ^V ri )j '. n nn ac,,v e a °d competi- 

no attempt to link the three great in 1649-53 and the 1660s - the« of' thine shm,M ii ji IOW i lhls J ,ve f f,e| ^ has n3w been overtaken. 

Anglo-Saxon political revolutions, was much less continuity H«nt d . b done In „ a brl, ‘ In . facI * 111 some ways he has oyer- 

Th. fU 3 t and the las. have been IkS^SSiSS, he “V, I776 .. : i' himself in /„ ess W he con- 

studied separately and national- tionarv Enaland" pusirevoiu l? ® !' ev °‘ utI0n against Parliament tnbuted to rhrifltnnU.- wiu*» 

istically, the Americans retaining a ThiJ i„ i! , i 0 ®i.j n 

particular interest in the religious r nlL, somewhat at odds with L 0 ™ 

and legal pressures which con- Stones conclusion that 

rributed to the outbreak of the P rL 1 consequences of the ! p J 1,1 

Great Rebellion, British historians S-nVh R V * tion of the ra,d ' s ? ver, ‘ 

- we-, .. 1 . — teenth century were negative puts . 

* - ensart, 


English Revoluiion ” was written in stead ” Instead, the efamirai 
1976 and in an active and conipeti- of political virtue has C *!.r«j e °^ 
t.ve field has n 3w been overtaken, makfng molt ioHdcal^^^moi 


pre-revolutionary and p'ost-revolu- - _ 

tionary England . Here at last is what we have been festschrift two years ago. 

This is somewhat at odds with * 0o|{1 * , .8 for. a powerful intelligence T „ ^ 

-“"■'mg over the known facts and . La wi- enCe Stone again e 


of politVcal“virtue ^VuiiTvei 
. most political activity mor- 

was declaSj °"^ e P olitl «l virtue 
wa s declared to have an agrarian 


Ih. Rmtadn .ributed^ to ChcUio^hS “hOK b»«, I, wa, locaied^ 'lu^ "th".'Sn 


...Shrift .wo years age. and ,he movement " of hiaari Vo: 

Lawrence Stone again achieves the !* * rd cred «. commerce and the mar. 
ngthiest contribution (with illus- IL„j v f s ,. def,n ^ d aa a movement to- 
atjons into the bargain), on “ The w d cullur e but away from virtue." 
aside ntial Development of the Despite these felicities it is diffi 


Great Rebellion, British historians ™L KBVOluti °n of the mid-seven- “ ° “"ting patterns. First Pocock i 

confining themselves to the Britisli ett"lv , cen * ur y were negative". American revolt in per- w7.7 V‘T‘ f mc I . nesc teliclties, it is diffi- 

end of the American Revolution As J 1 " 5 I s ioegest essay in the b X Renting at England’s p d °f, HP 1 * 0 ” ia the Seven- cult (academic piety a pan:) to 

— - u__ u j __ book; in fact, it Is a mini-book, [. e l Bt, ons with her two other rebel- ol e J'^„, C ^ n, i U ^ y Il , 1S a 8 r eeable detect the reasoning behind the^miif 

Homo riAmininni B nd entertaining, but there Is noth- Hcation of suc h B a „ Uneven P a "d 


For 1688, this has always had an iiul“ ** ■»»•» 

existence all Its own. It was not r!i e > ■ i s „ ce ^ e , brated Causes of the 
really a grand revolution in the devolution 1529-1642. Here 

twemieth-centurv sense. enf^mnJS we have another enormously accom- 


dominions, ScoUand 


like his celebrated Causes of the i 10 ? 8 J dominions, Scotland and f nd entertaining, but there is noth- "cation of SUC h an uneven 
English devolution 1529-1642. Here Ire ifmd. He concludes that parlia- L 1 ?* “A that could not have been miscellaneous volume, or to imaain* 
we have another enormously accom- menta «Y government at a distance g! eBned w®™ oclier books, including who. will buy it at tils hlah m J 5 S£f 
pilled though breathless wnopsH, S 3 ? """ortablu ; the parliaments ai ?! s rh 0 ""' , G ' R - Elten and- Skinne? It is like buying^ ^ 5 „e issue 8 onW nf 
Ieapins with uncannv nniiihi nn J Edinburgh and Dublin ih«H m h» eac h makes a neat, economical o verv eKnensivn k„. 4 i 0 °* 


spectre of Macaulay, and con- !i iming , one clump of secon- fu® or *?? ( s . ooner or later, and when or^doxlM 1 

sciously or unconscious v influencerf dai >' ®“*°ritles to the next. But ^.American legislatures proved ? P A d "'VT*- S’ 11 *"™*® . 0I pu f lurn nas much grea.cr rnematir 
by an earlier, more radical JSSSSv 18 , alto 8 ether too self-indulgent, £ dl |fstible they were vomited out. „ F rac | f n ^ Calvinist Theories u ®|*y L of course, and on the ?££ 
dardiner’s simplistic notinns 8 ^. 1 ^ lke , 1116 headmaster’s contribution . en P, ond ers the basic question !L r ? ev . 0 U llin respectively. But ? higher standard of execution^ nnS 
now gone the same wav as Macau t0 * cho ° 1 ma 8 a2jne ; it is much in ■» three cases insubordina- JJJJJ J™ an extremely satis- m ill paperback form excellent 
lay's, but there is *®° loB 8 » a , nd «ys little that is new. *! on pr0 ^ ed a source of strength to S2!S-/K? y / ^ xiaty J and the value at today's prices. Yet fhi 

idea abroad Sat Ae 1642 (or 8 !& 49 i T i ,e u . f,r,t ha J f 1S largely a rehash !S®,™ other country, with the most °wii? a !l y Modern Cul- |tneral conclusions to be draim 

Revolution was about liwS of his own Causes, and the second serio . us revolt, bv the Americans, “ h e P , ^ ^ «i m J 1 B ? uwSma > fr °m it are far from clear ^tEL 

which Is h *’ hurrah h ! lf a summa ry recent research, pr °vmg die most bracing. The para- < which . is . incidentally, the only contributors establish a ' fJjjf 

1688 Revolution^ was about^nroMrilf tf ! e work of two o£ his own fe was chat the e * 8 hteenth-centiiry *° S t, ,ra P ortanl P™ lin k, directly or iidirecrlv 

which Is emphatlcailv not P P ly ’ researc h students giving him an B n r i° sb system was > at once static J? «i 5 I ,d , of . Rena »*anc« between the Revolution of tearf 

P lly not. exaggerated view of the importance 5 nd d ^ nam **, : 8,1 intensely stable Hu " ia " 18 ™), rhe Prize for the best ~ 7 ° r the polity it created nnrf 

It was not until about twenty years ?f Nonconformity after 1688. It is doaie sUc polity was harnessed to contribution again goes to John the American Revolution w 

ago, when American historians boId of hl m to take his synthesis 8 i lu * d \ expansionist and aggressive ,/ ock ' aBd n « surprisingly he not . even Professor Ston* 

began to discover In the "Glorious «»,» 1722 and even, in a post- colonial imperium. However, Pocock Blao . Provides a link with the sym- convince us of a direct link h«-t 

RevollUinn *’ Ar *u~ “ .... scrinr. rn 177« h..« ka k— concludes that if evpr rh« am.:,, posium he edited for thn PnloAr wards. a« It ®®C«- 


beran to acquire a new respect- v ‘ e ws on the Restoration Church are was the empire which was sacri- In “Authoi 

unity and prestige. In turn this put-dated, and it is strange to see j™* j 1 ? 83 in V , 7G : < In fac t. Question of Liberal Origins ” he Tu"| c , country - thinkers found 

encouraged the attempt to trace the ft® Electress Sophia described in fhe f h Srfti^ n } n ^ d us that moves bao ^ to l l? e I”rorregnum. He HaiiSL! pJrat . Ion *"• Harrington, (and 

idea# of the post-1688 "Country" , 7 ? 1 „ as , a ® obscure old German £5 °, f British India was in suggests that there has been too Warrln 8 ton alone, apparently) Snm P 

opposition back to the 1640s. lad ? and tba Hanoverians in gen- jj® , b ^, nce in th . e 1 ?70s and 1780s, much emphasis on the radicalism of ^PP° rte r S of the wSliaraite regime 

oral (in 1714) as "obscure German 2“i %i? a P ar *{f,„ q " ,te l^u° ( the th ‘^ period f t0 ° llttla conser- S&3 ued their case in a distiScH? 

k, " n ' ’“ M ~ u vahsm. nr frs MnsarunfinnUmr «WA Hobbesmn_ manner, though thisdebt 


opposition baefe to the 1640s. ' way ". ana the Hanoverians in gen- » u 5i!!i , l c ® “ in . e 4/ < Us and 17 80 s, much emphasis on the radicalism of tVF porters , of lh e Williamite' realms 

Most of fhn n»nAr. „ . r . . 0" 1714) as “obscure German <H“te ?ne of the this period, too little on its conser- ?f S 2u ar ^ ued ttleir case in a distinSlS 

in TIveJ RW#,5fc Pe oi.!i? W A. puWlsh€d pr,n celings Moreover, it all fits SSSnu *!* 1 j* thi " Bs which e ve n vabsm, or Fts cooservationism: I, We HobbeSia nmanner, though this debt 

wad u e B SLSS a SlS la . we u re ¥ g , ether mucb *0® snugly. As Pocock ,1BS done - cannot understand the revSionary ^ as , n ? t acknowledged, and was even 

FXrSustitute ^ M« h J d lQ 7 fi « Ayjwer remarks elsewhere, "Few The last essay, by John M. Murrin without also understanding denIed - 

partof tb?bicM»i?nial 2i-£Z5„J? historical interpretadons are strictly of Princeton on "The Great Inver- Us exhaustion; the study of how - But the great virtu® of »ki«= 

It goes rtthffSS *Sff? r u ii* 18, i ° 8 Ca pure in , form ■ Aylmer sion , is, in contrast, an attempt to r evo, “ tion * die Is a little-known cussion is that It has fi 5 ' 

heteroHmeSis 1 t ia T a f oes .°n ^ say, perhaps with Stone emulate Stone. (It is die second £ reacb Political science." To spotligJit fi-om the cSuS* H e 

dMde! ^etSeeiT^ hv*thl»rtr?i & x? lnd: u. , , longest contribution.) It opens vWth th « ce f ,tT , al P robIe m of the Great Rebellion to its rlsJlt ? 1 Tiflc 

cogitations on a H i!S r M ay a historian who shies away a iengthy analysis of current the- ®*i*JI*JV Revolution was how to w still a comparative!vnovel' 
accepted fact and from general, all-embracing expla- L of ^ American Revolution, authority ■ after all else, but it looks fis^houzh 

of research^ inm ? au , ot “ s ? n Dflieve that an unin- which on a mundane level teachers h ? d collapsed and its and Pocock are nnrer to 

°r factors on * ^“ c “ la jl inc l dents tended, largely accidental civil of American history will find ® n ff al n Polemic therefore was than they realize Hill arBu^°ft e ^ 
Nor wS aS the war unavoidably developed a more extremely -useful, but which I did Pl U ne LP eba,BS b Y* Enl J ha evei «a of- the 1640s 8 !Sd qnf 

d Blirered at radical, indeed a quasi-revolu- ^ T ot fend especially enlightening. Controversy " Property furthered the development raft* 

l onary . character as It went on. However, Murrln then proceeds to w* & fou " datIon 0 Personality, taiism; In his contKiop L rti' 

stimted 1 ' a M ™ rc ; . However, the acceptance oF this generation to a fierce politick SS^^SrinSSffl-Pft 1 l ° u he le ? fit not inimical t^The liberal 

entitled “ A WaeolJ RevnhiH^ £ m i >,e proposition would put too b * wee , n Court and Coun- flf l5d * v,duaf , 4 bert y. b «t principles enunciated i n th e 

More sumriEf aU? historians out of business, i ™ England ahe (Court emerged * USl 

“nd J ohnB re we r n vif nSufJ flnd St « n ® ,*■ that there yictonJous, In America the County, • • : ~ — — 

to submit na,Z T? 0 “ 8 , e,smic rift" in the Eng- In *® stepe of Jeffersonian Demoi- 

not attend *the cnnFor«S« th n y fc d,d i isl * PolitlcHl nation which Iast«i MC y- , ^ie result has been weak 

spends a d deal of Uma LnbiiS f f 0nl 4 t 1S21 i t0 172h Tho dates are r® nt ,™ 8 °\f rn ment, an enfeebled — 

some:blng_tho S H?R \ c l ousi ^ lJ ? eat . and "seismic foreign policy, social indiscipline 

bourgeois 8 were ea!?hl« th «f « r b . n L ft ha * clearly replaced " dysfunc- and widespread poHrical corruptdon. I ' 

“ thltikinE — ** C w "' rion Bs StQne<s dynamical ly-expla- He ruefully ponders the fact that. <■ 

H " i- * L - E which John M. Mur- natory. vogue word for the 1980s; f« contrast to -Britain, America has I 

- - WMI- mBMABj (A wbIbw-I,,, ■ 


the 1640a. 


The last essay, by John M. Murrin H n P uis , e without also understanding 
of Princeton on "The Great Inver- Us exhaustion; the study of how 

4 I« i m n lf^l. , 


tms penoa, too time on its conser- w ” kk * 3 MCU rneir case “> a distinctly 
vabsm, or its conservationism : “We **° bbeSi an manner, though this debt 
cannot understand the revolutionary d enied* ackn 0 w,ed 8 ed i and was even 


its exhaustion ; the study of how ' But the great virtue nf ihi. m 

revolutions die is a Httle-known cussion is that ft h 2 £ 5 ' 

breach of political science." To spotligJ lt fivni the SuSI. H e 

th D c:a ! ,tr , a, -problem of the &eat RebeJJIon to ItS Slt^TwS 

c rcr v ? y 

ourihori^r had collapsed and its and Pocock are .nearw to^mcf other 


bourgeois 8 were „ r b . n L ift I , 1105 cloarly replaced “ dysfunc- « nd ^ d «mread p&Hrical corruptdon. 

l {y a thlnklnE— wh£h C M Un ' rion Bs StQne<s dynamical ly-expla- He ruefully ponders the fact that 

e . ia in 'th e nex t article natory . vogue word for the 1980s; contrast to -Britain, America has 

f °r granted Souah l nm ^ ^ ^ 1869 Gardiner n fer managed to export her system 

context queatlnvSn I SIJ f l s da4ed Ule onset ot Revolution from goyeniment. (Baseball versus 
• v,d ueof tliMa naniile ft® Intrinsic the negotiations with. Spain in footfall all over again.) 

; al'Sttrl 

- of Weas between after 1688. Stone has not entirely teenth -rflntiiru TlfUlnL ^ An?!® ■ 


? oc S c !?u al8 5 mak . es the point that 
though, the Founding Fathers were 


a&SgS£Hs- w sjx sffut-H 

. whfch h a P d?rt tS ® n h f 5 onfl I d 2* ft? results Constitution, tSat great friumbh of 



s Wk the footnote tn ^II 086 hamQ8 economic ’ ternts " inconclusive in than Trollope's . Duke ‘of Omnium 
article ?; tootnD te 8 to almost every political terms "ambiguous. and uri- Richard Nixon was a figure of the 
" - : 1 certain". The century as a whole Old Whig poUtical Imagination;" 

certainly -saw the . emergence of Stomi rASrhA, muni.. 


concentrate oh 
' Merisel ves oil^ ' ' confine 

.: and. 1650 * tile 1640s 

- ing his' hi' ; affi °^ ea 8 P r Aahton, echo- 
* W™rg^°“t^ k ^ sub" 

tivn. again .fbr. the canserva. 


certdhly saw the' emergence of Stone reaches much the sima con- 
bOur&fiOis cfltJifallsm-^iere he is r.lmzinn thnnoli %%*§ « niinLai.. 


ulte Jaunty about it ; the others 
ect a rather soqibre. post- 
tergate mood. ' 


• lact arfiUA, au - on the ^ revolution, in 40« cr even low. the American system because It hu 
the conserva- 2 nd though in h(s book on the no concept of "deference", stone 
So; 'ial!ef p^n n ? • hatbre of the h t^^ ^ re ? t 8t *?ss on the is quite Jaunty about it; the others 

• 8e ^ Revolution. He idea ^germinated by. the Revo u- reflect a ;.. rather, sombre, post- 

1688 xr 1*81 most ‘as much ai tion, here- th$se era reduced to the Watergate mood.. . 

■ ^hicV nfiVa a l ^ evold Moh. PPrttalned f»,' concern that die king, court be . xha sevemeenth-centuiy Erialish 

: ^imerL ' t - w hhM' C jfti r bu t°^ 8 » Bven • ti..'.- .. . -i 'r Jack Hexter s many iaterssts i and 

i ^flces -Sf er ® 8 t}ng paper However, after 1660 he has much' ' we. would' natipplly look for aiHnk 

^nnql of the Itiw'ISP 1 - ft e .P?, r i Wote difficulty sqeirtg the wopd fojr, between his fesfcschrift’ ^d the 

^L . a ^,164(k^mii »? 8 ^i 88 *® 8 in thC the trees, snd . it would.be fairer Folger symposium. - Unfortunately, 

H ““^rgeoik- the to say that James IT* authority wa^ this Is more tatterdemalion than 

-.J-^vulutiori 'i' fits - well challenged deisplte rather than, most- festschrifts, and more than 
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In court circles 


By G. R. Elton 


WILFRID PRE8T (Editor) : 

Lawyers In Early Modern Europe 
and America 

216pp. Croom Helm. £12.50. 
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The present renaissance 6f legal 
history is one of the most cheering 
prospects on the historical scene. 
The subject flourishes in part be- 
cause the records of the law con- 
stitute our largest body of 
unexplored materials, but mainly 
because the importance of the law 
as a mirror as well as a stimulant 
of social change — the message of 
Maitland— has come to be recog- 
nized for the years between 1500 
and 1800 when chat paramo untcy 
was at its height. True, these new 
investigations have too often served 
the rather narrow interests, of too 
many historians, in crime, an 
interest roused by sympathy with 
"the victims of society , but the 
more difficult and more fruitful 
aspects have also come under 
review. We are beginning to grasp 
that wc cannot discuss such things 
as land ownership, the fortunes of 


the peasantry (if there was one), 
the claims of monarchy, even the 
state of trade, without a real under- 
standing of what was happening to 
and in the law ; and that under- 
standing has grown remarkably in 
the past twenty years or so. 

All these topics have been wrested 
from (the dead hand of traditional 
lawyers' legal ■history ; and perhaps 
the most striking manifestation of 
these new enteritises .has been the 
disappearance of Holds worth’s name 
from footnotes. Admittedly, the gen- 
eral historian, already much exer- 
oised over bis need to equip 'himself 
in economic theory, political tihougfor 
end theology, finds himself now 
obliged to understand the most 
arcane of all systems of knowledge. 
What chance nave the problems of 
the money supply or Anabaptist 
views of the eucharist when we are 
confronted by "formedon in the 
descender 11 ? However, the exer- 
cise will do all of us only good. 

Learning about the law has natur- 
ally involved an investigation o f the 

f ieopie who made and practised °h at 
aw, and this collection of essays on 
lawyers is a welcome pulling to- 
gether of many hither to scattered 
strings. Wilfrid Frest apologizes for 
ihe -prevalence of .English studies in 
his volume, but fhat is where most 
of the work has been done. Thus 


J. H. Baker .provides a typically 
lucid and systematic conspectus of 
the profession in the century (1450- 
1550) which he has made nis own. 
He prefers to stick to a precise 
definition of lawyers whioh confines 
itself to those working in the courts, 
whereas C. W. iBrooks, covering the 
years 1558-1642, pulls in the penum- 
bra of “men of business”— lasing 
clarity but adding social 'breadth. 

Prest himself (1550-1700) and 
Daniel Duman (the eighteenth cen- 
tury) cover the history of the bar, 
the first in the most elegant essay 
in the book, the second with rather 
too much laboured tabling of 
social analysis. Brian Levack adds 
another dimension by introducing 
us to the civil lawyers, university- 
trained and employed in the courts 
of Church and Admiralty : his con- 
tribution probably contains the 
largest amount of information not 
generally known. 

The remaining four essays leave 
England, though two of them do 
not stray very far. Stephen Botein's 
account of what happened in 
colonial America surprises by show- 
ing how very long the law there 
took to become professional. 
Alexander Murdoch's study of the 
'problems in Scotland suffers in this 
company by reading like the pro- 
duct of far from finished researches 
but fascinates by demonstrating 


Left Bank liberalism 


By Eda Sagarra 


JEFFRV M. DIBFENDORF : 
Businessmen and Politics in the 
Rhineland, 1789-1834 

40lpp. Princeton University Press. 
£12.40. 
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Two years ago Giinter Gross lec- 
tured an audience of some 2,000 stu- 
dents at the University of Bonn, on 
the subject of German literature. 
•They expected him, naturally 
enough, to talk on contemporary 
writing. Instead, Grass, always 
provocative, harangued this repre- 
sentative selection of West Ger- 
many's a-historical youth on the 
seventeenth century. Only by 
devoting themselves to the- dis- 
covery. of their more distant past 
could they, he claimed, find their 
roots. .This; to use a now-hackneyed 
phrase, would be VergangenheiU- 
oetvdlngtmg as it ought to be. . 

In his tnoro sober way, the 
author' of Business and Politics in 
ihe Rhineland 1789-1834, alongside 
a host of international historians 
working in the field of early 
modem German history, is doing 
• precisely this. A synchronic and 
diachronic ‘ study of Germany’s 
regional history provides Insights 
irito the continuity of her. history 
as a whole; At tne seme time his 
research makes an important contri- 
bution to such diverse fields as 


entrepreneurial history, the history 
of semi-public institutions, and the 
last years of the ' Holy Roman 
Empire, •• ■ 

.TJie general! context of Jeffry 
Diefendorfs -book Is the revived 
interest (associated . with • th e ; work . 
of -J. J. . Sheehan, Lothar- Gall. 'and 
Others) In the early. ' history i of 
German liberalism. The fociis Is on 
three influential trading end manu- 
facturing dries, t>n; the. Left Bapfc 
Of . 'the 'Rhrne, - namely ''Aachen; , 
. : Cpjoghe: arfd: ^e(ela. ;-. •! • ; 

' {■' Tfe most. irtporiaJTt conclusion: to; ■ 
■emefge. Erom this able >riiP pains* 
W* 1 * ; study: Is the - evidence . 
■Diefendorf provides of- continuity. 

• * &_P ia . r ^ Cl “Sl l, £. turbulent period 
wioflfoh and German history. He* 
jlKutratos the pragmatic way in 
which, the- business, community 
eafljtted themaolves to end exploited 
tne apparent breaks, in. that can- 
rinulty under, the Holy Ramftp 
Empire,- occupation- - and eventual 
afiflexation by France; and* finally 
the, Wkepver.by Prussia. In riiis de- : - 

.tailed analy a of the political, dedal . 

.and-ecpflQitlic behaviour of the busi- 


ies. These proved vital to the com- 
munity's successful adaption to 
French rule on the Left Bonk; 
membership brought leading fami- 
lies into a direct personal relation- 
ship with the minister of the Inter- 
ior at Peris and offered opportun- 
ities of playing a political role both 
in the region and in the state. The 
snme would hold good under the 
bureaucratic absolutism of post- 
Nepoleonic Prussia. The adroitness 
of the French rulers, particularly in 
the Napoleonic period, is shown on 
the one hand by the way they man- 
aged to associate the political com- 
mitment of local notables to the 
new regime with the social stand- 
ing these enjoyed, and bn the other 
by French readiness to utilize in the 
service of France the skills which 
local businessmen had acquired 
under the old regime. The merch- 
ants and manufacturers, whatever 
Initial or particular resistance they 
might offer, quickly came to appre- 
ciate the benefit to the region of 
such reform measures as the aboli- 
tion of the guilds and the lifting of 
religious disabilities on business- 
men in Aachen and Cologne. 

.The transfer from French to Priis- 
Sian rule was surprisingly success" 
ful, if not always smooth, As Dief- 
endorf says, It was what Prussia 
refrained from doing as much' as 
what sdie did which In the end 
secured the loyalty of the Rhenish 
business community. The Prussians, 
as the French before them, seemed 
perfectly ready: to permit officials 
who hat) served the previous regime 
to continue in office under the new. 
There appeals to have been little 
resentment oh the part of the new 
authorities that the Rhinelander* 
enthusiastically celebrated Napbi 
Icon’s birthday on August IS, halt 
a year after the expulsion of the 
French’ i» 1814, or that work con- 
tinued -on his monument in.Crefeld, 
True, the Prussians showed; little 
sensitivity t 0 local feelings. .The 
Col qgne nets ble 9 in particular were 
angry, at the transfer of (he regional 
capital \o -Koblenz,; add :the siting 
of : A& now tpydl upiyersitoN on the ; 
■ wife ftV wp intfher . Friedrteh- : 
Wilhehu4-Univer$irihen. Tp ; Berlin 
" an d. Breslau, at Bnhn.' Yet che un- 
Buccass-of ;ihe’ integration; 
Jhe Rhineland. Into' ’the kurgiionii 
of Prussia in the decades after 1&15 
owed much to the character of the 
local .Prussian officials, - . V v 

. Because mgny of them, were from 
the region or had served; the French 
!< th .«^i ne , l , Hnd of ' the - kingdom 
of WestpiiaHq^ome : ' nltlnfaEely 
became . 1 Prussian ; , government 
. ministers— they defendeu'the econo- 
mic interests of the-RhinfclHhfl; to 
nn Increasingly suspicions Berlin; 
most important op all they -frier* 

fill an on rUn • «4 rtn . - — ' ■ .. ’ . 


of finance and trade, which in the 

E eriod 1815-1834 were generally 
eaded by liberally-minded pro- 
fessional civil servants, well dis- 
posed towards the Rhineland. More- 
over, the support and encourage- 
ment given by the Prussian officials 
to innovatory business ventures in 
the Rhineland, notably In the field 
of steamships, railways and in- 
surance, created a sense of com- 
munity between business and gov- 
ernment circles. Ultimately this 
proved more important to what was 
rapidly becoming a political, as well 
as a social £iite, than the abortive 
question of a legislative assembly. 

If this elegantly written and 
highly informative study has a 
fault. It is the neglect of the educa- 


The cash nexus 


that before the sixteenth century 
Scots law simply did lint exist- 
This bombshell should have some 
effects which it would he injudi- 
cious to consider here. Leonard K. 
Berlanstein, like Dunum, nine ni- 
trates on the social analysis of his 
multitudes of lawyers in pre-revo- 
lutionary (mainly provincial ) 
France, while Kidini'd I,. Kagan, 
looking at Castile, most interest- 
ingly deinoiiKirmes that in that 
kingdom the sire of the profession 
increased in response to niomiiiiii; 
litigation but then failed to main- 
tain itself us people turned away 
from resort to the courts. Have we 
in England perhaps been too ready 
ro coho contemporary convictions 
that it wus tile multiplying of law- 
yers that expanded the business of 
the law ? 

One remarkable fact emerges 
from these studies which should 
quickly penetrate into ail general 
accounts. Lawyers in naiTicular 
have supposed that the division of 
the profession into two parts — those 
who handle the business of clients 
and prepare the cases, and those 
who discuss the law with the judges 
(solicitors and barristers) — is the 
special hallmark of the common 
law. On the contrary : it now 

appears that this is what prevailed 
everywhere, as a natural conse- 

J [uence of the practices involved in 
itigation, except in colonial 


tional and cultural formation and 
of the social habits of the business 
community (KQIlniaiin's study of 
nineteenth-century Barmen was 
exemplary in this regard). Many 
personalities from Rhenish history 
appear and reappear in the enurse 
of the narrative, as they did in 
public life under the three re- 
gimes. They include wall-known 
figures such as the son of Goethe's 
erstwhile friend, Friedrich Nicolai, 
and the father of his young pro- 
t£g£s, Sulpiz and Melchior Bolsse- 
rde; among them are Illustrious 
names from Rhenish and Prussian 
history, the mayors of Cologne, 
Wittgenstein and Merkens, Camp- 
hausen and David Hanscmann. 
Yet they and their associates remain 


Ann I ii ,i where few mcn-atiornev. 

,k, " llrr > ,,r Judges-. were indSR 

professional enough to care, r 
would therefore seem that £ 
mml er ii fusing nr the two fuactitaj 
influenced by post-Napoleonk orS 
tices and the example of the Utdte! 
Mates, represents n solution which 
is certainly exceptional rather thin 
normal, and may wen be thought 
iiiin.iliir.il. 

All these essays aro instructive, 
and errors appear to be virtual!? 
nonexistent -as are misprints, a 
point worth stressing these daw. 
Himii.ui deals faithfully but perhaw 
t.m considerately with E.p. Thon£ 
Mill's misleading insinuations about 
eighteenth century attitudes. Levack 
probably underestimates the know- 
ledge of the civil law to be found 
uniting English common lawyers: 
here mistaken not in ns of extreme 
insularity still rumble beneath the 
surface. 1 wonder how much those 
Fashionable searches for practition- 
ers’ fathers really prove, but since 
prnsopngriipliv cun raise the grew- 
laden wind it is no wonder tint 
nmsnpourapliv gets done. A gmdj- 
iug spirit might point out that a 
determined a concentration m 
lawyers too rceularly leaves on 
the law nn which they lived. How- 
ever. one thine at a time, and ft 
is with gratitude that one accepts 
tliis collection of sensible, unnreteo 
tious, learned and useful studies, 


curiously two-dimensional through- , 
nut, both as individuals and u 
social types. JMefendorf's print ; 
coucern is of course not the Rhenish ■ 
businessmen as a social fpraupi but _ 
rather the growth in political awu* 
ness and political pragmatism a 
that well-to-do, gifted and flexible 
social stratum- His aim is to throw 
new light on a key period of Ger- 
many's regional and national hb 
tory. By showing how business rca 
on the Left Bank learnt to appre- - 
elate their political role, bowew 
circumscribed in constitutional . 
terms, he also shows how tneir 
growing political filllisniwosto new 
adverse effects on the suosequto 
history of liberal democracy in men 
country. 


to familiar words, Is evidently 

By Malcolm Faikus d “ ir f a „ , , t , , , „ 

Professor Hawke’s book is tha first 

— " " ‘m i major attempt to wrlto mi economics 

G, R. HAWKE s textbook specifically for history 

students. His method is to soioct 
Economics for Historians those aspects of theory (from trndi- 

237pp. Cambridge University Press. tiona! ™ ar K« economics) which aro 
£10.50 (paperback, £3.95). encountered most frequently iir 

0 521 22734 8 actual historical work. Ho proceeds 

„ „ — , ; to give a short account of those, 

_ using diagrams but keeping mathc- 

G.V Hawke bdiereaSS to 2 m always giving a verbal explanation 
and his book bSSwu/m 38 wel . 1)l H « jw? vid <* notes as ho 

eltm^ 

„ Oddly, one of the effects of the and the rather extensTvo footnotes 
new economic history ■ of the past contain very Utile economics. . 

. A iMh-foro, oclec- 


aro willing to undertake a 
hard work and concentration u 
master the material concerneo. 

Not all will approve without 
seivutlon the util nor s selection _ 


servuuon me umuu. a 

topics. For cxampla. jjfi Jw 
tion of gen oral otjudibriuBi W « 
docs justice no *l4io 
torical studios .using 
Moreover therai* scant mention j 
the dangers or tnappropriawng® 
using particnlnr typos J j 
in Uistiiricnl studies, 
point whicli would hnyo 
useful to the readership the » 
has in mind. Nor dots Jlawkc*^ 
give tideqiintc references. j».na 
the lHilnt. for exnmple. of 
unpublished papei, ■°*. “rSle* 
title, .glvon at St Antony's • K $ 

Oxford, on nn unrecorded date ^ 

of rite many cases where a ^ 

cited without note nf 

ter ? There nro. too, obscur . 


; economic ; h^g torftns , seem all too 1 f ' c VJ yes | 
frequently 'to berio iWithtechnlque, ‘ unctl ons, Id end 
and leaviS' it there. . ' . • ’ i s«ner^ suralns t 

. ; ' 'u ‘ ' *** Cl ^petition. 


dMceialmast at once, the omiiriplier 
and- accelerator, considered before 
demand' curves, and production 
functions, , identification, and con- 
sumer^ surpLys treated before ner- 
fect compeUdon. ■ 

The siiccess or otherwise of the 
volume must be fudged by whether, 
the coyeraea , and' ' .detith sivAn 


, bradtlsed Irj recent yenfSf Not a S e ct ^ v , f Q ■ ' depth gi 

f^ ma pi- advancea and revisions in topics: are appro 

; the subject rest qpod some. aspect of . f"- , t ' ia ; e*p 

theory,: vyhlle often ,it is hecessart ' s Q,elar t .accurate .Oh 


In tbefie 

success. 


t'' 'giving., ani. 


'H -• ■ — 7 WRIMUlrt VI 

Commence, commercial .courts j and. 
labour afbltrhdqn. boafrfs - Wert \ 

*&S*L ' 


» social group-becomos die poUHiid VSSZSL wpout; « 

hlaory pf . region, “■ - “.77- . «»!«* ■- S*. f 

^ ® A* .ana a najysa s rhb com-;., office. la thein. .'pfflESMdvrvSE. 

merclal institutions of tbe tltree clfi : loyed dirfect accass tp,tiie tpliilstries 


Aside .from ahy ' paWculftt'' theofy: HI tariffs* at>d bub* 

:fhe toIvS" is elementarv! 

■ rile strict: fotmtilotfon-ond Aesttdg^f ' • nroxSS ^ ar ld : WM 


fdstory-j 
■such^an 
: shnietlme 
.orthaiuti 




instancos there are coniw. 
prints and slackly labelled 

Professor Hawke’s 
the less bo welcomed by w 
and teachers. It soes a Jong wwj 
wards filling a^notable ^P v j nc i« 
stands a fair ohanceofcoi ^ 
even the most traditional » ^ 

torlans that economic 

something to offer them. 

Edited by WUlfam &. 

Stanley Hoffman, TfaM 

State University df New ^ r 0 u e ctM 
$34. 0 87395 439 4), fa ; ■ ‘ ® 
of tweiity-slK , BSSa X a ' com erE i!a 
ings of an Internation behipj 

hold. In 1978. Th? lOWg^lM * 
the conference - was ** of JJ 
ihalance sheet on the imP" p of 

Fifth Republic bnJFrwce.. 

policy arid defence. J 0 - ^ ;; 

society and . cultu^ .^ f 0 r ,«f 
btitors ai-e^ all ■ w *£' 3 >" 
most s Rftrt iFrenjih .o f " ' " 
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Rows and revolutions 


By Eric Korn 

LYNN BARBER : 

The Heyday of Natural History 
320pp. Cape. £9.50. 

0 224 0144 8 X ^ 

Clearly, only has-beens have hey- 
days ; -the truly admirable have 
creative peaks, zeniths, Golden 
Ages, or floruits. Hint affection- 
ately condescending “ heyday " 
f" courtly Abusyou, Rutty bully 


f" courtly Abusyou, Rutty bully, 
ioly rutterkyn, beyda”: Skelton) 
proclaims Lynn Barber's contemp- 
tuously chaffing attitude to the Vic- 
torians: this fatally mars a hand- 
some and modestly priced book 


?LJ P n CieS J old in Darwin’s life- 
9 u .t she also asserts that the 

nennfJ° US doc £ rmes Lyeil turned 
away ^ rom geology (“ only 
very brave amateurs were tempted 
to continue with it”) until the 
irreproachably orthodox Hugh 
Miller reassured them. 

This doldruin would seem to cover 
hn!, yea E- 18 . 30 -«41, the time of 
v 811011 by <Phl,li PS. B»ck- 
T Imi frid&ewmer Treatise , and 
.y eM njmself reprinting large edi- 
tions. iMi tier's suicide, she believes, 
turned the tfainr-hearted off again : 
many a country parson and dili- 
gent mechanic who had taken up 


which assembles much amusing 
anecdote and entertaining material 
albeit from secondary sources. ' 

If we must chop the tree of know- 
ledge into planks of precise length, 
there Is fine enough timber in the 
nineteenth century : both the 

establishment of the physico- 
chemical framework that freed 
biology from the spectre of super- 
naturalism, and the recognition of 
two of the principles— some would 
say the two principles— by which 
biology transcends physics and 
chemistry : the cell theory and the 
principle of evolution. And all the 
while workaday botanists and zoolo- 
gists were constructing that cathe- 
dral of taxonomy that tha South 
Kensington Science Museum both 
enshrines and embodies. 

But Lynn Barber takes a more 
heroic view of scientific progress 
as a succession of rows and revolu- 
tions (a sort of rackety Kuhn), and 
ii.” standards taxonomic con- 
solidation is small beer, or weak 

lS! deb 7 d !i»i Thls gives her an 

solve- ‘ actit ous conundrum to 

the period of natural history’s 
greatest popularity coincided with 

fn P SJ?£ i of , singular stagnation 
! a b L ol ?^ cal . Progress. Between 
the publication of Cuvier’s he 
Wge Antowf in 1817 and Dar- 
wns Origin of Species in 1859, 
almost no major breakthroughs 
were made. 

I* «*i° r a breakthrough, one 

lSU afri Vn« d cou 2 t? Between 
j”/ sod 3859 von Baer founded 

es ta bifalwS^ ' .? c ^ e lf. en and Schwann 
asnuiahed the cell theory. Liebig 

chemistry® 111 " k W S re i be B ini ^ n B bio- 
mJSS 9 * Physical anthropology. 

SB* i had 

sSBpJssji'sss 

prMrS; 1 t f£, wa, J ack of scientific 
STSSS that , mada natural history 
aestLfvk r * ohernatlvely, it is sug- 
Ke l Mfcub.m he « X lct 2 rians . took to 
beraSi , the microscope 

boring 0 SLffi 0rl 2 n Age was « 
they 8 h af f H * e<da y ^ or women as 
CaSk S ^ varlts to d 0 aII the 
fled ^ ffi g-if ? nm % b L oI °ey Juati. 
amble « S Iy wn i k: "merely to 
smacked *nt countryside 
city; f “!. 1 ,d,en «? and eccentrl- 
gim 0 8 a 8e in 5}® raan . ^ a .d to carry a 
Die poq V » ady a bowl of soup for 

catastrophist vtew of 1 
^2 ™2 tur , n8 hillocks into 
riplcea jf f?” ga , 8 ' scopes into pre- 
jo he cl4icSii l ^P ee,1 S 1 century js 
for tha a S3„ & 4* n -, t *w contempt 
httjr must dj j 1 |? 1 the eighteenth cen- 
stated,” which dramatically pver- 
peoni. b. »» " 8 hard on such 
iSTO Thornton, 


The Natura!^ y jL % admirable 
natural Brtfain , is that 

iTuS &JF. ■?* a dull patch 

brortJLj ^ttanWuHy rar2 
Power” ejemimtary man- 

?egan, rec °very 

«* 1762) ”L™ h Societ y. 

" 8 . Bl . so apea ^ 

yictorlto . m anla were a 

home, ; «, 6 vT 8ry ; ■ - at 

. yationat t °f^. _-Y ic t OI 1ans wanted 
fronv as distinct 


proclaims Lynn Barber's cTnVemp- benien e °infh2i l .J a «s m Ti Ul ^ d , e ,‘ 4 he 
tuously cbafnng attitude to the Vi?- ftUtlt 

■ when he hcafd of Miller’s end” 

j Ms Barber traduces her own sex 
by deprecating women’s aclrieve- 
ments. Of course the free practice of 
science was made difficult for 
women and they were offered 
» natural history as a consolation and 
» a safety-valve : birt despite this they 
> were more than the sedulous col- 

■ lectors, meticulous illustrators, 

1 writers of uplifting fatuities and 
; supportive wives she catalogues. 

j Mrs Loudon is abused for her 
j Entertaining Naturalist (which is 
[ httle more than a new edition of 
. Thomas Boreman’s 300 Animals, an 
eighteenth-century bestiary from 
which little except entertainment 
, is to be expected), but her serious 
botany is passed over. Mrs Catty 
is singled out for praise as the one 
woman _ “ who stands above the 
Entertaining Naturalist crowd ", 

ju ftrS? J om [ t9 1116 algologist 
Isabel Gifford, the mycologist Mrs 
Hussey, and the translator of -Hum- 
boldt’s Kosmos Mrs Sabine; she 
even omits Mary Somerville, whose 
On Molecular and Microscopic 
Science was published in 1869. (The 
Royal Society would not admit 
her sex, but paradoxically allowed 
her bust half-way up the stairs.) 

The damage that notions of 
natural theology and divine benevo- 
lence did to dispassionate observa- 
tion is likewise overstated. Indeed 
this preconception clouds Ms 
Barbers own vision : 

Writers were prepared to exer- 
cise amazing ingenuity in finding 
evidence of intrinsic goodness in 
the most unlikely animals. Maria 
Cadow, in Popular British Ento- 
mology remarks that earwigs are 
generally disliked . . ; but she 
triumphantly reveals, they are 
. Wonderfully conscientious mothers 
who spend hours constructing 
safe and comfortable nests for 
their children, and therefore, in 
spite of their uselessness, tneir 
inedibility, tholr ugliness and 
tlielr annoying habit of creoplng 
into people's ears, they are 
nevertheless good. ... 

Thi* f* Quite funny. But what 
Maria Cattow actually says is : 
Despised and disliked as these 
harmlass insects are, owing to the 
generally received opinion, false 
- as it is . . . the earwig sBems 

f lifted with something approach- 
ing to the maternal attachment 
evinced by the higher order of 
vertebrates, not only in taking 

f reat care of her eggs, but in , 
ronding over them like a hen . 
. and collecting them when ; 
' scattered about. . . . Ought we , 
. then to feel contempt or dislike 
for aii inoffensive little creature, . 
; the peculiarity in whose habit 1 
and structure testify that the i 
hand of Omnipotence . has been i 

S ed in its construction ? Why i 
i it thus differ, unless tb i 
excite our attention and reward 
‘ our research? j 

Not nearly as funny, and no mention I 
of -ugliness, edibility, goodness or i 
badness onfor that matter, of nest-. 1 
building. Ihe suspicion grows that I 
Lynn Barber dislikes natural history t 
as much .es she dislikes the Vic- c 
torlans. There are certain reveal- 1 1 
ihg phrases; “tha microscope was s 
not .then the. loathed and dreaded t 


divine flat, it could only be created 
ns a going concern, with a created 
(not faked) past. The geological 
evidence could no more tell you 
when the world was created than 
the age of a character could tell 
you how long a play had continued 
since the rise of the curtain. His 
failure was not fatuity but historical 
irrelevance : the age of reconcilers 
was past. 

It is true that Gosse wa s hurt bv 
the rejection of Omphalos in 1857 
and true that he wrote fewer popu- 
Jar books thereafter; but the death 
or his first wife in the same year 
doubtless occasioned some of his 
dejection, and his second wife’s 
receipt of a legacy removed some 
oE the incentive to publication. 
Lynn Barber mentions neither- of 
these humdrum causes, and speaks 
of him “ burying himself " in the 
Rotifera or wheel-animalcules, as 
though this was a strange or 
improper interest for a zoologist, 
or as if the mere mention of Roti- 
fers was intrinsically humorous, 
like sausages. A similar emphasis 
mars the account of Wallace, whom 
we are invited to view as driven 
to spiritualism and crankiness 
through disappointment at not 
receiving his duo reward as Dar- 
win's colleague. 

'But Lynn Barber's method is 
entertaining, especially when she 
tells of characters who less engage 
one's admiration : Buckland licking 
miraculous blood from the stone of 
a foreign cathedral (" I can tell you 
what it is, It is bat’s urine”), the 
remarkable Water ton and tha 
Ineffable Agassiz (“ permit me to 
recall to your memory your promise 
to let me have the bodies of some 
Indians", he wrote to Edwin Stan- 
ton. who was rather preoccupied 
with the American Civil War at 
the time). 

, Ms Barber has a gift for exposi- 
tion, and her statement of the 
theories of unifornutarianism, of 
Lamarckism, of Darwinism itself, are 
succinct and accurate. But the 
work is riddled with errors. The 
title, after all, implies a thesis about 
chronology, and how can one afford 
confidence tb the chronological con- 
clusions of someone who misdates 
on occasion the publication of Jar- 
dine's Natural History (a central 
book for her discussion), Voyage of 
the Beagle, Variation under Domes- 
tication, and even Darwin's death. 
There' are pages of references, but 
they are often unhelpful. In wfiat 
edition -of Glaucus does Charles 
Kingsley mention 1 Omphalos ? There 
is a reference, but it Is only to Una 
Pope-Hennessy's biography. A letter 
of <Darwdn’s about Buffon is cited, 
not from the letter itself, or even 
from Danwin’s Life and Letters, but 
from William Irvine's excellent 
Apes, Angels, and Victorians— end 
even them the page reference is in- 
correct 

Lynn Barber makes much of a , 
sort of conspiracy of silence about • 
Darwinism fn popular writers (as . 
opposed to controversialists). Be- ; 
lleving there to be no such coii- ; 
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This scroll painting of a Muslim jauntily astride a spotted tiger god 
\ s S ° ntal Parganas, Bengal, c 1930 ; it is one of many illustrations 
m Nicholas Courtney’s The Tigar: Symbol of Freedom (110pp. Quartet 
Books. £9.95. 0 7043 3245 5). Belief in the magical properties of man- 
eaters and were-tigers generated cults of the tiger, and a folk literature 
rich in stories about the animal — nowhere is this more evident than 
in Bengal, with its own notorious variety. The book describes how the 
tiger, a severely endangered species, lives in its natural habitat— no 
easy task since it is a solitary, mostly nocturnal animnl, a hunter of 
large prey at home only in areas where reed beds and forest provide 
sufficient cover. Mr Courtney also exptores the role in legend, art and 
literature of this " uncrowned kind of beasts 


Ducks and geese 


I Evan Jones 


f. r pnv ^ as distinct 

life* B 0 lnet„ J*: amusement 

°d?els t&eafrfl-or reading 
Ble »ant ■ 1 ■iiS^i to i sotitsin some 

To n^ ^ Prefe ^ bl y ”■ 

Ife eahs?*o? hu8h tot 

•fijw .fSowv tha author 

!» ° h ^bers'a of 

; a. hhje.d«W as 

* L ^ SfnS d f fi actuaUy 
tWeta 1 tiities .be. 

. - cnt%l.v arid :1861. xelllna '09 nnn 


not .then the loathed and dreaded 
piece pf school equipment that It Is 
tbday ”, Morris’s British Birds is 
“ quite stupefyingly. dull ”, thb first 
chapters of .Gosse’s Ompnalo? are 


chapters of .GosseV Omphalof are 
^ an exceptionally dull exposition 
of a lot of 'quite unexceptionable 
facts ”, (It is not dull, for Gos^e 


could not write a dull sentence even 
on theblogy ; . it is, however, 
thorough, testifying to GosseV fair- 
mindedness, for he is accumulating 
arguments, for . the other, isieje.; 
Qosse suffers from . Lynn Barber's 
■dramatic sense. The; argument of 
Omphalos Is not that foS^s were 
put into the rocks to. make the world 
seeni older, to confuse geologists, 
or to test jibbple’s . f alth ; merely 
that if thb world Was created by 


spiracy, I took at random the first 
three post-Darwinian biology books 
that came to hand. The first partly 
confirmed hor theory: A. Homer's 
Anecdotal and Descriptive Natural 
History (1872) quoted Owen on the 
non-humanness of the gorilla with- 
out referring to Huxley. But a 
translation of Fig trier's Reptiles and 
Birds (1870) actually had a footnote 
by the translator controverting the 
author and vouching for the . 
propriety of Darwin’s theories, while 
the .frankly boriiiletlc Rays from 
the Realm of Nature or Parables 
from Plant Life by James Neil drew 
a parallel between tnp natural selec- 
tion of flower forms and the de- 
velopment of good Or bad habits. 
Bee-pollinated plants, like the vir- 
tuous, grew ever more beautiful 
and perfect,- while plants .that 
choBe .to be pollinated by carrion- 
loving insects, like those who pur- 
sued wicked companions, grew foul 
to riose- and ear. , _ A spectacular 
example of the cooption of subver- 
sive. doctrines ip the defence of law 
and order. 

In Horse Breeding in Ireland : and i 
the rote -of; the Royal Dublin 
ft* “gw Breeding Schemes 
J886-J903 (232pp. J. A. Allen. £12.50 
Q 85131 315 9) Colin Lewis eiamiS 
horsp breeding at the epd of the 
« end shows how the 

Royal. Dublin Society attempted to 
improve horse breeding. He demon- 
strates how the Society's schemes 
fQnmed the . basis for twentiatb- 
cOqtury government; ipyolvement In 
noii;tborougfibrqd horse .production 
throughout Jreland. and assesses the 
present condition pf the industry. 


JOHN MARCHINGTON t 

The History of Wildfowl Ing 

288pp. Adam and Charles Black. 
£9.95. 

0 7136 2053 6 


. Written by an enthusiast as a hobby, 
this book apparently aims prin- 
cipally to provide summer reading 
for other wildfowlers: it is loosely 
packed with random information, 
included as it takes the author's 
fancy rather than on any more 
pedestrian principle. 

t Others lured by the title, or by 
the blurbs -or foreword’s claims to 
the definitive filling of a niche, 
should be warned that this is not a 

£ iece of scholarly summation: John 
larch ington's bibliography is Jong, 
but seems to have been gathered 
principally from antiquarian book- 
dealers; and the first reference t 
wanted tb check was not -included 
In it. At one point, there is a brief 


! divagation on the difficulties “for 
ordinary mortals like you end me” 
on the arduousness of gaining access 
to the British Library. 

Although it begins with backward - 
looking chapters, the book’s main 
interest is duck and goose-shooting 
In Great Britain (tacitly England) 
in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries; and although social his- 
tory is explicitly eschewed, the 
abiding question Is its standing as 
- a gentlemanly spo'rt, 

. For the outsider perhaps the chief 
interest of tha book will lie In Mr 
Marchington’s tom sympathies. He 
deprecates the callousness of nine* 
teenth-century hunters, but when It 
comes to the point Is more shocked 
by the nineteenth-century Colonel 
Hawker’s using, a . duck-gun for 
. partridge thanjfie is by the same' 
man’s enjoyment .of a "crjpple- 
chase” Cripple-chasitig, the 
ruiming-down with dogs of maimed 
mid-fowl, must have been at. Its 

height with pum-gunnlng. i n w hioh 

Wildfowl artillery,’ 1 discharged up 
. of shot at a time, 

. WHlng or maiming scores of birds. 
This is what. Mr . March! ngt on re-, 
gards as elte «|cfrie of wildfowling. 


HOW THE 
BLIND 
READ 


Their Angers are their eyes and so by a 
de teal* sense of touch the sightless are 
able to read the embossed Brajlla and 
Moon books which this Library supplies 

™iL 0IV i°^ n r S P are a I h ought foe the 
Blind .and help us to meet their needs. 
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Public life and private space 


ahlu material ■„ illuminate 
nf her dim uc ter. rau 

liiiwwer the must (or virtue I. 
a (in Villi* nmlciiukiiig and » 


By Rachel Billington 


JUNE BADEN! : . , Earlier in the same dook were* -.r'^r'inc “hard-working. iiitolliu- their suniL-what precious 

The Slender Tree I* 1 *®77 5 ^® married Wilfred Patmore talks of Alice being fright- #nt ] m «; band's support in everything not appeal. Personally, l prefer the 

A Life of Alice Meynell Meyncll, a Catholic, poet and ened by Patmore s physical Jove and did spiritually, and here Ms poetry .mil ran on| v wish that the 

0 . m-.. nalist and together they embarked withdrawing into the crystal for- „.• - convincing in her ‘ hr inri- winner 1 who needed ?! 

26Spp. Padstow : Tabb House. on a capeer of writing children tress of her intellect ", .suggest ng JJ™ she^foundthJ^ugl” far chum out essays had left mo 

JS, a , (eight born, seven survived) and a lack of humanity. Alice levelled r fl fV a Hcism the discipline which time for the creator. This, too tna! 

0 907018 0 7 lirerary dialogue. Their house a similar criticism at herself when J J h the emotional security h-ive liccn an unhappiness she hS 

became a centre for many of the nearing death. She wrote to Mother whlchshocouid nmnuto to face. The last verse of he "JS 


state oE mind. 

In 1877 she married Wilfred 
Meynell, a Catholic, poet and jour- 
nalist and together they embarked 


Earlier in the lame book Derek 


liisiorir.illy interesting even « 
their sniUL’wiiat precious style dou 
not appeal. Per sunnily, i pre [ er £ 
jwjftry .util can only wish that the 


^..everypnva.e flS fL'fefe XSZ 'V'?™ 1 *- ™*.j* ™ “ ff ^ 

sort of public person, vitii osck rafiiAiSi* Ae rHHrc or pdbors For i#q << flc *a enprAw mv fAiluro of olicism nioflc uio cosy tor /\i ci. 

ville-West in her. Inrroduclion .o a A.«l „ fL pin Veil &. n ' ISTln&mM Mejnell but Hint it heenme prettfe. 

centenary collection of prose and n — t».- Weekly Register, never be cancelled or undone. So Her “dark night of ihc soul to 


ta tar inr r odac.lon .o n '“ft ^,1 lid i„Ve ,o'u,Y s “. .hirieved me" eno 

nl 947 wrote “A Gazette, The Weekly Register, never be cancelled or, undone. So 
poetry pubhshed in 1947 wiote, Merry England, The Saturday Re- I never fail in a provision of grief 

= SL7« f MT«ii™£ S0 . -s for aw ni8hl of ray HSe “ 

legend still. Ethereal rather than In contradiction to this severe 

real, she seemed to live with a K , , self-criticism there is the evidence 

nimbus of adoration round her . . It was from Alice's role as apnxe- 0 f t h e lasting love she inspired in 
Alice Meynell’s daughter, Viola, in ciative critic that all three of her her husband and children and on 


from which she could npemto 
effectively. This is not in sny Cntli- 
olicisin made Ufa easy for Alice 


The Satiirday R# I newr fail in a prMllion of Ei'ief which Mother S, I £ nj.i..» «fer. 
The (total ml Observer. At, f„ any night of my life. 1 ' S“ld IhM there k So tilth.” avelh 


In contradiction to this severe 
self-criticism there is the evidence 


Alice Meynell’s daughter, Viola, in native critic that all three or tier her husband and children and on 
a loving memoir published in 1929 famous admirers came into her life. a more exalted level the tribute 
notes that With her children she The poet Francis Thompson was wr i tteri by the same nun but echoed 
had always preserved the privacy literally taken off the streets by i n the views of many others, “Sho 
and formality of a stranger in per- the Meyuells and, although always up ][f ts by the most passing mental 
sonal things, so that even In all the remaining Wilfrid’s responsibility contact". Penhaps it is this virtue 
crowded life of their childhood they more than hers, he fell deeply, if whirfr has contributed to her fall 
had never once seen her unfinished hopelessly In love with her, address- f rom die public eye. Virtue Is not 


Pott Who Will Wed 


had never once seen 


or unprepared". One of her great ing her in his letters as "Madonna a very fashionable characteristic nor, 
friends, Katherine Tynan, wrote to soavissima ". To him she gave sis- one must admit, very easy to write 
her. “But you arc somehow far terly comfort and literary advice, 'about. 

nway and seem as if you can do George Meredith was a grand old . . , „ ^ ^ . 

without people even if you can't", man of letters even when she first June -Badeni has not entirely 
Over and over again she is depicted met him, with whom she could succeeded, allowing herself to fall 
as n woman wEio moved with her enjoy without danger the sort of in with the style of an admiring 
nwn space round her, someone who loving literary relationship she pre- memoir rather than a searching 
in a room crowded with monks, ferred. She called him “The biography. It does not always do 
children and celebrities (a rough Master”. her subject ta service. iFor example, 

summary of the usual visitors to her Murh mnre aepiou . than either !» A w enter * *f er * ast 

drawhig-room) .III seemed set ^ 

Perhaps it is for this reason that, frien'd ”. V Although Patmore was^in Mbuthat 

although her namo is Mill well hia sixties and married happily for J? *° k would ass^redlv noc be 
known, she has not attracted the |he third time to a young wife, bo H 

kind of iblographical attention that demanded far more from Alice than 2*° "ES it thS 

other writers of no greater status Thompson ever dared and far more Jft- 1 ll *S 

have been accorded. In her life- lhan Alice was prepared to Rive. SAilS'AS 
time her reputation was so high Even so for {our years they shared iin « SthtS, 

that she was considered a serious a friendship which, although fully 2 . .dJSS *S 

contender for the Poet Laureate- COun t en anced bv Wilfrid Meynell 


not to be told of us seeing that 
-by us it would assuredly not be 


time her reputation was so high 


— — ----- Even so, for four years they shared 

that she was considered a serious a friendship which, although fully 


suffice to say that after seven 
weeks of Illness she -dies at dawn 
on November 27, 1922”. Although 
.a nice homage to her subject, It 
does not, frankly, "suffice" for 
the reader. Possibly she was 


ship. Even The Times noted when Snd apparemly ba7ed on muiual T, f ^’ “ for 

^ il , f and ^ ates ' “Feminists admiration for each other’s work, vita fiackvl((p-We^r ^!hn 

would add, and not without some was verv stran ge indeed by Vic- ^ ^ 

reason, that there Is a Mrs tol . ian standards June Badeni is 
Meynell...'*. at pains to point out that Alice ^ 

Now June Badeni has attempted told everything to Wilfrid and that " 0l ^ g a s^^rte d ? n her d8uiAt^ 
to put together the private life with the eventual break came not be- not traedc i nm 

the public. She has also, sensibly cause Wilfrid felt jealous but bo- "““S. ' 


enough In tho cose of someone 
whose work la as unfashionable as 
Alice 'Meynell’s, printed a fair 
selection- of her writing throughout 


: tusu, acnftiuiy WOU3C VVIUI IU tciL jcmuuo uu- . I| . ^ 

e of someone cause he felt Patmore's obsessive QH PPy * 

ifashionable as love' and jealousy caused Alice It is interesting to speculate on 
Tinted a fair pain. die use of “happy" ns it applies 

ting throughout However a farewell note to Alice to her life. From the feminist 


selection' of her writing throughout However e farewell note to Alice h> her life. From the feminist 
the book. (Although, to get a cavil written by Patmore just before his standpoint of the 1980a, one of the 
out of the way early, I feel she death and quoted In Derek Pat- most striking aspects of Alice 
made the wrong decision in leaving more's The Life and Times of Meynell’s life is her aucoess in 
out one of her most beautiful and Coventry Patmore suggests that joining the role of wife and mother 

best-known poems, “ Renunciation ", there was more between them than with that of writer and bread- 

in favour of a less-known, less- she admitted : " Let not your winner and this a full hundred 

successful poem on the same thoughts deny nor your heart 'for. years ago. Practically, this may 
subject.) * get the things your eyes have seen, nave been helped by the avail- 

Alice (Thompson) Meynell was Bo not destroy the Immortality of. abllity of servants; although a 

bom in 1847 to an - " artistic ’’ your truest visions by calling them complaint in the early days of her 

mother and older father, a friend 

of Charles Dickens who had origin- 4 ■ -t 1 4 * 

SBsSSLSfeS Modemistically muddlinj 

in the Roygl Academy. The girls ■ . . . . „ , 

spent their qhildhood , with their ■ ■ === ■ . ■ poetic truth. He seeks an imper- 
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she admitted: "Lat not your winner and this a full hundred 

thoughts deny nor your heart for- years ago. Practically, this may 

B et me things your eyes have seen, have been helped by the avail- 
to not destroy the Immorality of. ability, of servants: . although a 
your truest visions by calling them complaint in the early days pf her 



to Lice. 1 he Inst verso of her noem : 
" Tli.* Poet to the Birds " reBd*; ' 
My human song must be ! 

My luumin tliought. Be patient i 
_ , . , HU Us done. ! 

I slult nut hold my little peace; I 

...u « for n» 1 i 

1 here is no peace but one. 

i 

I POET IX LOVE Mil ‘ 
EXTO LS BIS B l! : 

Bin Pound, Wyncotc Boy, V{W ) 
Achieved Fame Abrb|cK 1 
Soon toV/edk ik 1 /® I 

t; 

Philo, Pott In St^Mm I 


sfaMPii* 


®3WSra^S-' By Lachlan Mackinnon 

Ikck of formality. When they re- — - 

turned to England, Elizabeth soon — 

began tp paint serioualy but Alice MICHAEL ANDRE BERNSTEIN ; 
took longer to find her mdtler, .. _ 

suffering the anguish of the Victor- The ^le , of the Tribe 


poetic truth'. He seeks an imper- ately refrains from abolishing the 
sonal, empirical base from which author, suggesting rather that tho 
to address a plural audience, poem’s form grants it a wider sue- 


Incoherence arises because the- cess than Pound’s own ideas might 
types of dlscqurse Pound brings be thought to permit. His study is 
together are not actually married, remarkably faithful to what reading 
Pounds intimatiobs of divinity are the poems he discusses feels like. 


ect to no order,, which, while 


civil service examination 0 jny 
dream, my dream I When will you 
be realised to gladden my soul, to 
redeem my trampled and. polluted 


WEND* STALL AKU FLUKY : 


redeem my trampled and. polluted Ezra-Found and The Cantos 
sax...;." . . ■ . A Recqrd of Struggle 

. 'At ' laftittfc; hq^ever. 'sho; 1 dti-. . 321p» Vole University Pre?^ 
covered the two mainsprings (or heir . 0 300,02392 8:.' ; ' - ; 

llfft~-CathoHclsni: and poytty. ■ At — • — ^ — — 

sqme douhti about geodge keArns i '. 

: • the poetry : - . « whatdvet l write , 


aparf. ; ... 

Professor Bernstein adduces 
Williams’s Paterson and Olson's 


.. T'tettfmmm 

Maa'a love .follow* 

. My lovo only on* ^'•Ituqk® 
ToHstdi ibt* onl 
dweih. 

And outstrips the 
pa^es. . • 

Were tills lore • well ; aw- 
' Played, •' vrV^^irjg 

• . Aa dame, daweih''' 

Jad*i .. 

IfOfe ahOuW *kW 

'■V **'*'•*• , ■ 


An engagement n/iotogrflph of the 
brilliant young local poet 
Ezra Pound, published in the 
•Philadephlo Press in March 19M, 
to Illustrate the announcement 
of his fortlwoming marriage 
to Miss Dorothy Shakespear of 
Brunswick Gardens, London^ 
The newspaper account describes 
his mother as “ naturally w 
very proud of her son’s career . 
The illustration is taken from 
Ezra Pound and his world 
by Peter Ackroyd (127pp. 
Thames and Hudson. £S95) 
which will be reviewed in a l^ 1 
Issue of tho TILS. 


from Mary- (do Rnchovrilt*!^ ■ ' 
her mother has M vlolet-bluo WJJ 
clear and luminous , . 

Dorothy round's oyos or« 
blue ’’ . . . j Bride Scrattons ey» 
must hnvo boon green, ■ . :* 

we find a double error of 
The poetry is road in the slJF'uj 
ing light of biography, but ons B 
tho W facts ’’ about Pound’s »*■*£ « 

.only a hypothesis assumed to * w 
"tain the readina. No / 

alone Pound's aUuslvo, palim^«^ . 


to remove from their context as i„ V em on wSrS or can be P* w 
though their surraundlfigs were not wn r k Ir? th l^°wa v 
germane,; a procedure to which she W0 , J n , tl "l "tJi in th‘ 

comes close. "Epic auto- 1 plck up tW ® 


iifiei tbl* 


first moment of certainty.- This was '■ 0 7129 0988 5 ; 

desplter-oi 1 perhaps because of-r-tho - ..... — 

terrible period or trial she' tram a- .■ . 

- diately undertint When rtirh fall “ 


and ooht 
repeated : 

while P 


SasV 


u.u.tijr u »uBi>voiik ithcu i on? . ....... ;. , . .. - auuress h aisra 

deeply in love with the young priest Ezra . Pound embarrasses hip the present -; 
who had prepared, her to enter the admirers : as soon: as criticism ! of cantos. . The 
church. This dnUfcpplness' inspired the C«nws mqyCs from thp eesthoUc. 'record ii as 


. . *\w**wi» “nu .• r rflrmsi ■ m* 

address a distant future rather than 


the , pqoffi already . mentioned, IQ, the , f rite Hoc tual, 
"Renunciation". More: explicitly, sppaars ho be a rqi 
she jotted on a ecrap of , papq;^ - Michael Bernstein' 
“Thou, innocent eiuntly and; pure; thesis is that the ,;i 
if I flea to thlnddpdtt ai^rtsi eholild not to Pound's Idefls 
be parted for ever front thee,' thou sorted - Into variuiis 


the Cantos mqyCs from ihp eesthoUc 
to., the i intellectual, Jt entqrs .: wlidt 
appears tjo be a realm, of uiuddle. 
M'chaql Betnstem’S Ulumiaatlng 
thesis is that Ilia .muddle .belongs 


■ as* *a , « h ».s5SSS'& 


not Id Pound's 


all^g 

each sk 

HWS2S. 
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After hearing some of Marina 
Tsvetaeva's poems celebrating the 
White army in the Civil War, her 
husband aergey Efron who had 
served as a volunteer with those 
forces remarked : " But it wasn't at 
all like that, Marinochka." The 
campaign he recalled had -been 
"fratricidal end suicidal", receiv- 
ing no support front the people, who 
failed to understand it- Tsvetaeva 
once declared that all through life 
she had been guided by “ roman- 
ticism and arrogance". As it is 
reprovingly put Ln the preface to 
the recent Soviet edition of her 
selected poems, commenting on 
Tsvetaeva's attitude during the first 
years of Bolshevik rule, " with 
excepdonal obstinacy ahe continued 
to live in her own imagined world 
of romantic, bookish concept-ions of 
life". 

The late V. A. Rozhdestvensky 
who wrote these words was seeking 
to explain her refusal. to accept the 

P rofound changes coming about in 
.ussia. They are not characteristic 
of the edition as a whole. Rozh- 
destvensky ungrudgingly recognizes 
her "extrome truth of feeling”, 
sod is able, of course, to show that 
once In the emigration she began 
to look morB favourably on the 
Soriet experiment. But it la a relief 
to find that neither the preface of 
this volume nor the notes by A. A. 
Siakyants bear too heavily upon 
Tsvetaeva’s political intransigence. 
Naturally (at this stage of enlight- 
enment) none of her poems about 
the White cause con be published 
in a Soviet edition : but ' the notes 
present her sympathetically, draw- 
ing freely on her lotters and on 
the reminiscences of Ariadna Efron, 
the admirable daughter who 
devoted ■ herself to safeguarding 
Tsvetaev&’a legacy in tho way that 
his widow did thu for Mandelstam. 


Brodsky maintains that Tsveta- 
eva s was the most passionate voice 
in Russian poetry of this century. 
It recommended her neither to 
Soviet nor to 6migr& readers while 
she was alive, as gradually both 
camps settled down to their own 
kinds of conformity. An extreme 
romanticism makes little appeal to 
the Western reader today, who can- 
not, for example, share in her vene- 
ration for the Napoleonic idea. Her 
exultant poem of Mav .1917 
taking the “young dictator” 
Kerensky for another Napoleon will 
only deepen our suspicions. Yet this 
romanticism was infused, as 
Rozhdestvensky allows, by an 
extreme truth of feeling. It is a 
matter of fidelity to personal vision 
— a vision that may seem wayward 
on one plane, but Is highly respon- 
sible on another. The accompany- 
ing quality of arrogance will put 
on their guard those who deplore 
Yeats’s insistence upon it as a vir- 
tue. But with Tsvetaeva it Is more 
like a form of self-discipline, a con- 
stant reminder of her commitment- 
As Elaine Feinstein pointed out 
when reviewing A Captive Spirit, 
Tsvetaeva made no extravagant 
claims for the poet. To be such was 
her own calling ; but she never 
sought to place it above that of 
the priest or doctor in supplying 
human needs. By arrogance 
Tsvetaeva meant perhaos no more 
than Cartier-Bresson when he said 
the good photographer should 
respect fully both his subject and 
himself. 

She exemplifies to perfection What 
Pasternak once called in a famous 
poem “ living by verse ”. That Is an 
extremely difficult way of life. 
Whatever the penalties, it will 
demand admiration for a virtue 
nobody could ever deny in Tsvetaeva 
—complete integrity. She knew her 
own value. Ait early poem, written 
in 1913, proclaims that 'her poetry 
will have Its turn, During the 
Impossible years of exile, when 
nobody seemed to accord much 
honour to this poetry except Paster- 
nak— the focus at thet time, as 
Ariadna says, of all her .writing — 
she assured him that a place was 
lying vacant for her among' poets 
accessible to the Soviet reader. If 
only her poetry could be .published 
in the Soviet Union, understanding 






A portrait of Marina Tsvetaeva , ftp Magda Nachman , painted in about 
1912. The original is in the Tretyakov National Gallery i, Moscow. 


In the Soviet Union, understanding 
oF Jt would follow, because it was 
"basically simple ”. Her need was 
for nothing less than a national 
audience. ,f My Russian things [her 
italics], notwithstanding my isola- 
tion, and of their own will, not 
mine, are intended— for multi- 
tudes.” . 

Basic simplicity is at once evident 
In the volume Robin Kemball has 
edited and translated, It provides 
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edited and translated, It provides 
fought out the 1965 Soviet edition record of her fealia?g a £ out tha 

^ el V Ut i }u 0r uLl n . Revolution and the Civil War. The 
i i^r O ^ ar ®-ri,? 0r 0J I 1 ? j Po i?* time covered is from the overthrow 
more limited selec- f the Xaar (thfl earliest poem bears 
22LV} pocket-size for the the date March 2, 1917) until the 

*■“! Series ” has retained the lfl8t day of 192 o when the White 
first volumo.withono causo f ay ln ruins. During this 
L*“P Dn: tho Pofl'm of, the Hill p 0r j od ghe wrote other poems and 
2!? #en aU yiected to vanoua small plays, and there are prose sketches 
riumge$ following Tsvetaeva s 0 f h Qr jjf 6 j n Moscow, when she 
manuscript of 1939. - was cut off from her husband on 

The notes, except when they gloBs the other ride, of die battle lines, 
particular words and explain allu- and j elt J“ 8t €lle P, ^ “ e r 5 F - 
dons, have been almost completely rpundings as she ^dJater in the 
done again and show a refreshing, emigration,. She was struggling to 
ability 5, find new ' quotations, Fif^ - fc 

thousand Copies were printed of this h dtt hd yoimg$p of than dfed .from 
edidon. over which air In ; all the Starvation in a. childrens home, 
spirit of Ariadna still Dr Brides We These poems of protest against 
have to ■JESSihn S' Farae number Bolshevfim and what she regarded 

ffK.’JgplL T,f f" B> the befr ^ aI of umtry> 

. the f fortiim ^market ftSIaver. ' it ho h our wete - . Yeipy important to 
U not. ^S,! Tstetaeva. Before returning to the 


the Swans unaccountably breaks 
with the usual practice by which 
stan is taken to mean “encamp- 
ment”. It can also mean "host . 
One of the accepted senses shows 
through in his version of the lines 
from No 55: 

To that white camp where the 
crane flies — 

Doves’ domain and swans’ demesne 
lies — . . , . 

The other appears by -implication 
in the final poem (No 62) i . 

Happy New Year, Swans’ Demesne! 

— poor lone • 

Remnant— valiant soldiers I 

Tsvetaeva may have chosen the 
"white vision” of the swans to 
represent the Volunteer army on 
the Don because they are promi- 
nent ip Blok's noble poem about 
an earlier epic battle. The Field 
of Kulikova, behind which can be 
discerned the medieval Lay of Igor’s 
Campaign, also an inspiration to 
Tsvetaeva. 

She unfolds in these poems a 
drama both personal and national, 
as Akhmatova did twenty years 
later in Requiem. Tsvetaeva re- 
sembles both Blok and Akhmatova 
in her historical memory, her sense- 
of this particular war In terms of 
Igor’s far-distant campaign and the 
Tatar invasions. The poems are not 
in the final balance partisan. Sfae 
can plead for mercy to Stenka 
Karin (the seventeenth century Cos- 
sack bandit and. Insurgent who here 
represents the Bolsheviks) when 
General : Mamontov is threatening 
Moscow In October 1918, 


« not- only -in ■ samizdat that 
f' v * t *eya , s poetry is , reaching at 
J2J..* .small' minority of Soviet 

not ..haye < the- benefit 
® iwo-vpltime American edition 
u. Selected Prose, with 

preface ■ by Joseph 
emulates the' bril- 
of her- Own longer critical 
KE , r t *W • ^ ere excluded , from 
fcr5& r !i ni ^ in8 ^ ■ A Captive Spirit : 
Pete? (^vlewed by Elaine 

giS^lnj^o'iTLSofOdtbber 17, 
l .•^ohcenjFrhted* : on hOr • 

bri n l laI fc^hd ; definitive, but it 
. (iwhaps.-aU :her - 
* BSS&MM'. witbu; somO! s notable 
A ibooS?i 8 ^' 00 ^ ^^h’O: previous . text. 

^‘yu. WpOld nbwbo, Wmcdme. . 

•V - • j :: ■ '* ^ *• **', ' 

• r 

■kjULI;''- ; I". -V ' : t - • • ■-» 


These poems of protest against 
Bolshevism and what she regarded 
as the betrayal of her country’s 
hopour ,.wete.: vei;y important to 
Tstetaeva. Before returning to the 
Soviet Union 'she' made a careful 
copy in ,1938 of the text. This she 
gave 'to a Russian friend toadilng 
at. the University; of Basla, fa the 
archives of which It is kept. Gleb 
StruVe published the text in 1937, 
with a second edition In .1971, but 
these volumes are npw ,out pF print. 
Prdfossor Kemball has arranged the 


In another poem she ■ recognizes' 
tint . White and Red become Indis- 
tinguishable once . they have fallen 
side by ride In battle. It is ulti- 


nadonal epic so close to oral tra- 
dition. 

For the translator Tsvetaeva poses 
a difficult problem. Her style is so 
various: she once nrabiKsined that 
in her work "at least seven poets ” 
were present. Whether tihe recoils 
the note of the folk baited or the 
eighteenth-century ode, the spare 
Poranulatdons of Baratynsky and 

S -utchev, or the sombre pathos of 
pic, whatever she writes has a con- 


mately of Russia that she Writes, 
not the ' White resistance ; - or 
honour, especially at a time when 
the sides were- falling; and of 


fidelity, more than lever appropriate 
to a lost cause. She says in her 
reminiscences ■ of Mandelstam that 


some more . or jeta ..Idiosyncratic 
spellings.:, The r text Is prefaced by 
a good fatrdductfpn, and the note® 
on the prosody 'and allusions of the 
poems are admirably to the point. 
The book cohcliides with, a Transla- 
tor's Note, on the problem* of Verse 
translation from - the. 5 S 25 ! 3 «JS-' 
general i.and . on .those particularly 
posed by. Tsyetgeya s work.. , .. 

"Kera'ball’s rendering of-tiw tide 
Lebedinyy stan as The Demesne 91 


"the poet’s native condition” is to 
be v a defender”., Her defence of. 
tite Swans is on behalf of an Ideal 
Russia, a tradition neboi* realized in 
durable fornu add of a nobility of 
demeanour which she depicts In her 
elegies for Alexey Stakho'vicli, the 
former Imperial AbC and in the: 
first revolutionary years arbiter of 
stage deportment, Brodsky claims 
that . only with Tsvetaeva ■ did 
Russian : literature -attain . a - tragic 
dimension: ■ it was • her service to ' 
bring put a natural affinity .With - 
the 7 tragic in the ■ language: itself, 
long ' attested r by the laments of 
popular poetry- It is -right that 1 the> 
-sequence should close with: an evo- 
cation of . Yaroslavha’s plaint from 
The Lay of Igor’s Campaign, . the . 


centnatdd power. The »bem swoops 
upon an eriperlence. iK&a it up with 
strongly bearing wings, and is gone. 
Therefore the main thing tto pre- 
serve in tnanslattiton wUl be the dyna- 
mism of each poem, the Imprint 
made there by feeling thwt Js on riie 
stretdh. 

KeanlbaJl Is a strong advocate of 
the “ metrical ” • method fa transla- 
I fon. He argues the case hotly;, 

(Hard as it may be for tho poet- 
dmiiflators to grasp, some En^Msti 
readers — iwdth little or no 'Russian 
but with a wish to get to know 
tibedr Russian poet® — are less in- 
terested in reading an English 
poet’s reworking [his italics] of a 
theme in -modern English nUom 
(however good in hsetf ) than in 
learning what the (Russian poet 
actually bad to say. . ; . 

The only way of ensuring this 
accuracy is to imitate the form a* 
closely as possible; with its (metrical 
pattern and rhyme-sdhemo, and even 
such feature* as cMkecaitliom But -is 
the method quite so reliable M he 
assume* (even though practised by 
tWs translator with determination 
and skill) ? . * 

The tempo of two languages 
rather distantly related Ulce English 
and Russian is not the same. The 
alexandrine, for instance, does not 
creak in Russian as it tend* to. dp 
fa English, nor are anapaestic or 
dactylic -metres the easy riders 
they become with us. Strict fidelity 1 
to the form of a .poem, can hetray 
the spirit in which that form Was 
used for the original,. Again, there 
are the . well-known . difficulties of 
rhyming, especially when the - metre 
alternates masculine and' feminine 
rhymes. Tsvetaeva .exploited, ..as 
Pasternak . did, an extraordinary 
freedom ofassopantal rhvming, iri 
which: Kemball imitates her. . But 
the - , Russian language,, throwing 
the stressed syllable pF « word into- 
bold relief, permits a liceccfe' Which 1 
our less emphatic intonation would 
seem to forbid. Unfortunately, tho 


Another - difficulty, resides in : 
word-length. To fill out the' metre ... 
the . Engflsh. line must .often resort ' 
,to expletives. . So. the Splendid 


laconism of one poem’s opening 
— '* Belizna — ugroza chemote ” : 

" White — a menace to black " — has 
to be stretched for metrical reasons 
into “White is steadfast— Black bids 
fair to yield". In place of the 
majestic 

Cradle, covered in red I 
Cradle, rocked by the mob I 
-—two lines in Russian, each of 
three words, the first line exactly 
mirrored by the second — Kemball 
offers 

Cradle, swathed in red, arrayed In 
crimson 1 

Cradle, which the rabble rock 
between them I 

The choice has to be made between 
two compromises : -to respect either 
the rhytnm (though -this will not 
preserve an identical weight) or 
the positioning of the words, which 
gives a dynamic structure of its 
own. 

The metrical method has pitfalls 
even for so conscientious and agile 
a translator as this. No 54 is a 
famous poem an the supposed 
ideals of the White army. It begins 
with the statement (rendered 
literally) 

There is in my figure — an officer’s 
straightness, 

There is in my ribs — an officer’s 

honour. 

Tsvetaeva’s poetry often dispenses 
with verbs — kemball quotes a letter 
in which she expresses dislike for 
their " terrible coarseness ’’ — relying 
instead, as often happens with Rus- 
sian popular speech, on juxta- 
position and tne use of cases 
(" White — a menace to black ”). 

Here she begins each line with a 
verb which emphasizes presence 
rather than describes an action. 
Tyutchev often used the same device 
when making a discrimination of 
the eye or the moral sense. But the 
translator spills in two verbs of 
action : 

An officer’s rectitude runs in my 

figure. 

An officer’s honour hums deep in 
my bones. 

It Is not carping to observe that 
rectitude, a static quality, cannot 
run. A more serious mishap occur* 
with "burns deep in my bones". 
Tsvetaeva does not describe a 
smouldering honour in the marrows. 

The translation loses sight of -what 
matters mast: the "sturdy ribs” 
as they ore called In two other 
poems, expressing (to quote Kem- 
ball) " the themes -of honour- and 
courage This connects with \ a 
reference elsewhere to "the Krem- 
lin’s flanks ” capable of enduring ^ 
HI* 

Translating poetry is almost as 
greet a hazard as , writing poetry 
Itself. “Verbal creativity” . for 
Tsvetaeva means '* walking in step 
with the popular and natural ear . 

Her translator has to be aware of 
the hidden resources in both Rus- 
sian and English, and the rare 
opportunities of matching them. 

The versions, sup pi led here must be 
respected for their frequent dexte- 
rity and enterprise. But the essence 
of Tsvetaeva Is a lyric intensity, 
her poetry is stripped for action, it 
displays “the naked thew and 
sinew ” of the Russian language. 

. To achieve such an effect by any 
method of- translation would be- a 
triumph: The .“metrical’ 1 , method . 
aggravates- the- difficulty. . 

Tsvetaeva’s poems oil the rolit of a 
the Swans had small success . with 
tho emigration, anfl it it ironical 
that her- .ringing verses about an 
officer's honour should have' gone 
down extremely well with Red 
Amy wen. She believed, hs BIqIc ' 
did, that great poetry responds to , . 
the very heart-beats of the -epoch, 
catching lta particular rhythm. This 
js the mark of tile truly contem- 
porary. As she explained it: “To- 
be contemporary is to create your 
own time, that is to . contend 
against r/.ne^teQths of it, as you . con- 
tend against i tfn e-tenths, of the flrdt 
draft,* 1 Brodsky, peeking an image - 
• to. define her - position 1 Jn' 
Russian poetry, turns to ■ Rilke’s ' 3 
poem. "Der Leqende ”, translated 
by ; Festdfnpfc. Thbre.tha star the 
far end of. th® wfage resembles the 
light- fa stest house;-." and merely 
enlarges , the parishioner*’ idea of 
thpir.. parish”, as. • Brodsky porq- . . 
meats. Although at the extremity, 
Tsvetaeva' is not divorced: from , . 
Russia a literature, ..Her. marvellous 
sense of the language ensures that 
her.: rightful place should be at the - 
centre, It is not thfe. only paradox 
about . this extraordinary .poet. 
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Some historians, over 
lives, move backwarc 
the pursuit of origin 
Ronald Syme. Alth 
his latest work (leal: 
he first treated fifty 
urge has on the whole 
forwards, from the c 
Principate, by way 


i2pp. Clarendon first 
University Press. And 


out in S 
perhaps 
side, sc 
asked to 


ZcienTHUtoryon the fSSTof £5? e&out which is enduring And it was Philip "The em.u 

the Early Empire. On this theme one of the most remarkable aspects V of Macedon and Tacitus who drew pcor did . 

he has given us not only these chap- of Rome: the availability of its attention to the nature of Of emirs 

ters themselves with their marvel- citizenship to outsiders. A crisp citizenship, long before this became Uuir visin 

lou, sense of geography, snd ,om end erecadve sccoent : o „ .ft™. JUTS! ™ 


The emperor was what the e& \ 


Of ciiiirso, Syme’s own under- I 
lying visum dues not exclude i 
visum*- i« iui approaches different 
from Ills own. I have already out- i 
lined here a somewhat different ' 
view of ilu* transition la Ram < 
from Republic to Principate j m) ; 
analysis of the development of the ; 
Kimun Empire might lead one ia | 


Alongside 


vance to frontier policy may best ^j recte d t0 this theme, and to the 
their working be discovered by reading Syme 8 change f rora Republic to Princl- 


the oligarchy ns it was. 

!* c *- He has on the whole been rehic* 


cracy which governed it in its hey- ST pr «ent eellection merits « tin 1 .' 1 ' “S," 1 ’,!' 5* ‘1ft. f"!"* 1 ”- W «■*■! of>- 

day, to the historians of its later return by Syme to his earliest L reat P works of scholarship may re- ,l S ■ tSSTdf 1 if * *hU ? ari ¥ l comnu, m Uca became Greek 
years. With the publication, at last, interest, dealing as it does with the ** f i en S y „J Courteous fit *£? .IShI .ilid fe. J h L :f£g nt “ r “2!, J *t te L. A, ^!lte 


■ether ; these two volumes stand appareilt: Jn 1937.3a when a flurry are ^markable 
with Ten Studies in Tacitus t (1970) 0 j articles on individual followers ■ 


and Emperors and Biography and 3 Caesar or AuEustus, 'and oh *■ obviously tempting to specu- with the Greek epigrapher Louis become a Roman. Western Europe *. 
Don ubian- Papers (both 1971): four recruitment to the Senate by late oh the intellectual roots of his Robert and his view of the Greek and ihe -world as a whole owe jnudi - 

collections of articles in all to set Caesar preceded, but hardly pre- work. How far do the experiences city, a synthetic, Interpretative 1 vision of their present form to the ope> 

beside tho sequence of books be- oared ’the world for The Roman of the 1930s he behind The Roman underlies Syme’s work. The Roman ness of the society of the Grew 

ginning In 1939 and the chapters n-uofurinn This choke of subject Revolution ? How fiar do his New government was the Roman ollgar- Roman world and of the Roaua 

which ho contributed to the Cam* i s oxollcic 'in die dedication of the Zealand origins illuminate his in- chy; and the Roman Empire was Empire in particular. Of ttat open- 

bridge Ancient History. fj rst paper in the present collection, terest in the openness of the Roman the process whereby its citizen body ness Syme is a remarkable miff- ■ 

Neither publisher nor editor of which appeared in the Journal of governing class to outsiders? And and hence its governing class were pretcr. I 

Roman Papers has served Syme Roman Studies , to Sir Henry Stuart the severe remarks of the editor pennanendy expanded and renewed. As a corollnry of his reludioM ' 


lously and on the whole micro- political authority of Rome mil 
picafly, Syme has revealed. As declining, anyono who wished could 
n the Greek epigrapher Louis become a Roman. Western Europe \ 


Roman Papers h 
particularly well. 


uvuiaiijr npii. me selection Jonea : " In Roman history, where- of Roman Pap ■ - ajrutc a new bluuj, gi/mu sir wi 

omits an early article on Valerius ever knowledge may be deepened speculation on the relevance Brethren, is an example in minia- 

Flaccus, which reveals at once an and however horizons may be of Namiers writings to ayme.s in- ture 0 f (j,is approach, delineating 


ers are unlikely to 


d hence Its governing class were pretcr. 

rmanently expanded and renewed. As a corollary of Ids reluctate 
Syme’s new study, Some Arval to explain at length hli on 
•ethren, is an example in minia- interests he has always displayed 1 


important aspect of Syme’s groat- widened, the transformation of the 
ness as a historian, some short Raman state and the transition from 
technical pieces, whose inclusion Republic to Principate must ever 
would not have lengthened the claim the centre of interest. For this 
volume significantly, and a number reason a paper concerning one of 
of long reviews: and the footnotes Caesar’s partisans, a military man 
are peppered with random correc- from Spain, may be offered as a 
tians and additions. The publishers tribute. . Vye have in addition 
made the irrational decision to pro- here Synie’s generous tribute to 
vide an index of this incomplete Anton von Premerstein'a account of 
oeuvre without realizing the scale the emergence of the Principate ; it 
of the enterprise; they delayed pub- would have been good to have had 
lication for years and then went disc his short review of the other 
ahead without V'.ie .index when it remarkable book of tbe 1930s nn 
was almost ready. To make matters Augustus, Mario Atdlio Levl'a 
worse, the advertisement on the Ottauimio Capoparte. . 

Jua. : iacket ,c luaIly y. Kicl; Rommx Thc RommRevolutim tnund , le j ~ . 

?Xm«i tS, tiiiiM 'i 8 v !? v ' th h at , ' Tt,e completion oe By G. t. Huxley 


welcome disinclination to tell oilier ; 
people that what they are dotal l 
is a waste of time. Slovenly ext® j 


...... V- , • - I - J « LU1C lllia nuuiunui, liCMUOniUlM, nvivuiliu uiainwuiiBiiv** « ~ r 

widened, (he tran*fonnation of the terest in^ prosopograpny and in the decline in social status of the people (hat what they are dolsi l 

Roman state and the transition from getting the origins, relationships holders of an obscure priesthood fs a waste of time. Slovenly ext® 

Republic to Principate must ever and careers of the men who ran which Augustus revived (or in- tlon may be reprimanded, but J ( 

claim the centre of interest. For this the Roman Empire right. vented). Tne usurper Galba set tho differont historiographical approun «■*. 

reason a paper concerning one of it is a pleasure 10 re-read in fashion of rewarding his less im- never. Different historians ™l £ 


never. Different historians ril 
continue to present in mill 
different Roman Empires ; but ttej 
will not be able to escape altogeiw 
from Sir Ronald Syme’s, snd « 
thnv arc wise thev will not want » 


s Healthily provincial 


Syme is nothing if not a stylish theme of political history, as the 
antTfl diyeitlnjr Historian (like the binding link between the Republic 
author of the Hutona A-tuwfa In r ff 0 Empire; it ip something 
these respects if lit no other), and re a\ and tangible, whatever may be 
there Is a great deal of enjoyment the name or theory of thB constltu- 
».*• W Hon.", Unorthodpxy is , always dan- 

re n V ‘T^^!L e ^nL« gerous, Since it may. encourage 


rc ? JBWer * to demand yet more; and 
Vtw A- D * MoralgHanO duly remarked 
tani fn reviewing the book that "two 
dying with his pen in his hand (and leading ideas not dearly disting* 

aVl o wa c? b rmld iSoMhm^ 0 nara* u!s hea presented themaelves to tha 
allowed second thougnts), a para- u,p[f. r , tho R#ualurlnn a. n n,. 


L. "JZ” reviewers to demand yot more; and 

nr°rh. b ^i-u!lh* 8C iiI > n3f VC A- D - WoroJgHanO duly remarked 

rViiU nan 1 hand In reviewing the book that "two 

til hlS P0lt ill nis hand (and IpnHlniT (Hnna • T1 ofr ^lAnrlv Gafina. 


leading ideas not dearly disting- 
uished presented tnema elves to the 


Xenophanes includes an honest ad- Mlmnermos is claimed for Kolopi® 

7b” Jfl! C. J. EMLYN- JONES : mission that the problems of inter- (page 22), but, ™ or « hCWS 5tao * 

1 “W* l,c -u. Y__, „ Ml - pretadon are immense ; the Kolo- ore told also that M his wttpv 

something The lonlans and Hellenism phonlan philosopher used tlie puzzl- was probably Smyrna (P 8 * 8 . ^ - 

er ?*?,. . 237pp. Routledge and Regan Paul, ing words ” one god, the greatest Since die literary evidence J a . 

BcoRstUU- £10.50, . . among godsend men", but the ro is fragmontni-y, it is bold to assert t 

ways dan- 071Q0 0470 2 . perhaps no need to detect in thorn Ionia produced poetry omy m 

■ — ■ — ■ — r ‘ illogicality ” and " contradiction " : elogtac metro in (ho seventh 

the god of Xenophanes is over- tury nc (pugc 90). Can sm & 
a hi. h««h whelmingly superior, but it does not bo usual Innie Grook (or .J 

wrtupi^ahiSr foll ° w ho was the only god. signatures” (page M d : 

ffiS? ■ 5LS? L n - hIs jhouiry into Heraclitus, Dr Heraclitus’ picture of the bow 


auoweu secona uiougms;, a pm- writer: the Revolution as a new from 

§ a? £ h t f ul f "r 0 nfar h v° C?l h hnn oligarchy; the Revolution as the .dialect 

end of a Roman oligarchy. The Phokai 


thlsnBHkflrft nf tifn tSSSJ Emiyn-Jones argues that a Logos- lyro, there Is no noml J° 
in 8 ^hn e rL#c?«itil 0 doctrino mav be ascribed to the tropes tu palintonos. ther , 

iHn” nHtnn»r5 y hl,1 ^ *h Ephesian j tho discourse is a logos, n resonance from the f« rn1or { 

n Mfirfi i p rr b n Bn n ^ r « m « but tho ^°8 0a ,s principle tu the latior, but Heraclitus h 

arrangement in the world, and, like reminding us that n stringed in ^ 
of tho Logos is a manifestation ment can be played by 
8h ° re l_°A l , he buxine, and 0 f t u e ‘‘dynamic flow ” of 'tlio bow to and fro upon, it (P a 8 fl . 


But the prevailing impresslbp is the Republic , had lost control, but this short but well-stocked work, our 


universe. 


bow to and fro upon it tP a **l 
Tho Mellnc war remains ■ P r ^' .u 

hh* nih<i« Inn Inn Clt es 0> , 


one of i ainaxainent at Sypie’s mas- also that the military dynasts of the attention is mainly directed to Old tho failure of the Ionian Wfl ii have atutitj 

tery of the whole of the .written age of revolution were themselves Samos, Chios and the coastiands of revolt against Porsla and the sack vtni #- mn n fter allogiM ^ 

source material for a given .subject only rarely master* of their fate, western Asia Minor from Didyma in of Miletos mark tho' end of the dls- nHmi..i E V,-nrinn of ihe Panloiw® 

or period : poem , as well as^ his- driven as they were by social. forces the sdqth to Pbokaia and the tlnttlve contrlbutldn of Ionia to HJi w mtar occupation i* 8 ? 

tor Ians, Virgl nS well as Uvy* they did not fully understand and Kernku i valley in the north. Thus Hellenism? Emlyn-Jones attempts thaffiJa n^ca wm notperm^aKfr 

Juvenal as well as Tacitus, The same imprisoned by their: owri rhetoric; the. slab-title approximately repre- to estimate the reasons for the f.Daae 18 2 i- 

encyclopedic approach embraces and that the system' established by sents the contents : what we have is decline and the nature of the legacy. ! , n *n 

also the evidence . of' inscriptions Augustus required toe creation of "a study 6f the cultural achieve- - Attic imperial glory can be con- Ionia retains the power ^ 
and. coins, though they are used a new (Italian and . Mediterranean) meat of the eariy Greek inhabitants trusted with ; Ionian dependence, and l° surprlsc—^cousUier 4[ 

primarily for what they record or consensus to support it and tbe of Asia Minor *\ but with only Joel- Y et the Samians under Melissos fcpurn* recently fouiw « "Vi, jg 

proclaim : Sypie isriot on tha Wholo evolution of its own set of justifica- dental , mention df the Asiatic fought doughtily against Perlklos. the promising rosulM ™ gef 

mterested ln the use qf in^eripHbhs tlonS. But .in the absence of any . Dorians and Aeolinns. Even so, the and a society which produced Mndwno ■ de Gemere » 

In i jltiUtHcal Iti nulHes’. br .in ..tbe afiP eOm^rtt ^dp i how ' to: balance : cod- theme is vastj and the tgeDgraphical Leukippos and Demokritos cannot collaaguas at Klazomensj. Qef j 

,pSttemte bf . production , and. dro(ila- limuty e^tnif change (unlike soqia restriction ; intelligible.' ,; But: there have . been in intellectual decline. ' * Qn 8 Dr Emlyn-Jones , y, 

'itlpn 1 of Rome’s coinage variations mttoriatis, i think that the appnr- are -disadvantages— fop, example, Ion, Anaxageres and Protagoras to prepare a socortd eaxuou ^ 

from province to province Cln the ently greater < ease with .which ..space Is given to Elektic. philosophy, were worthy successors to Anaxl- boolc. Meanwhile p , 5 a 7,^ rtlin 

; CO inmem ora lion of death, or in.lthe change . . may : . be^ documented* la. but -Blea In southern Italy is not. mander; they Visited Athens, but R ot ^ad him to «**cluae 11 1 u ^ 
extent at the ptofetradon of Roman illusory), _Syme‘a XOman Revolution , described, althbughr thanks W the' their intellecual formation was “, 8t “ set-bpoks at the Crerit 

coinaae,- do not fbbp, part cf the {emauis : fascinating, often compel- careful; work of Bernhard Neutach, Ionian, not Attic. Herodotos drew sit y» where he teacnea. ■ . ^ 

historical pictures which He :h?W' set. Jln 6 enc unique. . .. i ■ . , ' • - ft ia ^now one of the/better khown attention to Ionian' political and Quotation* .'are trtnil«^ ^ 
himself to create . :{ though' uhlike .'While- ; reviewers'. ^ ■•* ■were^ ■ busy : late: Archaic Ionian cities, ? .# military. weakness, but not even he “lustrations ol sculpturw, * ^ 

Wilhelm V/cbsr Jm knoWs tbc Work «^ng with it Syme himself was . x. &r ^ ■ > r , n j '< . claimed to' -bei telling tho whole Io ^ c “P, ■ . 

!°f:K. J. ialpch.onUhe Site of jthb ■ the Balkani ^nd Turkey blS deSra^mifetor^C ? 8 PmlSnni Ionian ' story. I Above, all, historical fl % llpke d <° hia te ” : — 
popu(atiqn offal«t|he)-' :Nor does ertergleg «nly_ ■■BariS ■■ engaged ‘Ua nut to be measured In the •' ti.- ^-i., nWhitiihed- 


for a given .subject only rarely master* of . their fate, western Asia Minor from Dldyma in of Miletos mark the' end of the tlis- ^mtnljfn-nrlnn of the PanlonW l 

is as well as^ Iris- driven as they were by social. forcea the sdqth to Pbokaia and the JlncNve contrlbutldn of Ionia to fe^Jnl hut Tflier occupation ^ |. 

oS ■ well as Livy, they did not fully understand and Hernios valley in the north. Thus Hellenism? Emlyn-Jones attempts t i,A ninr« wojj not pennw^W 

s Tacitus, The same Imprisoned by their own rhetoric; the sub-title approximately repre- to estimate the reasons for the f.oaae 182). 


i pdootradc 
not form,. 


of ! K, J. Raloch' onUhO site' of 'thd ■ In r tb* Balkan*.^ 
■popu(aiion of PaUjstlbe), ’ Nor does ertergle?: oiily pa 
■.’sfhBr evidence ■■ af drt! history.- hrM.; teacbjog cltesical- 

;,;atmdology. .'.jOguyei- . ‘prbmirvehtW'S . showing, .-hlS m| 

•although ^GesidO' the literary ' Aha . •‘ktfalghtfPbhvt'd V 
. epigrapMcal (add numisrinbtlc) .evi- Roown history, by 


dente together, 1 C. J, , Em 
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lyp’J.opJes 
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tains, over sau enmw 
such as .drama and epld PWjjgil 
given detailed synopM*i 
.notes,, and ; 


.notes,, and , consJtiera«t». , 
analyses; major philosopb e c ^ J) trig 
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These two poets are both now living 
in Wales. Roughly, Jeremy Hooker 
is the foreigner looking ln, Tony 
Curtis the Welshman looking out. 
They might be in different worlds. 
Interestingly, it is the Englishman 
who most insistently prompts the 
epithet " Anglo-Wefsh Hooker’s 
warmth of feeling, both about the 
culture and predicament of Wales 
and About his particular neighbours 
in the Welsh countryside, is richly 
conscious of Welsh attitudes, Welsh 
priorities. 

Hooker is known chiefly as a poet 
with deep roots In Hampshire, as 
the titles of two of lus books, 
Soliloquies of a Chalk Giant and 
Solent Shore, amply testify. Has he 
gone pstive, more Welsh than the 
Welsh, with these poems about Dewi 
Sant and Revivals, Pwyll.the old god 
and boys called Gwlon, Aled, If or 
and the rest ? On the contrary, these 

E oems insist on his exile status. He 
as lived for ten years in . north 
Dyfed ; it is both strange and 
familiar to him: "The mountain 
above has been rock to my drifting 
mind.” 

And yet, though it is his home, 
tha "country with its language 

S lves all things other names”. He is 
ie first poet, to -my knowledge, to 
present a head-on racial conflict, 
English and Welsh, which is fair to 
both sides. The title-poem, origi- 
nally written for broadcasting, con- 
cerns one Augustus Brackenbury, 
gentleman, who in 1820 came from 
Lincolnshire and tried to found an 
estate on Mynydd Bach. After much 
bitterness and Injury on both sides 
the local people burnt his house 
down and he fled to England. It Is 
a theme with obvious relevance to 
contemporary Wales, with its burn- 
ings of second horaeB. Brackenbury 
nas a vision* of himself as a dlspen- 
I8 f pf civilization, and that, above 
>11, is what the local people hate. 

At the book’s centre, as of 
Hooker s other volumes, is a vision 
Qt It la more sym- 

pathetically conveyed here than in 
the mythologizing of the Chalk 
t»wnt s soliloquies. At ono point he 
u why Brackenbury came to 
Mynydd Bach, and himself answers, 
Englishman for Englishman : 

Where there is land and sao 
• ;* “J ep « ** our Image, and there 
our rootless tongue. 

Tha stars 

iSSLS* flre< i we or0 mirrored 
hi histories we d| d not W rlto. 

. And here, 

40 home, we have come 
ae?w£! nst sword, tongue 

’ and ky our way 
" e ? *^ av «> “d we pass them, 
. B < it into our own. 


photography 85 a model for writing 
poems. The capacity of good photo- 
graphs to isolate human experiences 
in all rheir rich detail as objects 
of contemplation makes them diffi- 
S « » 0 , 1 ? ut down — we have our 
tlx of human interest from each 
one. And yet they do this, seem- 
ingly, without subjective distortion. 
Curtis’s photographic method 
enables him, for example, to pre- 
sent very emotional material— as in 


the photographic image can never 
be a substitute for the years-old 
response to the inner rhythms of a 


. — -J WO 

tne final sequence in the book on 
his father dying of cancer — with 
decorum and authenticity ; and also 


to come to terms with modern and 
’’ unpoetic’’ subject-matter (getting 
himself sterilized in Llandougn 
Hospital ; an abattoir ; an oil re- 
finery) without too much strain on 
our sensibility. But the verv safety 
°f the model has its dangers. 
Cliches of presentation are not 
easily avoided, and, particularly 
when the poet’s emotional commit- 
ment is low, the result can be as 
boring as the average holiday snap 
to people who were not there. 
Several poems In the " Spirit of the 
Place ” section— for example, 
" Greyhound : early Fall ’’—are 

fairly undistinguished, 

Curtis Is not of course just a 
camera lens. His voice and his intel- 
ligence are always his own, rather 
raw, a bit sardonic, sad round the 
edges. It is more a question of 
how be shapes his poems round 
experiences presented as shots, how 
he cuts from one to another, how 
it is often not the thinking mind 
which governs them but the train of 
sensations. As an evoker of places 
Curtis does not seem to me as 
successful as Hooker : the tourist or 


place. Where Curtis scores is his 
notation of immediate experience — 
embarrassment, sulkiness, sudden 
fear for one’s children, wry satis- 
faction at having killed the mice in 
the attic ; and, of course, grief. 
Death seems everywhere in this 
collection, from the graffiti in Sligo. 
“ PR 9 VOS KILL ALL BRITS ", to 
thc final sequence on h!s father. 

This is a varied and uneven col- 
lection. The portrait of his father 
and their relationship that emerges 
from the Kiwi section is Curtis’s 
finest achievement so far. It is also 
his most certainly Anglo-Welsh, and 
not Just because Dylan Thomas’s 
" Do Not Go Gentle ” is read at the 
crematorium. The attempt to grasp 
what has been missed between the 
generations leads him to a deeper 
sense of where he is— as in "The 
Weather Vane ” : 

In die summer 1 saw the whole 
stretch of our const 
from thirty five thousand feet. 
Flat Holm to Pennar and not a 
cloud. 

South Wales spread out like a school 
atlas, 

so green and small before the hours 
of ocean. 

It was like looking . back on our 
lives. 

The last light’s fallen away. 

There’s no man or paddles or wish- 
ing well. 

* You and I separated now by a long 

year, 

going our ways into the second 
winter. 


By Heather Lawton 

EUGENIA. ZUKERMAN : 
Deceptive Cadence 

276np. Weidenfeid. £6.50. 
0 297 77887 0 
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By Wendy Cope 

LAURENCE LERNER : 

Tbe Man I KiUed 

72pp. Seeker and Warburg. £3.95 

436 24550 7 

Laurence Lerneris poems are always 
accessible and seldom dull. Llke.the 
delightful A.R.T.H.V.R. The ■ Life 
and Opinions of a Digital Computer 
(1974), and the more recent 
A.R.T.H.UJl. and MA.R.T.H.A.; 
The Man J Killed displays variety 
and originality in choice of subject. 

The title comes i from a narra- 
tive poom, "The Experiment*’, In- 
spired by Mllgram’s research into 
authority and obedience. Other 
poems roature protagonists as dis- 
parate as Charles 1, Kaspar Hauser, 
a Jade polisher in ancient China, a 
caveman, a Victorian orphan girl, 
and (not for the first rime In 
Lemer’s work) a monkey. Alongside 
those are a number of personal 
pieces, several of them about a visit 
to South Africa, where the poet was 
born. 

• The contrast between the South 
African and English landscapes 
becomes symbolic as -Lerner 
explores one of his main themes : 
bow to come to terras "with living 
in an age when "beliefs aN?ubble . 
His desire for faith and certainty 
is expressed in descriptions of his 
native land with its " clear state- 
raents/OT rock on the deep akyv 

and " ac*riet 1 announce irients of * 
flowers. England; on the other 
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band, ia cbaracterlted by "raid on 
these blurring contours , "the tug 
of. mud ail winter, the smear o£ 
mist", and woods, "riddled by 
doubts” -."I do, not belong to 
either”, he writes in " Juxtappai- 
tions ”, but in "Back Home ” he 
allows England and the scepticism 
it Represents to claim him : 

The endless arguments cease, .and 
a stark syntax 

Stands' wordless On flbe white page 
: of the aky. 

I know that only fe 'whiter. 

Only an instant et tha frozen nadir. 
Is certainly, possible.- ' . 

Throughout the book the bleaker 
, aspects of Hfe-r-agelng, grief t lo , 
weskness^-predonunate. Among tne 
most mpving poems ere W Me iJ » , 
where nn effd Woman fturiblea to 
find her pest in the twekad drawers 
of memory ’?»* end "Raspberries , 

In which the poet finds exactly the 
right words to convey the power os 

a, familiar teste' to. evoke memory : 

and ‘.motto* 1 ' A rafpb^ry 
flo*vered on.-my 

paat/BUrst :• in : unfolding ;, layers ; 
within me.., . »”■ . . 


Although his tone is often 
solemn. Lerner rarely falls dnto the 
trap of sounding like his character 
Arthur, who observed that “Writ- 
ing Nature poems consists of awe 
and similies " Sometimes he lessens 
his {impact by adding too much em- 
broidery— the "peacock weather” 
in "Tbe Day I Drowned ”, for in- 
stance. At bis best he is simple and 
direct, as in the concluding lines 
of "Flesh”, a poem that begins as 
a celebration of tbe body and goes 
on to describe those momenta when 
he yearns to be outside it in “the 
blue/And faceless gaps between the 
trees ” : 

There Is someone -I cannot touch ; 
Sotme where I cm banished from. 
Some act of cruelty locked me in. 

At his weakest he states tbe 
obvious in an undistinguished way. 
’* A Unique Opportunity to ”, about 
advertising, and "In South Africa" 
about tho political situation, could 
well have been omitted; so could 
the experimental “ Poem in Four- 
letter Words”. Like all poets who 
aim at versatility, Lerner ends up 
from time to rime landing flat on 
his face. 

It would be disappointing not to 
find some humorous touches in a 
collection of his. In "Student 
Unrest” a lecturer asserts: "If 
tomorrow coqies I shall lecture 
tomorrow. If not/Then I shall 
lecture/On whet comes instead.” 
Around him chaos reigns: * the 
students are pk&dng football snd 
have brought dogs and a giraffe 
into the 4iall. Lerner imagines It 
all wlrii apparent glee. 

; g g issssia^ssssssssssas ss 

W. T. tYlER : 

The Man Who tost the War 
369pp. Collins; £6.95. -• 

0 00 222388 0 ' 

Modern spy stories tend to take as 
much care in mftJdng their plots 
impenetrable as * do intelligence 
agencies irf concealing deep cover 
agfcnts.'Thls is a good example of 
the genre, with an enigmatic * title 
giving no clue to the unravelling . 
of an enigmatic plot. On the one 
hand David Plummer is put to . 
remove; oh the other Andrei 
Strakov to keep lii place, the mask 
ou tho face of a highly placed 
double agent in British Intelligence. 
But they are only' the front men 
behind whdm’ a mpre complicated 
intrigue is at times tp be glimpsed, 
If never fully revealed. .The author 
has worked over the surface of the 
narration with *care, ■ to .achieve 
some good impasto effects, especi- 
ally in descriptions of the border— 
both mental end Reographatal— bfl- 
tween West Add.. East,'' but never 
really s'UcOeeds in making the bpok 
into a novel. T. J. Binyon 


Artists in one field are likely to 
run risks if they try to enter 
another. The American flautist 
Eugenia Zukerman (wife of violinist 
and conductor Pinches Zukerman) 
must be aware of this, but with the 
publication of her first novel, 
Deceptive Cadence, has decided to 
take the chance. 

The title points to a surprise 
ending: the novel, it Implies, may 
reach its conclusion on an unex- 
pected chord. And ‘indeed on the 
simplest level Deceptive Cadence is 
an Agatha Christle-style mystery 
story. It opens with the sudden dis- 
appearance of world-famous, world- 
loved pianist Tibor Szabo, who 
leaves behind him — among other 
tli ines— several thousand restless 
music devotees rustling their pro- 
grammes in a Berlin concert hall; 
an Amanda, Natasha, or Angelica 
ill every port of call; nnd a shiny 
Steimvay in the middle of his 
sitting-room. 

Thc deception of the title applies, 
however, not onlv to the melodic or 
non-mclodic ending of a musical 

f ihrase, but also to betrayals begun 
n the Garden of Eden. There is 
a love triangle involving TIbor, 
who is dark, Jewish. Hungarian 
and a refugee ; Werner, a writer, 
blonde, balf-Aryan, obsessed with 
his father’s Nazi past, and given 
to writing novels with titles like 
Grave Doubts ; and Sally, an artist, 

S olden-haired, Celtic, with one 
eformed hand and a home in 
Willow Road, 'Hampstead, 

Here Eugenia Zukerman begins 
to get out of her depth. One 
experience the three artists share 
(sexual attraction and artistic 
temperament apart) is that of 
having lost a parent at a formatlvely 
early age ; and the narrative makes 
rather gauche shuttles back Into 
childhood Insecurities and memories 
of mothers smelling reassuringly 
. lavender-sweet. One .is reminded 


Pursuits of pleasure 


By Robin Buss 

ALAIN JOUFFROY : 
L’lndlscrfition faltc * Charlotte 
304pp. iPads : Laffodt. 


With the French presidential elec- 
tions not many weeks away, Alain 
Jouffroy’s novel da probably worth 
more than a year’s subscription, to 
Le Matin de Paris in pinning down 
the mood eff one section, of ms elec- 
torate. Set dn the period 1972 to 
1974, it chronicles a watershed in 
the aspirations of the Left, die ebb- 
ing of the hopes raised iby the 
events of 1968 and the reversion to 
a state of resigned disgust with (he 
political scene. One ritaracter in irhe 
navel remarks that (here is nothing 
to be done " dans ‘ ca pays de 
merde ob toute volont* de lutte 
syet6mimque . centre le regime, lea 
institutions, prend figure faction 
dfHrante, pins ctfmlnelle ”. Among 


the forces for change during the 
1970a; only the feminist movement 
produced any coordinated action or 
achieved any (appreciable results,- so 
Jouffroy's icboSce of a young woman 
as HIs first-person rt aerator U cen- 
tral to his theme, which *s the con- 
tinuity of Charlotte's search for 

K ersonal and setual identity with 
er political experiences. (By the end 
Of the book she has adopted as her 
slogan a re-working of . Saint-Just’s 
remark. that (happiness is a neyrldea 
Ju (Europe : " Le plalslr f dmlrnU est 
m>e idie neuve en Europe.” 

-.Liberated by : her first lover (j^m 
her 'provincial home background, 
she comes to Paris and meets Jean- 
Marc, editor of a radical paper and 
a relic of the. class of J 68. But the 
Rebels of the late 1960s were nerved' 
to attack the political and edu- 
cational"' institutions of ■ 1 French 
society', by the sense of underlying 
security which they derived Rom 
precisely those .institutions; they 


at moments of Iris Murdoch and 
of William Styron's Sophie’s Choice, 
but sadly Mrs Zuker man’s over- 
lavish vocabulary makes the -novel 
sound more like Andrea Newman’s 
Bouquet of Barbed Wire or even 
The Hite Report: “Ho drifts deep 
into the dream-blue sea of her until 
a wave of pleasure crests, hovers 
and breaks and she lies by his side 
limp as a fish washed to shore.” 

Eugenia Zukerman's mistake is 
to impose on a simple mystery 
story a gilding of symbolism. One 
nineteenth-century definition of 
"cadence” was "an equal propor- 
tion in all tbe motions of a horse ", 
and there's certainly an over-use 
of horse imagery here. Tibor Is 
likened to a stallion, to a thorough- 
bred ; he races on to the stage, his 
head " rears back ", his " black 
mane shivers ” ; even his Steinway 
has to stand in the centre of tha 
room " like a horse in a stable ”. 

Similarly Eugenia Zukerman 
overworks storm and sea imagery. 
Tlie suspicion, again, is thBt one 
is meant to recall that cadence can 
also mean the rising Bnd falling of 
a storm or of the sea. Sally's first 
vicarious knowledge of Tibor comes 
when she is suffering from an 
artistic block while painting a sea- 
stormscape, and her “ vision ” is 
“ stimulated ” by listening to a 
radio broadcast of his recital of 
Debussy’s Reflets dans I’eau. 

Eugenia Zukerman has spoken of 
the difficulty of translating the 
" abstract nature of music ’’ into the 
written word. This Is disquletingly 
borne out in her description of 
Tibor playing Chopin : " The Chopin 
fantasy marches from his fingers 
onto tne keys, lugubrious but serene. 
... He feels feverish. Arpeggios 
race upward, poco a poco dopplo 
movlmenta, faster, more intense, 
agitated, lead him to ehp heroic 
climax . . There have been 
writers (Aldous Huxley in Point 
Counter Point, E. M. Forster in 
Howards End, Thomas Mann in Dr 
Faustus and Death in Venice ) who 
can effectively translate the “ab- 
stract” or "mysterious” nature of 
music into prose, but Eugenia 
Zukerman writes with more convic- 
tion about Sally's concert-bopping 
with Tibor and about the stress it 
puts on their relationship than she 
does about music and the musical 
world. 


were the children of on age of 
prosperity and rising expectations. 
Their successors, facing economic 
.recession, are naturally more con- 
cerned to. find a niche In the con- 
. sinner society than to attack its 
values. If Jean-Marc Is worried by 
the delining circulation of FIiccui, 
it is because this revoals the chang- 
ing mood ln society, not because 
the loss in revenue will threaten 
his apparently comfortable life- 
style. Both he and Charlotte seem 
to take for granted that their 
material needs will be provided for 
in e way that allows them to pursue 
their search ’for personal and politi- 
cal salvation without, interference. 

Jean-Marc has an ex-girlfriend, 
Martins, who hovers in the 'back- 
ground of the novel. $lia comes to 
represent; the lure of adventurism 
and In particular the doomed strug- 
gle of the Germain Bapder-MeJnbpf 
group, Charlotte gradually con- 
quers. her jealousy of Mar erne end 
her fascination with terrorism, 
bur remains unreconciled with the 
government of .the Fifth Republic 
("plus hypocrite, plus rappee, plus 
mesQuin que lea autres "). and with 
thp French bourgeoisie, which could 
prefer Gistard d’Estaing to Mir- 
terand. The fact remains, however, 
that, she, Jean-Marc and ‘ their 
friends belong to the intellectual 
wing of this: same middle class and 
enjoy its privileges of wealth and 
leisure. An attempt to assassinate 
..Jean-Marc .by the u parallel ” police 
offers them the only way out of this 
contradiction : to leave France and 
.travel, “pertout oil, sur la terire, 
ies indivaous sent menaces ”, > 

■ ^‘indiserdtibn faite A Charlotte 
is well- written and very readable ; it 
'evokes die period of the mid-1970s 
accurately* biit without self-cqn- 
-scibusness or nostalgia. But' it can 
be read as much for its explicit ted 
tqdt re? elation Of- attitudes. Cher- 
wtte’s quest, for. personal liberation 
. reveals a mentality winch has in- 
spired (ihe feminist movement, but 
done nothing w further the -unity 
of the Left, - 
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